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PREFACE. 


-t-he perufal of Major Rennell’s Memoir for illuf- 
trating his Map of Indoflan, one of the moft 
valuable geographical treatifes that has appeared in 
any age or country, gave rife to the following work. 
It fuggefted to me the idea of examining more fully 
than I had done in the Introdu ctory Book to my 
Hiftory of America, into the knowledge which 
the Ancients had of India, and of conn dering what 
is certain, what is obfcure, and what is fabulous, in 
the accounts of that country which they have 
handed down to us. In undertaking this inquiry, 
I had originally no other objeft than my own amufe- 
ment and inftruaion : But in carrying it on, and 
confulting with diligence the authors or antiquity, 
fome fa£ts, hitherto unobferved, and many which had 
not been examined with proper attention, occurred j 
new views opened j my ideas gradually extended 
and became more interefling; until, at length, I 
imagined that the refult of my refearches might 
prove amufing and inftru£tive to others, by exhi¬ 
biting fuch a view of the various modes in which 
intercourfe with India had been carried on fiom 
the earliefl times, as might fhew how much that 
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great branch of commerce has contributed in every 
age, to increafe the wealth and power of the na¬ 
tions which poffeffed it. 

Thus the' Hiflorical Difquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of merit it poffeffes, the Public mufl 
determine. My grateful recollection of the favour¬ 
able manner in which my other works have been 
received, naturally increafes the folicitude with 
which I wait for its decifion concerning this which 
I now publifh. 

When I firll turned my thoughts to this fub- 
I was fo fully aware of the difad vantage under 
which i laboured in undertaking to defcribe coun¬ 
tries of which I nad not any local knowledge, 
that I have been at the utmoft pains to guard 
againft any errors which this might occafion. I 
. have confulted, with perfevering induftry, the 
works of all the authors I could procure,- who 
have given any account of India ; I have never 
formed any decided opinion, which was not fup. 
ported by refpe&able authority ; and as I have the 
good fortune to reckon among the number of my 
friends fome Gentlemen who have filled important 
Rations, civil and military, in India, and who have 
vifitcd many different parts of it, 1 had recourfe fre¬ 
quently to them, and from their converfation 
learned things which I could not have found in 
books. Were it proper to mention their names, 
the Public would allow that by their dIfceminent 
4 and 
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and abilities they are fully entitled to the con¬ 
fidence which I have placed in them. 

In the progrefs of the work, I became fenfiblc 
of my own deficiency with refpeft to another 
point, in order to give an accurate idea of the 
imperfection both of the theory and practice of 
navigation among the Ancients, and to explain, 
with fcientific precifion, the manner in which they 
afcertained the pofttion of places, and calculated 
their longitude and latitude, a greater portion of 
mathematical knowledge was requisite, than my 
attention to other ftudies had permitted me to 
acquire. What I wanted, the friendfhip of my 
ingenious and refpeaable Colleague, Mr. Playfair, 
Profeffor of Mathematics, has fupplied $ and I 
have been enabled by him to elucidate all the 
points I have mentioned, in a manner which, I 
am confident, will afford my Readers complete 
fatisfa&ion. To him, likewife, I am indebted for 
the conftruction of two maps neceffary for illus¬ 
trating this Difquifition, which without his aflift- 
tance I could not have undertaken. 

I have adhered, in this work, to an arrange¬ 
ment I followed in my former compofitions, and 
to which the Public has been long accufiomed. 
I have kept hiftorical narrative as much feparate 
as poffible from fcientific and critical difeuflions, 
by referring the latter for Notes and liberations. 

I flatter myfelf that I may claim, without pre¬ 
emption, the merit of having examined with 
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diligence what I fubmit to public infpe&ion, and 
of having referred, with fcrupulous accuracy, 
to the authors from whom I have derived inform* 
ation. 

College of Eiita*VROH« 

May ioih f 1791* 
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HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

CONCERNING 

ANCIENT INDIA. 


SECTION I. 

bilercourfe with India , from the earliejl Times until 
the Conqucji of Egypt by the Romans* 

W hoever attempts to trace the operations of 
men in remote times, and to mark the various 
fteps of their prog refs in any line of exertion, will 
foon have the mortification to find, that the period 
of authentic hiftory is extremely limited- It is 
little more than three thoufand years fince the 
Books of Mofes, the molt ancient and only genuine 
record of what paffed in the early ages of the w or id, 
were compofed* Herodotus, the moil ancient 
Heathen hiildrian whole works have reached us, 
flour idled a thoufand years later. If we pufli our 
inquiries concerning any point beyond the a^ra 
where written hi/lory commences, we enter upon 
the region of cpnjeiture, of fable, and of uncer- 
' e tainty. 
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tainty. Upon that ground I will neither venture 
myfelf, nor endeavour to conduct my readers. In 
my refearches concerning the intercourfe between 
the Eaftern and Weftern regions of the earth, and 
concerting the progrefs of that great branch of 
trade, which, in every age, has contributed fo con- 
fpicuoufiy towards railing the people who carried it 
on, to wealth and power, I fhall confine myfelf 
within the precincts I have marked out. When¬ 
ever the infpired writers, intent upon higher ob- 
jects, mention occafionally any circumftance that 
tends to illuftrate the fubjeft of my inquiries, I 
fhall attend to it with reverence. Whatever other 
writers relate, I (hall examine with freedom, and en¬ 
deavour to afcertain the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

The original ftation allotted to man by his Cre¬ 
ator, was in the mild and fertile regions of the Eaft. 
1 here the human race began its career of improve¬ 
ment j and from the remains of fciences which 
were anciently cultivated, as well as of arts which 
were anciently exercifed in India, we may conclude 
it to be one of the fir ft countries in which men 
made any confiderable progrefs in that career. 
The wiidom of the Eaft was early celebrated % and 
its productions were early in requeft among diftant 
nations b . 1 he intercourfe, however, between dif¬ 
ferent countries was carried on at firft entirely by 
land. As the people of the Eaft appear foon to 
have acquired complete dominion over the ufeful 

l Kings, iy, jp: t Gen. xxxvii, ay. 
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animals % they could early undertake the long and 
toilfome journies which it was neceflary to make, 
in order to maintain this intercourfe; and by the 
provident bounty of Heaven, they were furniihed 
with a beaft of burden, without Whofe aid it would 
have been impoffible to accompli fh them. The 
Camel, by its perfevcring ftrength, by its moderation 
in the ufe of food* and the Angularity of its internal 
ftrudture, which enables it to lay in a flock of water 
fufficient for feveral clays, put it in their power to 
convey bulky commodities through thofe deferts, 
which mu ft be traverfed by all who travel from 
any of the countries weft of the Euphrates towards 
India. Trade was carried on in this manner, parti¬ 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian Gulf, 
from the eaiHeft period to which hiftorical informa¬ 
tion reaches. Diftant journies, however, would be 
undertaken at firft only occafionally, and by a few' 
adventurers. But by degrees, from attention to 
their mutual fafety and comfort, numerous bodies 
of merchants aftembled at ftated times, and form¬ 
ing a temporary affociation, (known afterwards by 
the name of a Caravan,) governed by officers of 
their own choice, and fubjedt to regulations of which 
experience had taught them the utility, they per¬ 
formed journies of fuch extent and duration, as ap¬ 
pear aftonifhing to nations not accuftomed to tins 
mode of carrying on commerce. 

But, notwithftanding every improvement that 
could-be made in the manner of conveying the pro- 

* Gfn. xii. 16. xjtiv. 10, it, 
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du&ions of one country to another by land, the 
iuconveniencies which attended it were obvious and 
unavoidable. It was often dangerous; always ex¬ 
pensive, and tedious, and fatiguing. A method of 
communication more eafy 2nd expeditious was 
fought, and the ingenuity of man gradually dif- 
covered, that the rivers, the arms of the fea, and 
even the ocean itfelf, were deftined to open and fa¬ 
cilitate intercourfe with the various regions of the 
earth, between which they appear, at fir ft view, to 
be placed as infuperable barriers. Navigation, how¬ 
ever, and fhip-building, (as I have obferved in ano¬ 
ther work d ,J are arts fo nice and complicated, 
that they require the talents as well as experience 
of many iucceffive ages, to bring them to any 
degree of perfection. From the raft or canoe, 
which firft ferved to carry a favage over the river 
that ob'tructed him in the chace, to the couftruc- 
tion of a veflel capable of conveying a numerous 
crew, or a confi durable cargo of goods, to a diftant 
coaft, the progrefs of improvement is immenle. 
Many efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much labour as well as in¬ 
genuity would be employed, before this ardu¬ 
ous and important undertaking could be accoin* 
plifhed. 

Even after fome improvement was made in ffiip- 
building, the intercourfe of nations with each other 
by fea was far from being extendve. From the ac- 

* Hitt, of America, rol, i. p, 2, 
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counts of the earlieft hiftorians, we learn, that 
navigation made its firft efforts in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the firft 
active operations of commerce were carried on. 
From an attentive infpeftion of the pofition and 
form of thefe two great inland Teas, thefe accounts 
appear to be highly probable. Thefe feas lay open 
the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
fpreading to a great extent along the coafts of the 
mod fertile and moil early civilized countries in each, 
feem to have been deftined by nature to facilitate 
their communication with one another. We find, 
accordingly, that the firft voyages of the Egyptians 
and Phenicians, the moft ancient navigators men¬ 
tioned in hiftory, were made in the Mediterranean, 
Their trade, however, was not long confined to 
the countries bordering upon it. By acquiring 
early pofTeflion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, 
they extended the fphere of their commerce, 
and are reprefented as the firft people of the 
Weft who opened a communication by fea with 
India. 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation and 
difcovery which I prefixed to the hiftory of America, 
[ confidered with attention the maritime opera 
lions of the Egyptians and Phenicians; a brief 
review of them here, as far as they relate to their 
connection with India, is all that is requifite for 
ilhiftrating the fbbjecft of my prefent inquiries. 
With refped to the former of thefe people, the in¬ 
formation which hiftory affords is flender, and of 
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doubtful authority. The fertile foil and mild 
climate of Egypt produced the neceflaries and com¬ 
forts of life in fuch profufion, as to render its in¬ 
habitants fo independent of other countries, that it 
became early an eftabliflied maxim in their policy, 
to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In con- 
fequence of this, they held all fea-faring perfons in 
deteftation, as impious and profane; and fortify¬ 
ing their harbours, they denied ft rangers admiffion 
into them*. 

The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, difdaining- 
the reftraints impofed upon it by thefe contracted 
ideas of his fubjefts, prompted him to render the 
Egyptians a commercial people j and in the courfe 
ot his reign he fo completely accompltlhed this, that 
(if we may give credit to lome hiftorians) he was 
able to fit out a fleet of four hundred fhips in the 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all the countries 
ftretching along the Erythrean fea to India. At 
the fame time, his army, led by himfelf, marched 
through Afia, and fubjected to his dominion every 
part of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges; apd 
crofting that river, advanced to the Eaftern Ocean f . 
But thefe efforts produced no permanent effeft, 
and appear to have been fo contrary to the genius 
and habits of the Egyptians, that, on the death of 
Sefoftris, they refumed their ancient maxims, and 

* Diodor. SicuL lib. i. p. 7ft. edit. Weffelingi. Amft. 1746, 
Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafaub, Amft. 2707. 

1 JDiod, Sic. lib. i. p. £4. 
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many ages eiapfed before the commercial connec- sect. 
t-ion of Egypt with India came to be of fuch im- 
portance as to merit any notice in this Difquifi- 
tion s . 

The hiftory of the early maritime operations of 
Phenicia is not involved in the fame obfeurity with- 
thofe of Egypt. Every circurafiance m the charac¬ 
ter and fituation of the Phenicians was favourable, 
to the commercial fpirit. The territory which they- 
poffeffed was neither large nor fertile. It was from 
commerce only that they could derive either opu¬ 
lence or power. Accordingly, the trade carried on 
by the Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre, was exten- 
five and adventurous ; and, both in their manners 
and policy, they referable the great commercial 
dates of modern times, more than any people in the 
ancient world. Among the various branches of 
their commerce, that with India may be regarded 
as one of the mod confiderable and moft lucrative. 

As by their filiation on the Mediterranean, and the 
imperfect date of navigation, they cpuld not attempt 
to open a direct communication with India by fea; 
the enterprizing fpirit of commerce prompted them 
to wreft from the Idumaeans fome commodious 
harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. 

From thefe they held a regular intercourfe with 
India on the one hand, and with the Eadern and 
Southern coafts of Africa on the other, The dis¬ 
tance, however, from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre, 

i See NOTE I. at the end of the Volume, 
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was confiderable, and rendered the conveyance of 
goods to it by land carriage fo tedious and expen- 
five, that it became neceffary for them to take pofief- 
fion of Rhinocolura, the neareft port in the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Arabian Gulf. Thither all the 
commodities brought from India were conveyed 
over land by a route much fhorter, and more practi¬ 
cable, than that by which the productions of the 
Eaft were carried at a fubfequenc period from the 
oppofite fhore of the Arabian Guff to the Nile h . 
At Rhinocolura they were re-fhipped, and tranf- 
ported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, and diftri- 
buted through the world. This, as it is the earlieft 
route of communication with India of which we 
have any authentic defcription, had fo many ad¬ 
vantages over any ever known before the modern 
difcovery of a new courfe of navigation to the Eaft, 
that the Phenicians could fupply other nations with 
the productions of India in greater abundance, and 
at a cheaper rate, than any people of antiquity. 
To this circumftance, which, for a conftderable 
time, feeured to them a monoply of that trade, 
was owing, not only the extraordinary wealth of 
individuals, which rendered the « merchants of 
Tyre, Princes, and her traffickers the Honourable 
“ of the Earth 1 but the extenfive power of the 
flats itfelf, which firft taught mankind to conceive 
what vaft refources a commercial people poffefs, and 
what great exertions they are capable of making k . 

h Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. ;o. Strab. lib. xvi. p, 1128-A, 

* ™ 8. * See NOTE II. 
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The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch an 
opportunity of obferving the wealth which flowed 
into that city from the lucrative commerce carried 
on by the Phenicians from their fettlements on 
the Arabian Gulf, as incited them to aim at ob* 
taining fome (hare of it. 1 his they effected under 
the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, partly 
by the conquefts which they made of a fmall did rift 
in the land of Edom, that gave them pofiefficai of 
the harbours of Elath and Efiongeber on the Red 
Sea, and partly by the friendfhip of Hiram, King 
of Tyre; who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, 
which, under the direction of Phenician pilots, 
lailed to Tarlhifh and Ophir 1 . In what region of 
the earth we fhould fearch for thefe famous ports 
which furnifhed the navy of Solomon with the 
various commodities enumerated by the facred 
hiftorians, is an inquiry that has long estercifed the 
induflry of learned men. They were early fup- 
poled to be fituated in fome part of India, and the 
Jews were held to be one of the nations which 
traded with that country. But the opinion more 
generally adopted is, that Solomon’s fleets, after 
palling the ftraits of Babel maud eb, held their courfe 
along the 1 'outh* we ft coaft of Africa, as far as the 
kingdom of Sofala, a country celebrated for its rich 
mines of gold and filver, (from which it has been 
denominated the Golden Sofala, by oriental writers" 1 ,) 

3 Kings, ix. z 6 . x* 22. 

** Notice* dcs MSS. du Roi, $Qm* ii, p* 49, 

and 
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SE J Cr - and abounding in all the other articles which com- 
v—P ofe d the cargoes of the Jewiih fhips. This opinion, 
which the accurate refearches of M. D’Anville 
rendered highly probable n , feems now to be efta- 
bliihed with the utmoft certainty by a late learned 
traveller j who by his knowledge of the monfoons 
in the Arabian Gulf, and his attention to the an- 
cient mode of navigation, both in that fea and 
along the African coaft, has not only accounted for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets of 
Solomon took in going and returning, but has 
Ihewn, from circumftances mentioned concerning 
the voyage, that it was not made to any place in 
India , Ihe Jews, then, we may conclude, have 
no title to be reckoned among the nations which 
carried on intercourfe with India by fea; and if, from 
deference to the fentiments of fome refpe&able 
authors, their claim were to be admitted, we know 
with certainty, that the commercial effort which 
they made in the * reign of Solomon was merely a 
tranfient one, and that they quickly returned to 
their former ftate of unfocial feelufion from the 
reft of mankind. 

From colle&ing the fcanty information which 
hiftory affords, concerning the inoft early attempts 
to open a commercial intercourfe with India, I now 
proceed with more certainty and greater confidence, 

° H fur Ie Pa >’ 5 d’Ophir, Mem. de Literal, 

tom. xxx. p. 83, See. 

• Bruce’s Travels, bookii. ch. 4. 
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to trace the progrefs of communication with that s 
country, under the guidance of authors who re¬ 
corded events nearer to their own times, and with 
refpect to which, they had received more full and 
accurate intelligence. 

The fir ft eftabHfhraent of any foreign power in 
India, which can be ascertained by evidence merit¬ 
ing any degree of credit, is that of the Perfians ; 
and even of this we have only a very general and 
doubtful account. Darius, the fon of Iiyftafpes, 
though raifed to the throne of Perfia by chance or 
by artifice, poffefled fuch active and enjerprizing 
talents, as rendered him worthy of that high ftation. 
lie examined the different provinces of his kingdom 
more diligently than any of his predeceffors, and 
explored regions of Afia formerly little known p . 
Having fubjefted to his dominion many of the coun¬ 
tries which ftretched fouth-eaft from the CaJpian fea 
towards the river Oxus, his curiofity was excited 
to acquire a more extenfive and accurate know¬ 
ledge of India, on which they bordered. With 
this view he appointed Scylax of Caryandra to 
take the command of a fquadron fitted out at Caf- 
patyrus, in the country of Pa£tya, fthe modern 
Pehkely,] towards the upper part of the naviga¬ 
ble courfe of the river Indus, and to fall down 
its ftream until he fhould reach the ocean. This 
Scylax performed, though it fhould feem with 
jnuch difficulty, and notwithftanding many ob- 

t Jlerodot, lib. iv. c, 44. 

ftacles; 
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ftacles ; for lie fpent no fefs than two years and fix 
months in conducting his fquadron from the. place 
where he embarked, to the Arabian Gulf % The 
account which he gave of the populonfnefs, ferti¬ 
lity, and high cultivation of that region of India 
through which his courfe lay* rendered Darius im¬ 
patient to become matter of a country fo valuable. 
1 his he loon accomplifhed * y and though his conqucfts 
in India feern not to have extended beyond the dif- 
trift watered by the Indus, we are led to form an high 
idea of its opulence, as well as of the number of its 
inhabitants, in ancient times, when we learn that 
the tribute which he levied from it was near a third 
part of the whole revenue of the Perfian monarchy r . 
But neither this voyage of Scyhx, nor the conquetts 
of Darius, to which it gave rife, diffufed any gene¬ 
ral knowledge of India. The Greeks, who were 
the only enlightened race of men at ’that 'time in 
kurope, paid but little attention to the tranfactions 
of the people whom they confidered as Barbarians, 
efpecially in countries far remote from their own ; 
and Scylax had embelli filed the narrative of bis voy- 
age with fo many circumfiances manifeftly fabu¬ 
lous 3 , that he feems to have met with the juft 
punithment to which perfbhs who have a notorious 
propensity to what is marvellous are often fub- 
jedied, of being liftened to with diftruft, even when 
they relate what is exactly true. 

q Herodot, lib, iv, c, 42* 44, 

T Id. lib. iii, <1*90—96. Sec NOTE III* 

5 Philoftr* Vita A poll, lib* iii* £,’47, and Note 3d of 
Oleaqus Tzetzct. Chiliad, tB. ¥£<£.630* 
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About an hundred and fixty years after the 
reign of Darius Hyflafpes, Alexander the Great 
undertook his expedition into India. The wild 
fallies of paffion, the indecent exceffes of intemper¬ 
ance, and the oflentarious dil'plays of vanity too fre¬ 
quent in the conduct of this extraordinary man, 
have fo degraded his chara&er, that the pre-emi¬ 
nence of his merit, either as a conqueror, a poli¬ 
tician, or a legiflator, has feidom been juflly efti- 
mated. The lubjedt of my prefent inquiry leads me 
to confider his operations only in one light, but it 
will enable me to exhibit a finking view of the 
grandeur and extent of his plans. He feems, footi 
after his firfi fucceffes in Alia, to have formed the 
idea of eflablifhing an univerfal monarchy, and 
afpired to the dominion of the fea, as well as of the 
land. From the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians 
in their own defence, when left without any ally 
or protector, he conceived an high opinion of the 
rei’ources of maritime power, and of the wealth to 
be derived from commerce, efpecially that with 
India, which he found engroited by the citizens of 
Tyre. With a view to fecure this commerce, and 
to eflablifh a flatten for it, preferable in many re- 
fpefts to that of Tyre, as foon as he completed 
the conqueft of Egypt, he founded a city near one 
of the mouths of the Nile, which he honoured with 
his own name; and with luch admirable di ft:em¬ 
inent was the fit nation of it chofen, that Alexandria 
ioon became the greateft trading city in the ancient 
world ; and, not with {landing many fucceflive revo¬ 
lutions in empire, continued during -eighteen ceil* 
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r - turies, to be the chief feat of commerce with India 
Aniidft the military operations to which Alexander 
wasfoon obliged to turn bis attention, the defireof 
acquiring the lucrative commerce which the Tyrians 
had carried on with India, was not relinquifhed. 
Events foon occurred, that not only confirmed and 
added ftrength to this defire, but opened to him a 
profpea of obtaining the fovereignty of thofe regions 
which fupplied tile reft of mankind with fo many 
precious commodities. 


After his final victory over the Perfians, he was 
led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of BelTus, the 
murderer of that unfortunate monarch, to traverfe 
that part of Afia which ftretches from the Cafpian 
lea beyond the river Oxus. He advanced towards 
the eaft as far as Maracanda 0 , then a city of W 
note, and deftined in a future period, under the 
modern name of Samarcand, to be the capital of 
an empire not inferior to his own either in ex- 
tent or in power. In a progrefs of fcveral months 
l rou § 1 provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, 
m a line of march often approaching near to India] 
an among people accuftomed to much intereniirfc 
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that ridge of mountains which, under various de¬ 
nominations, forms the Stony Girdle (if I may ufe 
an expreffion of the Oriental geographers) which 
encircles Afia, and conftitutes the northern barrier 
of India. 

The moil practicable avenue to every country, h 
is obvious, mull be formed by circumftances in its 
natural Situation, fuch as the defiles which lead 
through mountains, the courfe of rivers, and the 
places where they may be paffed with the greateft 
eafe and fafety. In no place of the earth is this line 
of approach marked and defined more confpicu- 
oufiy, than on the northern frontier of India; in- 
fomuch that the three great invaders of this coun¬ 
try, Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in 
three diftant ages, and with views and talents ex¬ 
tremely different, advanced by the fame route, with 
very little deviation. Alexander had the merit of 
having firfl difcovered the way. After paffing the 
mountains, he encamped at Alexandria Paropa- 
mifana, not far from the mountains denominated 
the Indian Caucafus by his hillorians, now known, 
by the name of Hindoo Kho z ; and having fub- 
dued or conciliated the nations feated on the 
north-weft bank of the Indus, he eroded the river 
at Taxila, now Attock, where its dream is fo 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it with 
greater eafe than at any other place *. 

1 In the fecond edition of hia Memoir, Major Rennell gives 
the modern names of the Hydafpes, with feme variation iii 
their orthography. Be but and I by lam. 

* Rennell, Mem. p.ga. See NOTE IV. 
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After palling the Indus, Alexander marched 
forward in the road which leads dire&ly to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provinces to the fouth-eaft, 
now comprehended under the general name of In- 
doftan. But, on the banks of the Hydafpes, known 
in modern times by the name of the Betah or Che* 
lum, he was oppofed by Porus, a powerful mo¬ 
narch of the country, at the head of a numerous 
army. The war with Porus, and the hoftilities in 
which he was fucceflively engaged with other 
Indian princes, led him to deviate from his origi¬ 
nal route, and to turn more towards the fouth- 
weft. In carrying on thefe operations, Alexander 
marched through one of the rich eft and b'eft peo¬ 
pled countries of India, now called the Punjab, 
from the five great rivers by which it is watered ; 
and as we know that this march was performed in 
the rainy feaion, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the field, it gives an high idea both of Alex¬ 
ander's pevfevering fpirit, and of the extraordi¬ 
nary vigour and hardinefs of coniti union, which 
foldiers, in ancient times, derived from the united 
eifects of gymnaftie exercife and military difeipline. 
hi every fiep of his progrefs, objects no lefs fir iking 
than new prefented themfelves to Alexander, The 
magnitude of the Indus, even after he had feen the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, mu ft have fill¬ 
ed him with furprife K No country he had hitherto 
vifited, was fo populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in fo many valuable productions of nature 
and of art, as that part of India through which he 

b Strabo, lib. sv, p. 1027. C. & note 5. Cafaub. 
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Had led his army. But when he was informed in 
every place, and probably with exaggerated de¬ 
le ript ion, how much the Indus was inferior to the 
Ganges, and how far all that he had hitherto be¬ 
held was furpafled in the happy regions through 
which that great river flows, it is not wonderful 
that his eagemefs to view and to take pofl'eflion of 
them fhonld have prompted him to aflemble his 
foldiefs, and to propofe that they fhould refume 
their march towards that quarter where wealth, 
dominion, and fame awaited them. But they had 
already done fo much, and had fuffered fo greatly, 
efpecially from ineeflant rains and extenfive inun¬ 
dations, that their patience as well as flrengtli were 
exhaufted % and with one voice they refilled to ad¬ 
vance farther. In this resolution they periifted with 
fuch fallen obftinacy, that Alexander, though pofTefT- 
ed in the highefi degree of every quality that gains 
an afeendant over the minds of military men, was 
obliged to yield, and to iffue orders for inarching 
back to Perfia d . 

The feene of this memorable tranfaQaon was 
on the banks of the Hyphafis, the modem Bey ah, 
which was the utmofl: limit of Alexander’s progrefs 
in India. From this it is manifeft, that he did not 
traverfe the whole extent of the Panjab. Its fouth- 
weft boundary is formed by a river anciently known 
by the name of Hyfudrus, and now by that of 
the Setlege, to which Alexander never approached 
nearer than the fouthsrn bank of the Hyphafis, 

* S»eNOTE V. d Arrian, v. c. 24,45. 
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where he erected twelve ftupendous altars, which he 
intended as a monument of his exploits, and which 
(if we may believe the biographer of Apollonius 
Tyanssus) were ftiil remaining, with legible in- 
fcriptions, when that fantaflic fophift vifited India, 
three hundred and feventy-three years after Alex¬ 
ander’s expedition e . The breadth of the Panjab, 
front Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the In¬ 
dus, is computed to be two hundred and fifty-nine 
geographical miles, in a ft-raight line; and Alex¬ 
ander’s march, computed in the fame manner, did 
not extend above two hundred miles. But, both as 
he advanced and returned, his troops were fo 
fprcad over the country, and often a£ted in fo many 
feparate divifions, and all his movements were fo 
exattly meafured and delineated by men. of fcience, 
whom he kept in pay for the purpofe, that he ac¬ 
quired a very extenfive and accurate knowledge of 
that part of India f . 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks 
of the Hydafpe.s, he found that the officers to whom 
he had given it in charge to build and collect as 
many veffels as poffible, had executed his orders 
with fuch activity and fuccefs that they had af- 
fembled a numerous fleet. As amidft the hurry of 
war, and the rage of conqueft, he never loft fight of 
his pacific and commercial fchemes, the deflination 

* 7 O 9 Phil0llr ' VitaA ^ oI!on ‘ c.+ 3 - Olear, Lipf. 

f Pliu. Net. H:ft, lib. vi. c . 17. 
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of his fleet was to fail down the Indus to the ocean, 
and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfian Gulf, 
that a communication by lea might be opened 
with India and the center of his dominions. 

The conduct of this expedition was committed 
to Nearehus, an officer equal to that important truft. 
But as Alexander was ambitious to acquire fame of 
every kind, and fond of engaging in new and fplen- 
did undertakings, he himfclf accompanied Near- 
chus in his navigation down the river. The ar¬ 
mament was indeed fo great and magnificent, as de¬ 
ferred to be commanded by the conqueror of Afia. 
ft was compofed of an army of a hundred and 
twenty thoufand men, and two hundred elephants, 
and of a fleet of near two thoufand veffels, various in 
burden and form 5 ; on board of which one-third of 
the troops embarked, while the remainder marching 
in two divifions, one on the right, and the other 
on the left, of the river, accompanied them in their 
progrefs. As they advanced, the nations on each 
fide were either compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. 
Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of 
fuch a fleet as he conducted, Alexander was above 
nine months before he reached the ocean \ 

Alexander’s progrefs in India, in this line of 
direction, was far more confidcrable than that 
which he made by the route we formerly traced j 

s Spe NOTE VI, h Strabo, lib. xv, p. 1014. 
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ami when we attend to the various movements of 
his troops, the number of cities which they took, 
and the different Rates which they fubdued, he may 
be faid not only to have viewed, but to have ex¬ 
plored, the countries through which he palled. 
This part of India has been fo little frequented by 
Europeans in later times, that neither the pofuion 
of places, nor their diffanees, can be afeertained 
with the fame accuracy as in the interior provinces, 
or even in the Punjab. But from the refearches 
of Major Pennell, carried on with no iefs difeern- 
ment than induftry, the diftance of that place on 
the Hydafpes, where Alexander fitted out his fleet 
from the ocean, cannot be lefs than a thoufand 
britifh miles. Of this extenfive region a confider- 
able portion, particularly the upper Delta, Rretch¬ 
ing from the capital of the ancient Malii, now 
Mouhan, to Pafala, the modern Tarta, is diffcin- 
guifhed for its fertility and population 3 . 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
iatisfied with having accomplHhed this arduous 
undertaking, led his army by land, back to Perfia. 
The command of the fleet with a confidence body 
of troops on board of it, he left to Nearchus, who, 
after a coafting voyage of feven months, conducted 
it fafely up the Persian Gulf into the Euphrates k . 

In this manner did Alexander firfl open the know¬ 
ledge of India to the people of Europe, and an ex- 

* Re mi ell Mem. 68, &c. 

Plin. Nat. Hift. lib- vi. c, 33, See NOTE VIZ. 
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tetifive didrict of it was furveycd with greater ac¬ 
curacy than could have been expefted from the 
ihort time he remained III that country. For¬ 
tunately an exa£t account, not only of his military 
operations, but of every thing worthy of notice in 
the countries where they were carried on, was re¬ 
corded in the Memoirs or Journals of three of his 
.principal officers, Ptolemy, the fonofLagus, Arifto- 
bulus, and Nearshus. The two former have not 
indeed reached our times, but it is probable that 
the molt important fa£ts which they contained are 
preferved, as Arrian profelfes to have followed them 
as his guides in his Hiftory of the Expedition oi 
Alexander 1 ; a work which, though compofed long 
after Greece had loll its liberty, and in an age when 
genius and tafte were on the decline, is not un¬ 
worthy the pured times of Attic literature. 

With refpect to the general date of India, we 
learn from thefe writers, that in the age of Alex T 
ander, though there was not eftab lifted in it any 
powerful empire, refembling that which in modern 
times dretched its dominion from the Indus almod 
to Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into 
monarchies of conliderable extent. 1 helping of 
the Prafij was prepared on the banks of the Ganges 
to oppofe the Macedonians, with an army of twenty 
tli ou land cavalry, two hundred thou fan d infantry, 
two thoufand armed chariots, and a great number 
of elephants™. The territory of which Alexander 

i Arrian, lib. i. in prownio. * Died. Sled. lib. xvii. p. *3 a * 
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conftituted Poms the fovereign, is faid to have con¬ 
tained feven ciiftinft nations, and no fewer than two 
thoufand townsEven in the moll refcri&ed fenfe 
that can be given to the vague indefinite appella¬ 
tions of nations and towns , an idea is conveyed of 
a very great degree of population. As the fleet 
failed down the river, the country on each fide was 
found to be in no refpect inferior to that of which 
the government was committed to Porus. 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the fame 
officers that Europe derived its fir ft authentic infor* 
matiou concerning the climate, the foil, the produc¬ 
tions, and the inhabitants of India ; and in a coun¬ 
try where the manners, the cufloms, and even the 
drefs of the people are almoft as permanent and in¬ 
variable as the face of nature itfelf, it is wonder¬ 
ful how exactly the defcriptions given by Alex¬ 
ander’s officers delineate what we now behold in 
India, at the diftance of two thoufand years. The 
ftated change of feafons, now known by the name 
of Monfoons; the periodical rains; the fwelling of 
the rivers; the inundations which thefe occafion j 
the appearance of the country during their continu¬ 
ance. are particularly mentioned and deferibed. No 
Iefs accurate are the accounts which they have 
given of the inhabitants, their delicate and fiend er 
form, their dark complexion, their black uncurled 
hair, their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
upon vegetable food, their divifion into feparate 

n Arrian, lib. vi, c. 2. 
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tribes or cajis, the members of which nevei inter¬ 
marry, the cuflom of wives burning themfelves 
with their deceafed nufbands, and many other parti¬ 
culars, in all which they perfectly referable the 
modern Hindoos. To enter into any detail with 
refpeft to thefe in this place would be premature; 
but as the iubjeft, though curious and interefting, 
will lead unavoidably into difcufiions not well 
fuited to the nature of an hiftorical work, I ilia 11 
refer ve my ideas concerning it for an Appendix, to 
be annexed to this Hifquifition ; and nope they ma^ 
contribute to throw fome additional light upon the 
origin and nature of the commerce with India, 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted for 
its knowledge of India to the expedition of Alex¬ 
ander, it was only afmall portion of that vail con¬ 
tinent which he explored. His operations did not 
extend beyond the modern province of Lahore, 
and the countries on the banks of the Indus 
from Moultan to the fea. Thefe, however, were 
furveyed with that degree of accuracy which I 
have already defcribed ; and it is a circumftance not 
■ unworthy of notice, that this diflnc^ of India 
which Europeans firft entered, and. with which 
they were belt acquainted in ancient times, is 
now lefs known than almoft any part of that 
continent % neither commerce nor war, to which, 
in every age, geography is chiefly indebted for its 
improvement, having led any nation of Europe to 
frequent or explore it* 

° Renn^U Mem* 114* 
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If an untimely death had not put a period to the 
reign of the Macedonian hero* India, we have reafon 
to think, would have been more fully explored by 
the ancients, and the European dominion would 
have been eftablilhed there two thousand years 
fooner. When Alexander invaded' India, he had 
fomething more in view than a tranfient incurfion. 
It was his object to annex that extenfive and opulent 
country to his empire ; and though the refractory 
fpirit of his army obliged him, at that time, to fuf- 
pend the profecution of his plan, he was far from 
relinquilhing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
ineaiures which he adopted for this purpofe, and 
to point out their propriety and probable fuc- 
cefs, is not foreign from the fubjeCfc of this Difqui- 
fition, and will convey a more juft idea than is 
pfually entertained, of the original genius and extent 
of political wifdom which diftinguifhed this illuf- 
trious man. 

When Alexander became mafter of the Perfian 
empire, he early perceived, that with all the power 
of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by the 
troops which the afeendant he had acquired over 
the various ftates of Greece might enable him to 
raife there, he could not hope to retain in fubjec- 
tion territories fo extenfive and populous ; that to 
render his authority fecure and permanent, it muft 
be eftablilhed in the afte&ion of the nations which 
he had fubdued, and maintained by their arms; 
and that in order to acquire this, advantage, all dif- 
Unctions between the victors and vanquilhed muft 

t be 
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be abolilhed, and his European and Afiatic fubje&s 
mull be incorporated and become one people, by 
obeying the fame laws, and by adopting the fame 
manners, inftitutions, and difcipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted to accomplifh what he had in view, nothing 
could be more repugnant to the ideas and preju¬ 
dices of his countrymen. The Greeks had fuch an 
high opinion of the pre-eminence to which they 
were raifed by civilization and fcience, that they feem. 
hardly to have acknowledged the reft of mankind 
tn be of the fame fpecies with themfekes. To every 
other people they gave the degrading appellation of 
Barbarians, and, in confequence of their own boafted 
fuperiority, they affected a right of dominion over 
them, in the fame manner (to ufe their own ex- 
preffton) as the foul has over the body, and men 
have over irrational animals. Extravagant as this 
pretenfion may now appear, it found admiffion, to the 
difgrace of ancient philofophy, into all the fchools. 
Ariftotle, full* of this opinion, in fupport of which 
he employs arguments more fubtle than folid p , ad- 
vifed Alexander to govern the Greeks like fubjeSs, 
and the Barbarians as flaves j to confider the for¬ 
mer as companions, the latter as creatures of an in¬ 
ferior nature i. But the fentiments of the pupil 
were more enlarged than tbofe of his mailer, and 

K. 

p Ariftot. Folk. i. c t 3 — 7 . 

•3 PJut. dc Fortuna Alex, Orat- i* p. 302 . voL 71L edit, 
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his experience in governing men taught the monarch 
what the fpec illative fcience of the philofopher did 
not difcover. Soon after the vidtorv at Arbeia, 
Alexander himfelf, and, by his perfuafion, many 
of his officers, affirmed the Perfian drefs, and con¬ 
formed to feveral of their cuftoms. At the fame 
time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to imitate 
the manners of the Macedonians, to learn the 
Greek language, and to acquire a relifh for the 
beauties of the elegant writers in that tongue, which 
were then univerfally flu died and admired. In or¬ 
der to render the union more complete, he re- 
folved to marry one of the daughters of Darius, 
and chofe wives for a hundred of his principal 
officers in the moil iliuftrious Perfian families. 
Their nuptials were celebrated with great pomp 
and feflivity, and with high exultation of the con¬ 
quered people. In imitation of- them, above ten 
thoufand Macedonians, of inferior rank married 
Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander gave 
nuptial prefents, as a telUmony of his approbation 
of their conduct r . 

But afliduoufiy as Alexander laboured to unite 
his European and Afiatic fubjects by the molt in- 
difiolubie ties, he did not truft entirely to the fuc- 
cefs of that meafure for the fecurity of his new con* 
quells. In every province which he fubdued, he 
made choice of proper ftations, where he built and 

f Am;m, lib. vii, c. 4. Pint, de Fort. Alex, p, 304. 
See NOTE VIII. 
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fortified cities, in which he placed garrifons compofed 
partly of fuch of the natives as conformed to the 
Grecian manners and difcipline, and partly of fuch 
of his European fubjects as were worn out with the 
fatigues of fervice, and wifoed for repofe and a per¬ 
manent eftabli foment. Thefe cities were numerous, 
and ferved not only as a chain of pofls to keep 
open the communication between the different pro¬ 
vinces of his dominions, but as places of ftrength 
to over-awe and curb the conquered people. Thirty 
thoufand of his new fubjects, who had been difci- 
plined in thefe cities, and armed after the European 
fcifoion, appeared before Alexander in Sufa, and 
were formed by him into that compact folid 
body of infantry, known by the name of the Pha¬ 
lanx, which conftituted the ftrength of a Macedo¬ 
nian army. But in order to fecure entire authority 
over this new corps, as well as to render it more ef¬ 
fective, he appointed that every officer in it en- 
trufted with command, either fuperior or fubaltern, 
fhould be European. As the ingenuity of man¬ 
kind naturally has recourfe in fimilar fituations to 
the fame expedients, the European powers, who 
now in their Indian territories employ numerous 
bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, in forming 
the eftablifoment of thefe troops, adopted the fame 
maxims ; and, probably without knowing it, have 
modelled their battalions of Seapoys upon the fame 
principles as Alexander did his phalanx ofPerfians. 

The farther Alexander pufhed his conquefls 
from the banks of the Eurph rates, which may be 

confidered 
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confidered as the center of his dominions, he found 
it necedary to build and to fortify a greater num¬ 
ber of cities. , Several of tliefe to the Eafl and South 
of the Cafpian lea, are mentioned by ancient au¬ 
thors ; and in India itfelf, he founded two cities on 
the hanks of the Hydafpes, and a third on the 
Acefmes, both navigable rivers, which, after uniting 
their flreams, fall into the Indus q . From the choice 
of fuch fituations, it is obvious that he intended, 
by means of thefe cities, to keep open a communi¬ 
cation with India, not only by land, but by fea. 
It was chiefly with a view to the latter of thefe ob¬ 
jects, (as I have already obferved,) that he examined 
the navigation of the Indus with fo much attention. 
With the fame view, oil his return to Sufa, he, in 
perfon, furveved the courfe of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and gave directions to remove fhe cata¬ 
racts or dams, with which the ancient monarchs of 
Perfia, induced by a peculiar precept of their reli¬ 
gion, which enjoined them to guard with the ut- 
moft care againft defiling any of the elements, had 
conftrucied near the mouths of thefe rivers, in or¬ 
der to flint out their fubje&s from any accefs to the 
ocean r . By opening the navigation in this manner, 
he propofed, that the valuable commodities of India 
fliould be conveyed from the Perfian Gulf into the 
interior parts of his Afiadc dominions, while by the 
Arabian Gulf they fliould be carried to Alexandria, 
and did rib a ted to the reft of the world. 

S See NOTE IX. 

r .Aman, lib, vj. c. 7, Strabo, lib. xvi. p, 1074, &c. See 
NOTE X.- ' 
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Grand and extenfive as thefe feh ernes were, 
the precautions employed, and the arrangements 
made for carrying them into execution, were fo 
various. and fo proper, that Alexander had good 
reafon to entertain fanguine hopes of their proving 
fuccefsful. At the time when the mutinous fpirit 
of his foldiers obliged him to relinquifh his opera¬ 
tions in India, he was not thirty years of age com¬ 
plete. At this enterprizing period of life, a prince, 
of a fpirit fo a£Hve, perfevering, and indefatigable, 
muff have foon found means to refume a favourite 
meafure on which he had been long intent. If he 
had invaded India a fecond time, he would not, as 
formerly, have been obliged to force his way through 
hoflile and unexplored regions, oppofed at every 
fUp by nations and tribes of Barbarians whofe 
names had never reached Greece. All Afia, from 
the fhores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hy- 
phafis, would then have been fubjeft to his do¬ 
minion ; and through that immenfe ftretch of coun¬ 
try he had eftab lifted fuch a chain of cities, or for¬ 
tified flattens % that his armies might have conti¬ 
nued their march with fafety, and have found a re¬ 
gular fucceffion of magazines provided for their 
fubfiftence. Nor would it have been difficult for 
him to bring into the field, forces fufficient to have 
atchieved the conqueft of a country fo populous 
and extenfive as India. Having armed and tlifci- 
plmed his fubjects in the Eafl like Europeans, they 
would have been ambitious to imitate, and to equal 
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their inftru&ors, and Alexander might have drawn 
recruits, not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia 
and Greece, but from the vail regions of Alia, 
which, in every age, has covered the earth, andafto- 
nifhed mankind with its numerous armies. When 
at the head of fuch a formidable power he had 
reached the confines of India, he might have enter¬ 
ed it under circumftances very different from thofe 
in his firil expedition. He had fecured a firm foot¬ 
ing there, partly by means of the garrifons that he 
left in the three cities which he had built and forti¬ 
fied, and partly by his alliance with Taxiles and 
Porus. Thefe two Indian princes, won by Alex¬ 
ander’s humanity and beneficence, which, as they 
were virtues feldom difplayed in the ancient mode 
of carrying on war, excited of courfe an higher de¬ 
gree of admiration and gratitude, had continued 
Heady in their attachment to the Macedonians. Re¬ 
inforced by their troops, and guided by their inform¬ 
ation as well as by the experience which he had 
acquired in his former campaigns, Alexander mult 
have made rapid progrefs in a country, where 
every invader, from his time to the prefent age, has 
proved fuccefsful. 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. In 
’ confequence of that, however, events took place, 
which illuftrate and confirm the juftnefs of the pre¬ 
ceding fpeculations and conjectures by evidence the 
moft linking and fatisfaftory. When that great 
empire, which the fuperior genius of Alexander 
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had kept united and in fubje&ion, no longer felt sect. 
his fuperintending controul, it broke into pieces, v— 
and its various provinces were feized by his princi¬ 
pal officers, and parcelled out among them. From 
ambition, emulation, and perfonal animality, they 
loon turned their arms again!! one another; and 
as feveral of the leaders were equally eminent for 
political abilities and for military fkill, the con- 
ted was maintained long, and carried on with fre¬ 
quent viciflitudes of fortune. Amidft the various 
convulftons and revolutions which thefe occafioned, 
it was found that the meafures of Alexander for the 
prefervation of his conquefls had been concerted 
with fuch fagacity, that, upon the final redo ration 
of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion continued 
to be eftablifhed in every part of Afia, and not 
one province had fliaken off the yoke. Even India, 
the mod remote of Alexander’s conqueds, quietly 
fubmitted to Pytho the foil of Agenor, and after* 
wards to Seleucus, who fucceffiveiy obtained domi¬ 
nion over that part of Afia. Porus and Taxiies, 
notwithdanding the death of their benefactor, 
neither declined fubmiffion to the authority of the 
Macedonians, nor made any attempt to recover in¬ 
dependence. 

During the conteds for power and fuperiority 
among the fucceffors of Alexander, Seleucus who, 
in every effort of enterprifing ambition, was inferior 
to none of them, having rendered himfelf mader 
of all the provinces of the Perfian empire compre¬ 
hended under the name of Upper Afia, coniidered 
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thofe countries of India which had been fubdued 
by Alexander* as belonging to that portion of the 
Macedonian empire of which he was now the fove- 
reign. Seleucus, like all the officers formed under 
Alexander* entertained fuch high ideas of the ad¬ 
vantages which might be derived from a commer¬ 
cial intercourse with India* as induced him to 
march into that country, partly with a view of 
e flab lifting his own authority there, and partly in 
order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately ac¬ 
quired the fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful 
nation on the banks of the Ganges, threatened to 
attack the Macedonians, whofe Indian territories 
bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately no ac¬ 
count of this expedition, which feems to have been 
fplendid and fuccefsful, has reached our times. All 
we know of it is, that he advanced con fider ably 
beyond the utmoft boundary of Alexander’s pro- 
grefs in India *, and would probably have pro¬ 
ceeded much farther, if he had not been confirain- 
ed to flop ftort in his career, in order to oppofe 
Antigonus, who was preparing to invade his domi¬ 
nions at the head of a formidable army. Before 
he began his march towards the Euphrates, he 
concluded a treaty 'with Sandracottus; in confe- 
quence of which, that monarch quietly retained the 
kingdom he had acquired. But the powers and pof* 
feffions of the Macedonians feem to have remained 
unimpaired during the reign of Seleucus, which ter- 
minatedforty-two years after the death of Alexander. 

e See NOTE XIL 
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With a view of cultivating a friendly Inter- 
courfe with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megaflhenes, an officer, who, from his having 
accompanied Alexander in his expedition into India, 
had Tome knowledge of the ftate of the country, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, and fent him as 
his ambaffador to PalibothraIn this famous 
capital of the Prafij, fituated on the banks of the 
Ganges, Megaflhenes refided feveral years, and was 
probably the firft European who ever beheld that 
mighty river, far fuperior to any of the ancient com 
tinent in magnitude x , and no lefs diftinguiflied by 
the fertility of the countries through which it flows* 
This journey of Megafthenes to Palibothra made 
Europeans acquainted with a large extent of coun¬ 
try, of which they had not hitherto any know¬ 
ledge; for Alexander did not advance farther to¬ 
wards the fouth-eaft than that part of the river 
Hydraotes or Rauvee, where the modern city of 
Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, thefite of which, 
as it is a capital pofidon in the geography of an¬ 
cient India, I have inveftigated with the utmoft at¬ 
tention, appears to me the fame with that of the 
modern city of Allahabad, at the confluence ol the 
two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges-* As the 
road from Lahore to Allahabad runs through foine 
of the moft cultivated and opulent provinces of In¬ 
dia, the more the country was explored, the idea of 
Its value rofe higher- Accordingly, what Mega- 

* Strabo, lib. it p. 121, See. Arrian. Hilt- InJ 

* See NOTE XIIL T See NOTE XIV- 
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fthenes obferved during his progrefs to Palibothra, 
and his refidence there, made fuch an impreffion 
upon his own mind, as induced him to publifh an 
ample account of India, in order to make his coun¬ 
trymen more thoroughly acquainted with its import¬ 
ance. From his writings the ancients feem to 
have derived almoft all their knowledge of the in¬ 
terior ft ate of India, and from comparing the three 
moft ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Arrian, they appear manifeftly, from 
their near refemblance, to be a tranfcript of his 
words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes was fo 
fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with the 
truths which he related, many extravagant fic¬ 
tions ; and to him may be traced up the fabulous 
tales of men with ears fo large that they could wrap 
themfelves up in them, of others with a fmgle eye, 
without mouths, without nofes, with long feet, and 
toes turned backwards, of people only three fpans 
in height, of wild men with heads in the fhape of a 
wedge, of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, 
and many other things no lefs wonderful \ The 
extracts from his narrative which have been trans¬ 
mitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, 
feem not to be entitled ta credit, unlefs when they 
are fupported by internal evidence, and confirmed 
by the teftimony of other ancient authors, or 
when they coincide with the experience of mo¬ 
dern times. His account, however, of the di- 
raenfions and geography of India, is curious and 

* Strabo, lib. xx, 1033, A. 1037. C. 
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accurate. His defcription of the power and 
opulence of the Praiij perfectly refembles that 
which might have been given of fome of the greater 
dates in the modern Indoftan* before the eftabliih* 
meat of the Mahomedan or European power in In¬ 
dia, and is confonant to the accounts which Alex¬ 
ander had received concerning that people* He 
was informed, as has been already mentioned, that 
they were prepared to oppofe him on the banks of 
the Ganges, with an army confiding of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, two hundred thoufand infantry, 
and two thoufand armed chariots a ; and Me- 
gaflhenes relates, that he had an audience of San- 
dracottus in a place where he was encamped with an 
army of four hundred* thoufand men b * The enor¬ 
mous dimenfions which he affigns to Palibothra, 
of no lefs than ten miles in length, and two in 
breadth, and furrounded by walls in which there 
were five hundred and feventy towers, and 
fixty-four gates, would probably have been rank¬ 
ed by Europeans among the wonders which he 
delighted to relate, if they were not now w*ell ac¬ 
quainted with the rambling manner in which the 
cities of India were built, and did not know with 
certainty that, both in former and in the pre- 
fent times, it might boaft of cities Hill more ex ten - 
five c * 

This embaffy of Megafthenes to Sandracottus, 
and another of Daimachus to liis fon and fuccef- 

4 Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 232, Q. Cart, lib. ix. e, 2, 

18 Strabo, lib, xv. p, c - * Remiell Mem. 49, jo. 
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for Allitrochidas, are the laft t ran fa £t ions of the 
Syrian monarchs with India, of which we have any 
account‘b Nor can we either fix with accuracy 
the time, or deferibe the manner in which their 
pofleffions in India were wrefted from them. It is 
probable that they were obliged to abandon that 
country foon after the death of Seleucus e . 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, 
about this period, thofe provinces in India, which 
had been fubjedt to their dominion, the Greeks in 
a (mailer kingdom, compofed of fome fragments of, 
Alexander’s empire, (till maintained an intercourfe 
with India, and even made fome confiderable ac- 
quifition of territory there. This was the king¬ 
dom of Bactria, originally fubjedt to Seleucus, but 
wrefted from his fon or grandfofl, and rendered 
an independent ftate, about fixty-nine years after 
the death of Alexander. Concerning the tranfac- 
tions of this kingdom, we muft reft fatisfied with 
gleaning a few imperfect hints in ancient authors, 
from them we learn that its commerce with India 
was great; that the conquefts of the Badh'ian kings 
in that country, were more extenfive than thofe of 
Alexander himfelf, and particularly that they re¬ 
covered poffeflion of the diftridt near the mouth of 
the Indus, which he had fubdued f . Each of the 
fix princes who reigned in Badtria, carried on mill. 

a NOTE XV. e Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. 

f Strabo, lib. xi. 785.'D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Juflm. 
lib. xli, c. 4. Bayer Hill. Regni Gracor. Badirianij pallim. 
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tary operations in India with fuch fuccefs, that they 
penetrated far into the interior part of the country, 
and proud of the conquefts which they had made, as 
well as of the ex fenfire dominions over which they 
reigned, fome of them a (Turned the lofty title of 
Great/Cvzg, which diftinguifiied thePerfian monarchs 
in the days of their high eft fplendour. But we 
fhould not have known how long this kingdom of 
BaQria fublifted, or in what manner it terminated, 
if M. de Guigncs had not called in the hiftorians of 
China to fupply the defeats of the Greek and Ro¬ 
man writers. By them wc are informed, that about 
one hundred and twenty-fix years before the Chrift- 
ian sra, a powerful horde of Tartars, puttied from 
their native feats on the confines of China, and ob¬ 
liged to move towards' the weft by the p refill re of 
a more numerous body that rolled on behind them, 
paflfed the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon Badtria, 
like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed that king¬ 
dom, and put an end to the dominion of the 
Greeks s there, after it had been eftablifhed near 
one hundred and thirty years h . 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new communication 
with the Eaft, and carried their victorious arms 
into every part of India, no European power ac¬ 
quired territory, or eftablifhed its dominion there. 

* Mem, de Literat. tom. xxv. p, ij, 

* See NOTE XVI. - 
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During this long period, of more than fixteen hun¬ 
dred years, all fchemes of conqtieft in India feem 
to have been totally relinquifhed, and nothing more 
was aimed at by any nation, than to fecurc an in- 
tercourfe of trade with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe 
was eftablifhed ; and it is not without furprife that 
we obferve how foon and how regularly the comr 
merce with the Eaft came to be carried on by that 
channel, in which the fagacity of Alexander def- 
tined it to flow. Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, as 
foon as he took poffeflion of Egypt, eftablifhed the 
feat of government in Alexandria. By fome exer¬ 
tions of authority, and many adts of liberality, but 
chiefly by the fame of his mild and equal admini* 
11 ration, he drew fuch a number of inhabitants to 
this favourite refidence, that it foon became a popu. 
lotis and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved and 
had poffefl'ed the confidence of Alexander more per- 
fedtly than any of his officers, he knew well that his 
chief objedt in founding Alexandria was to fecure 
the advantages arifing from the trade with India. 
A long and profperous reign was favourable to the 
profecutiou of that object, and though ancient au¬ 
thors have not enabled us to trace the ileps which 
the firft Ptolemy took for this purpofe, we have a 
linking evidence of his extraordinary attention to 
naval affairs, in his erecting a light-houfe ontheifland 
of Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alex¬ 
andria a work of fuch magnificence as to be reck¬ 
oned 


1 Strabo, lib. xyii. p. 1140, C. 
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oned one 'of the feven wonders of the world. 
With refpe£t to the commercial arrangements of 
his fon Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more per¬ 
fect information. In order to bring the trade with 
India, (which began to revive at Tyre, its ancient 
flauon k ,) to center in Alexandria, he fet about 
forming a canal, an hundred cubits in breadth, and 
thirty cubits in depth, between Arfmoe on the 
Red Sea, not far from the fituation of the modern 
Suez, and the Peleufiac or eaftern branch of the 
Nile, by means of which the produSions of India 
might have been conveyed to that capital wholly by 
water. But either on account of fome danger ap¬ 
prehended from completing it, that work was never 
finifhed; or from the flow and dangerous naviga* 
tion towards the northern extremity of the Red 
Sea, this canal was found to be of fo little ufo, that 
in Order to facilitate the communication with In- 
dia, he built a city on the weft coaft of that fea,' 
almofl: under the Tropic, to which he gave the 
name of BereniceThis'new city foon became the 
ftaple of the trade with India From Berenice 
the goods were tranfported by land to Coptos, a 
city three miles diflant from the Nile, but which 
had a communication with that river by a navi¬ 
gable canal, of which there are ftill fome remains' 1 , 
and thence carried down the ftream to Alexandria, 

k Strabo, lib. zvi. 1089. A, 

Strabo, lib. xvii. 1136, D. Plin, Nat. Hift, lib, vi 

c. 29. 

m See NOTE XVII. 

* P’Anville Mem, de PEjypte, p, 21 
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The diftance between Berenice and Coptos was, 
according to Pliny, two hundred and fifty-eight 
Roman miles, and the road lay through the defart 
of Thebais, almoft entirely deftitute of water. But 
the attention of a powerful monarch made pro- 
idfion for fupplying this want, by fearehing for 
fprings, and wherever thefe were found he built 
inns, or more probably in the eaftern ftyle cara- 
vanferaSj for the accommodation of merchants 0 . In 
this channel the intercour/e between the Eaft and 
"Weft continued to be carried on during two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, as long as Egypt remained 
an independent kingdom. 

T he fhips de {lined for India took their depart¬ 
ure from Berenice, and failing, according to the 
ancient mode of navigation, along the Arabian 
ihore, to tlie promontory Syagrus, (now Cape Ra- 
falgate,) held their courfe along the conft ofPerfia, 
either diredtlv to Pattala, (now Tatra,) at the head 
of the lower Delta of the Indus, or to fome other 
emporium on the weft coaft of India. To this 
part of India which Alexander had vifited and 
iubdued, the commerce under the protection of 
the Egyptian monarchs feems to have been con¬ 
fined for a eonfiderable time, Afterwards a more 
convenient courfe was followed, and from Cape 
Rafalgate veflels failed in a direct courfe to Zizerus. 
This, according to M, de Montefquieu p , was the 

0 Strabo, lib. xyii, p, j i <7. D, 1 i6j. 

p E Dfprit (Jt's Lois, lib. xxi. c. 7. 
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kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea-coaft adjacent to the 
mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek mo- 
narchs of Badtria ; according to Major Rennell % 
it was a port on the northern part of the Malabar 
coaft. Ancient authors have not conveyed fuch in¬ 
formation as will enable us to pronounce with 
certainty, which of thefe two oppoiite opinions is 
beft founded. Nor can we point out with accuracy, 
what were the other ports in India which the mer¬ 
chants from Berenice frequented, when that trade 
was fil'd opened. As they failed in veflels of final! 
burden, which crept timidly along the coaft, it is 
probable that their voyages were circumfcribed 
within very narrow limits, and ,that under the 
Ptolemies, no confiderable progrefs was made in 
the difeovery of India r . 

From this monopoly of the commerce by fea 
between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long en¬ 
joyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of opu¬ 
lence and power for which it was confpicuous, 
In modern times, acquainted with the vigilant and 
enterprifmg activity of commercial rivalfhip, there 
is hardly any circumftance in ancient ftory which 
appears more furprifing, than that the fovereigns 
of Egypt fhould have been permitted to engrofs 
this lucrative trade without competition, or any 
attempt to wreft it out of their hands; efpecially 
as the powerful monarchs of Syria might, from 
the Perfian Gulf, have carried on an intercourfe 

* Introdua, p.xxxvii. ' See NOTE XVIII. 
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with the fame parts of India, by a fforter and fafer 
courfe of navigation. Different confiderations 
lean to have induced them fo tamely to relin- 
quifh all the obvious advantages of this commerce. 
The kings of Egypt, by their attention to mari¬ 
time affairs, had formed a powerful fleet, which 
gave them fuch decided command of the fea, 
that they could have c ruffed with eafe any rival 
in trade. No commercial intercourse feems ever 
to have been carried on by fea between Perfia and 
India. The Perfians had fuch an infuperable 
averfion to that element, or were fo much afraid 
of foreign inyafion, that their monarchs (as I 
have already obferved) obftructed the naviga¬ 
tion of the great rivers, which gave accefs to 
the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works. As their fubjefts, however, were no lefs 
defirous than the people around them to poffefs 
the valuable productions and elegant manufactures 
oi India, thefe were conveyed to ail the parts of 
then ex ten five dominions by I and-carriage. The 
Commodities deftined for the fupply of the northern' 
provinces, were tranfported on camels from the 
banks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down 
the ft ream of which they were carried to the 
C.afpian fe.a, and diftributed, partly by land-car¬ 
riage, and partly by navigable rivers, through the 
different countries, bounded on one hand by the 
Cafpian, and on the other by the Euxine Vea\ 
the commodities of India intended for the fouth* 

’ StT * ho ‘ D- Plin. Nat. Hill' lib. »L c. I? . 
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em and interior provinces, proceeded by land 
from the Cafpian gates to fome 'of the great 
rivers, by which they were circulated through 
every part of the country. This was the ancient 
mode of intercourfe with India, while the Perfian 
empire was governed by its native princes; and 
it has been obferved in every age, that when any 
branch of commerce has got into a certain channel, 
although it may be neither the moft proper nor 
the moft commodious one, it requires long time, 
and confiderable efforts, to give it a different 
direction \ 

To all tliefe reafons for fufferiijtg the monarch* 
of Egypt to continue in the undifturbed poffef- 
fion of the trade with India by fea, another may¬ 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an error in 
geography extremely unaccountable, and in which 
they perfifted, notwithftanding repeated epporr 
tunities of obtaining more accurate information, be¬ 
lieved the Cafpian fea to be a branch of the great 
Northern Ocean, and the kings of Syria might 
hope by that means to open a communication with 
Europe, and to circulate through it the valuable 
productions ( of the eaft, without intruding into 
iliofe feas, the navigation of which the Egyptian 
mcnarchs feemed to confider as their exclufive 
right. This idea had been early formed by the 
Greeks, when they became mafters of Afia. Sc¬ 
iences Nicator, the fir ft and moft fagacious of the 

1 See Note XIX. 
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Syrian kings, at the time when he was affaffmated, 
entertained thoughts of forming a junction be¬ 
tween the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal", 
and if this could have been effected, his fubjects, 
beftdes the extenfion of their trade in Europe, 
might have fupplied all the countries in the North 
of Alia, on the coaft of the Euxine fea as well 
as many of thofe which ftretch eaftward from the 
Cafpian, with the productions of India. As thofe 
countries, though now thinly inhabited by a mifer- 
able race of men, deftitute of induftry and of 
wealth, were in ancient times extremely populous, 
and filled with great and opulent cities, this muff 
have been confidered as a branch of commerce of 
fuch magnitude and value, as to render the fecuring 
of it an object worthy the attention of the moft 
powerful monarch, 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria' 
laboured with emulation and ardour to fecure to 
their fubjeCts all the advantages of the Indian 
trade, a power arofe in the Weft which proved 
fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of 
their military inftitutions, and the wifdom of their 
political conduct, having rendered themfelves mat¬ 
ters of all Italy and Sicily, foon overturned the 
rival republic of Carthage, fubjeCted Macedonia 
and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria, 
and at laft turned their victorious arms againft 
Egypt, the only kingdom remaining of thofe efta- 

“ Plin, Nat. Hilt. lib. vi, c. it. 
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biifhed by the fucceflbrs of Alexander the Great. 
After a feries of events which belong not to the 
fubjeft of this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed to 
the Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Auguftus. Aware of its great 
importance, he, with that provident fagacity which 
diftinguifhes his character, not only referved it as 
one of the provinces fubje£fc immediately to imperial 
authority, but by various precautions, well known 
to every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This 
extraordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded 
not only from confidering Egypt as one of the chief 
granaries on which the capital depended for fub- 
fiftence, but as the feat of that lucrative commerce 
which had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs 
fuch enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 
envy of other princes, and produced, when brought 
into the trcafury of the empire, a confiderable al¬ 
teration both in the value of property, and the 
flate of manners, in Rome itfelf. 
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SECTION II. 

Intercourfe with India, from the Efabli/bment of the 
Roman Dominion in Egypt, to the Conquc/i of that 
Kingdom by the Mahomedans. 

T T pon the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans, 
and the reduction of that kingdom to a pro¬ 
vince of their empire, the trade with India conti¬ 
nued to be carried on in tiie fame mode under 
their powerful protection: Rome, enriched with the 
ipoils and the tribute of almofl: all the known world, 
had acquired a tafle for luxuries of every kind. 
Among people of this defcription, the produc¬ 
tions of India have always been held in the higheft 
eilimation. The capital of the greateft empire ever 
eftablifhed in Europe, filled with citizens, who had 
now no occupation hut to enjoy and diflipate the 
wealth accumulated by their anseftors, demanded 

every 
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every thing elegant, rare, or coftly, which that 
remote region could furnifh, in order' to fupport 
its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. To fupply 
this demand, new and extraordinary efforts be* 
came requifite, and the commerce with India in* 
creafed to a degree, which (as I have obferved in 
another place 1 ) will appear aflonifbing even to the 
prefent age, in which that branch of trade has 
been extended far beyond the practice or concep¬ 
tion of any former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported into 
the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans 
received an additional fupply of them by another 
mode of conveyance. From the earliefl times, 
there feems to have been fome communication be¬ 
tween Mefopotamia, and other provinces on the 
banks of the Euphrates, an*l thofe parts of Syria 
and Paleftine, which Iay^near the Mediterranean, 
The migration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees 
from Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an inflance 
of this \ The journey through the defart, which 
feparated thefe countries, was much facilitated by 
its affording one flation abounding with water, 
and capable of cultivation. As the intercourfc in- 
creafed, the poffeflion of this flat: on became an ob¬ 
ject of fo much importance, that Solomon, when he 
turned his attention towards the extenfion of com¬ 
merce among his lubje&s, built a fenced city there . 

* Hift. of America, voL i. p. *j. 6 Genef. xi. «i. 

e jc Kings, ix. i*. 2 Chron, viii. 4. 
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Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wildernefs, 
and its Greek one of Palmyra , are both de¬ 
scriptive of its Situation in a Spot adorned with 
palm-trees. This is not only plentifully fupplied 
with water, but furrounded by a portion of fertile 
land, which (though of no great extent) renders 
it a delightful habitation in the midft of barren 
lands and an inhofpi table defart. Its happy po¬ 
rtion, at the diftance of eighty-five miles from the 
river Euphrates, and about one hundred and feven- 
teen miles from the neareft coaft of the Mediter¬ 
ranean d , induced its inhabitants to enter with ar¬ 
dour into the trade of conveying commodities from 
one of thefe to the other. As the mo ft valuable 
productions of India, brought up the Euphrates 
from the Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as to 
bear the expence of a long land- carriage, this 
trade foon became fo donfiderable that the opu¬ 
lence and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. 
Its government was of the form which is belt 
fuited to the genius of a commercial city, repub¬ 
lican ; and from the peculiar advantages of its 
lituation, as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it 
.long maintained its independence, though fur. 
rounded by powerful and ambitious neighbours, 

11 In a former edition, I ftated the di fiance of Palmyra 
from the Euphrates at fixty miles, and from the Mediter¬ 
ranean at two hundred and three miles. Into thefe errors I 
was led by M. D’Anviile, who, in his Meraoire fur I'Eu- 
phrate et le Tigris, a work publifhed in old age, did not 
retain his wonted accuracy. From information communi¬ 
cated by Major Rennell, I have fubfiituted the true diftances. 

Under 
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Under the Syrian monarchs defcended from 
Seieucus it attained to its highefl degree of fplen- 
dour and wealth, one great fource of which feems 
to have been the fupplying their fubjedts with 
Indian commodities. When Syria fubmitted to the 
irrefiftible arms of Rome, Palmyra continued up-' 
wards of two centuries a free ftate, and its friend- 
fhip was courted with emulation and folicitude by 
the Romans, and their rivals .for empire, the Pav- 
thians. That it traded with both, and particularly 
that from it Rome as well as other parts of the 
empire received the productions of India, we learn 
from Appian an author of good credit e . i3ut in 
tracing the progrefs of the commerce of the an¬ 
cients with the Eaft, I fhould not have ventured, 
upon his (ingle teftimony, to mention this among 
the channels of note in which it was carried on, 
if a Angular difcovery, for which we are indebted 
to the liberal curiofity and enterprifmg fpirit of our 
own countrymen, did not confirm and illustrate 
what he relates. Towards the clofe of the laft 
century, feme gentlemen of the Englifii factory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the Eaft 
concerning the wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ven¬ 
tured, notwithftanding the fatigue and danger of a 
journey through the defart, to viiit them, i o theii 
aftonifhment they beheld a fertile fpot ot fome 
miles in extent ariftng like an ifland out of a vaft 
plain of fand, covered with the remains of temples, 
porticoes, aqueducts, and other public works, 

<= Appian. de Bello Civil. lib. v, p. 1076. edit. ToIIii. 

E which, 
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sect, which, in magnificence and fplendour, and foine 
of them in elegance, were not unworthy of Athens 
or of Rome in their mo ft prosperous ftate. Al- 
•lured by their defcription of them, about ftxty years 
thereafter, a party of more enlightened travellers, 
having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater 
attention and more fcientiftc fkill, declared that 
what they beheld there exceeded the moft ex¬ 
alted ideas which they had formed concerning 
it f . 

Prom both thefe accounts, as well as from re¬ 
collecting the extraordinary degree of power to 
which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, Syria, 
Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part of Afia 
Minor were conquered by its arms} when Ode- 
natus, its chief magiftrate, was decorated with the 
imperial purple, and Zenobia contended for the 
dominion of the Eaft with Rome under one of its 
moft warlike emperors, it is evident that a ftate 
which could derive little importance from its ori¬ 
ginal territory, muft have owed its aggrandife- 
ment to the opulence acquired by extenfivc com¬ 
merce. Of this the Indian trade was undoubtedly 
the moft confiderable, and moft lucrative branch. 
But it is a cruel mortification, in fearching for what 
is inftructive in the hiftory of paft times, to find 
that the exploits of conquerors who have defolated 
the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have ren¬ 
dered nations unhappy, are recorded with minute. 


f Wood's Ruing of Palmyra, p* 37, 
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and often difgufling accuracy, while the dif- 
covery of iifeful arts, and the progrefs of the moil 
beneficial branches of commerce, are paiied over in 
filence, and fuffered to fink into oblivion. 

After, the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, 
trade never revived there. At prefent a few mifer- 
able huts of beggarly Arabs are fcaltered in the 
courts of its {lately temples, or deform its elegant 
porticoes ; and exhibit an humiliating contrail to 
its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their a&ivity in order to fupply the in- 
creafing demands of Rome for Indian commodi¬ 
ties, and vied with each other in their efforts, the 
eagernefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought India 
itfelf nearer to the reft of the world. In the courfe 
of their voyages to that country, the Greek and 
Egyptian pilots could not fail to obferve the re¬ 
gular fhifting of the periodical winds or monfoons, 
and how fteadily they continued to blow during 
one part of the year from the Eaft, and during the 
other from the Weft. Encouraged by attending 
to this circumftance, Hippalus, the commander of 
a {hip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, about 
fourfcore years after Egypt was annexed to the 
Roman empire, to relinquiih the flow and cir¬ 
cuitous courfe which I have defcribed, and ftretch- 
ing boldly from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
acrofs the ocean, was carried by the weftem in on- 
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foon to Mufiris, a harbour in that part of India, 
now known by the name of the Malabar coaft. 

This route to India was held to be a difcovery 
of fuch importance, that in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the inventor, the name of Hippalus was 
given to the wind which enabled him to perform 
the voyage 3 . As this was one of the great eft 
efforts of navigation in the ancient world, and 
opened the beft communication by fea between the 
Kaft and Weft that was known for fourteen hun¬ 
dred years, it merits a particular defeription. For¬ 
tunately Pliny has enabled us to give it with a de¬ 
gree of accuracy, which can feldom be attained in 
tracing the naval or commercial operations of 
the ancients. From Alexandria (he obferves) to 
Juliopolis is two trails; there the cargo deftined 
for India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried 
to Coptos, which is diftanr three hundred and 
three miles, and the voyage is ufually accomplifhed 
In twelve days. From Coptos goods are conveyed 
by land-carriage to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, 
halting at different ftations regulated according 
to the convcniency of watering. The diftance be¬ 
tween thefe cities is two hundred and fifty-eight 
miles. On account of the heat the caravan travels 
only during the night, and the journey is finilhed on 
the twelfth day. From Berenice, (hips take their de¬ 
parture about midfummer, and in thirty days reach 
Ocelis (Gella) at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 

s Perip. Mar, fhythr. p. 32. 

or 
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or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the coaft of Arabia 
Felix. Thence they fail in forty days to hi u fir is, 
the firft emporium in India. They begin their 
voyage homewards early in the Egyptian month 
Thihi, which anfwers to our December; they fail 
with a north-eaft wind, and when they enter the 
Arabian Gulf meet with a Couth or fouth-wefl 
wind, and thus complete the voyage in lets than 
a year h . 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and 
of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, which 
was 3 ike wile frequented by the Chips from Berenice, 
as being both fo incommodious for trade on ac¬ 
count of the fhallownefs of the ports, that it be¬ 
came neceffary to difcharge and take in the car¬ 
goes in fmall boats, does not enable us to fix 
their pofition with perfebt accuracy, ibis de- 
fcription applies to many ports on the Malabar 
coafl, but from two circumftances mentioned by 
him ; one, that they are not far diftant from 
Cottonara, the country which produces pepper 
in great abundance \ and the other, that in fail¬ 
ing towards them the courfe lay near Nitiias, 
the ftation of the pirates j. I adopt the opinion 
of major Pennell, that they were fituated fome- 
where between Goa and ieilicherry, and that 
probably the modern Meerzaw or Merjee is the 
Mufiris of the ancients, and Barcelore their Barace 

h Plin. Nat. Hill. lib. vi. c, 23. See NOTE XX. 

» Introd. p. xxxvii. 
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As in thefe two ports was the principal Haple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when in 
its mofi fiourifhing Hate, this feeras to be the 
proper place for inquiring into the nature of the 
commerce which the ancients, particularly the 
Romans, carried on with that country, and for 
enumerating the commodities moll in requefi, 
which they imported from it. But as the opera¬ 
tions of commerce and the mode of regulating it, 
were little attended to in thofe Hates of antiquity, 
of whofe tranfactions we have any accurate know¬ 
ledge ; their hifiorians hardly enter into any de- 
tail concerning a fubject of fuch fubordinate im¬ 
portance in their political fyfiem, and it is moilly 
from brief hints, detached fa£ts, and incidental 
obfervations, that we can gather information con¬ 
cerning it k . 

In every age, it has been a commerce of luxury, 
rather than of ncceffity, which has been carried on 
between Europe and India. Its elegant manufac¬ 
tures, fpices, and precious Hones, are neither 
objefts of defire to nations of firnple manners, 
nor are fuch nations poffefied of wealth fufficient 
to purchafe them. But at the time the Romans 
became mafiers of the Indian trade, they were 
not only (as has already been obferved) in that 
Hage of fociety when men are eager to obtain every 
thing that can render the enjoyment of life more 
exquifite, or add to its fplendour, but they had 
acquired all the fantaHic tafies formed by the 


fc See NOTE XXI. 
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caprice and extravagance of wealth. They were 
of confequence highly delighted with thofe new 
objects of gratification with which India fupplied 
them in fuch abundance. The productions of that 
country, natural as well as artificial, feem to have 
been much the fame in that age as in the pre- 
fent. But the tafle of the Romans in luxury dif¬ 
fered in many refpeCts from that of modern times, 
and of courfe their demands from India differed 
confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as 
complete as poffible, I fhall in the firft place make 
fome obfervations on the three great articles of ge¬ 
neral importation from India. I. Spices and aro¬ 
matics. 2 . Precious Hones and pearls. 3 , Silk. 
And then I Ihall give fome account (as far as I 
can venture to do it from authentic information) 
of the afforfment of cargoes both outward and 
homeward bound, for the veffels fitted out at Bere¬ 
nice to different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of 
religious worfhip in the heathen world ; from the 
incredible number of their deities, and of the tem¬ 
ples confecrated to them; the confumption of 
frankincenfe and other aromatics which were ufed 
in every facred function, mud have been very 
great. But the vanity of men occafioned a greater 
confumption of thefe fragrant lubftances, than their 
piety. It was the cuftoni of the Romans to bum 
the bodies of their dead, and they deemed it a dis¬ 
play of magnificence, to cover not only the body 
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but the funeral pile on which it was laid, with the 
moil coftly fpices. At the funeral of Sylla, two 
hundred and ten burdens of fpices were ftrewed 
upon the pile. Nero is reported to have burnt a 
quantity of cinnamon and caflia at the funeral of 
Pappoea, greater than the countries from which it 
was imported produced in one year. We cotifume 
in heaps thefe precious lubftances with the car- 
cafes of the dead (fays Pliny): We offer them to 
the Gods only in grains m . It was not from India, 
I am aware, but from Arabia, that aromatics were 
fir ft imported into Europe; and fome of them, 
particularly frankincenlc, were productions of that 
country. But the Arabians were accuftomed, 
together with fpices of native growth, to furnifh 
foreign merchants with others of higher value, 
which they brought from India, and the regions 
beyond it. The commercial iritercourfe of the 
Arabians with the eaftern parts of Afia, was not 
only early, but coniiderable. By means of their 
trading caravans, they conveyed into their own 
country all the valuable productions oftheEaft, 
among which, fpices held a chief place. In every 
ancient account of Indian commodities, fpices and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principal article n . 
Some authors after t that the greater part of thofe 
purchafed in Arabia were not the growth of that 
country, but brought from India That this af- 
fertion was well founded, appears from what has 

m Nat. Hi ft. lib. xii. c. 18. 

n Peripi, Mar, Eryth. p. 22 , s§, Strabo, lib, ii. p- G?. A. 
Jib. jsv. p. 1018. A. 

0 Strabo, lib. xvii. p 1129. C. 

been 
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been obferved in modern times. T he frankincenfe 
of Arabia, though reckoned the peculiar and 
moft precious production of the country, is much 
inferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the Eaft j and it is chiefly with the latter, that the 
Arabians at prefent fupply the extenfive demands 
of various provinces of Afia for this commodity p . 
It is upon good authority, then, that I have men-- 
tioned the importation of fpices as one of the moil 
confiderable branches of ancient commerce with 
India. In the Auguftan age, an entire ftteet in 
Rome feems to have been occupied by thofe who 
fold frankincenfe, pepper, and other aromatics % 

II. Precious flones, together with which pearls 
may he claffed, feem to be the article next in 
value imported by the Romans from, the Eaft. 
As thefe have no pretenfion to be of any real ufe, 
their value arifes entirely from their beauty and 
their rarity, and even when eftimated moft mode¬ 
rately is always high. But among nations far ad¬ 
vanced in luxury, when they are deemed not 
only ornaments, but marks of diftin&ion, the 
vain and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one 
another for the poffeflion of them, that ^ they 
rife in price to an exorbitant and almoft incre¬ 
dible height. Diamonds, though the art of cut¬ 
ting them was imperfeaiy known to the an¬ 
cients, held an high place in eftimation among 
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them as well as among us. The comparative 
value of other precious flones varied according 
to the diverfity of taftes and the caprice of fafhion. 
The immenfe number of them mentioned by Pliny, 
and the laborious care with which he deferibes 
and arranges them r , will aftonifh, I fhould fuppofe, 
the moll ikilful lapidary or jeweller of modern 
times, and ihews the high requcfl in which they 
were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Ro¬ 
mans feem to have given the preference to pearls 6 . 
Perfons of every rank purchased them with eager- 
nefs; they were worn on every part of drefs j and 
there is fuch a difference, both in fize and in 
value, among pearls, that while fuch as were 
large and of fuperior luftre adorned the wealthy 
and the great, fmaller ones and of inferior quality 
gratified the vanity of perfons in more humble 
ftations of life. Julius Caffar prefemed Ser- 
vilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for 
which he paid forty-eight thoufand four hundred 
and fifty-feven pounds. The famous pearl ear¬ 
rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred and 
fixty-one thoufand four hundred and fifty.eight 
pounds'. Precious ftones, it is true, as well as 
pearls, were found not only in India, but in many 
different countries, and all were ranfacked in order 
to gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, 

' Nat. Hill. lib. xxxvii. s Sec NOTE XXII. 

* Plin. NatiHift. lib. ix, c. 35. See NOTE XXIII. 
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furniflied the chief part, and its productions were 
allowed to be moll abundant, diverfified, and 
valuable. 

III. Another production of India in great de¬ 
mand at Rome, was filk; and when we recoi¬ 
led the variety of elegant fabrics into which it may 
be formed, and how much thefe have added to the 
fplendour of drefs and furniture, we cannot won¬ 
der at its being held in fuch eftimadon by luxuri¬ 
ous people. The price it bore was exorbitant; 
but it was deemed a drefs too expendve and too 
delicate for men 11 , and was appropriated wholly 
to women of eminent rank and opulence. This, 
however, did not vender the demand for it lefs 
eager, efpecially after the example of the diflblute 
Elagabalus introduced the ufe of it among the 
other fex, and accuftomed men to the difgrace 
(as the feverity of ancient ideas accounted it) of 
wearing this effeminate garb. Two circumftanees 
concerning the traffic of filk among the Romans 
merit observation. Contrary to whatufually takes 
place in the operations of trade, the more gene¬ 
ral ufe of that commodity feems not to have in- 
creafed the quantity imported, in fuch proportion 
as to anfwer the growing demand for it, and the 
price of filk was not reduced during the courfe of 
two hundred and fifty years from the time of its 
being firft known in Rome. In the reign of 
Aurelian, it flill continued to be valued at its weight 

u Tacit. Anna], lib. ii. c. 33. 
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in gold. This, it is probable, was owing to the 
mode in which that commodity was procured by 
the merchants of Alexandria. They had no di¬ 
rect intercourfe with China, the only country in 
which the filk-worm was then reared, and its 
labour rendered an article of commerce. All the 
filk which they purchafed in the different ports 
of India that they frequented, was brought thither 
in {hips of the country; and either from fome 
defeat of {kill in managing the filk-worm, the 
produce of its ingenious induftry among the Chinefe 
was fcanty, or the intermediate dealers found 
greater advantage in furniffiing the market of 
Alexandria with a fmall quantity at an high price, 
than to lower its value by increafing the quantity. 
The other circumftance which I had in view is 
more extraordinary, and affords a finking proof 
of the imperfedt communication of the ancients 
with remote nations, and of the {lender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions or 
arts. Much as the manufadtures of filk were 
admired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors, they had not, for 
feveral centuries, after the ufe of it became com¬ 
mon, any certain knowledge either of the countries 
to which they were indebted for this favourite 
article of elegance, or of the manner in which it 
was produced. By fome, filk was fuppofed to be 
a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain trees 
or flowers; others imagined it to be a delicate 
fpecies of wool or cotton; and even thofe who 
had learned that it was the work of an infect, 

{hew, 
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fhew, by their defcriptions, that they had no dif- 
tincl idea of the manner in which it was formed 
It was in confequence of an event that happened 
in the fixth century of the Chridian mra, of 
which I fhall hereafter take notice, that the real 
nature of filk became known in Europe. 

The other commodities ufually imported from 
India, will be mentioned in the account, which I 
now proceed to give, of the cargoes fent out and 
brought home in the {hips employed in the trade 
with that country. For this we are indebted to the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, afcribed to 
Arrian, a curious though ihort treatife, lefs known 
than it deferves to be, and which enters into 
fome details concerning commerce, to which there 
is nothing fimilar in any ancient writer, lhc 
ftrft place^’n India, in which the fhips from Egypt, 
while they followed the ancient courfe of naviga¬ 
tion, were accudomed to trade, was Patala in 
the River Indus. They imported into it woollen 
cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, 
fome precious dones, and fome aromatics un¬ 
known in India, coral, dorax, glafs veflels of 
different kinds, fome wrought lilver, money, and 
wine. In return for thefe, they received fpices of 
various kinds, fapphires, and other gems, filk 
duffs, filk thread, cotton cloths f , and black 
pepper. But a far more confiderable emporium 
on the fame coad was Barygaza, and on that 

* -See NOTE XXIV. * See NOTE XXV. 
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account the author, whom I follow here, defcribes 
its fituation, and the mode of approaching it, with 
great minutenefs and accuracy,* Its fituation 
correfponds entirely with that of Baroach, on the 
great river Nerbuddah, down the ft re am of which, 
or by land-carriage, from the great city of Tagara 
acrofs high mountains % all the productions of the 
interior country were conveyed to it. The articles 
of importation and exportation in this great mart 
were extenfxve and various. Befides thefe already 
mentioned, our author enumerates among the 
former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, 
tin, lead, girdles or failles of curious texture, 
melilot, W'hite gtafs, red arfenic, black lead, gold 
and filver coin. Among the exports he mentions 
the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various 
fabrics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with 
flowers, and long pepper 4 . At Mufiris, the next 
emporium of note on that coaft, the articles im¬ 
ported were much the fame as at Barygaza ; but 
as it lay nearer to the eaftern parts of India, 
and feems to have had much communication with 
them, the commodities exported from it were 
more numerous and more valuable. He fpecifies 
particularly pearls In great abundance and of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, a variety of filk fluffs, rich per¬ 
fumes, tortoife-lhell, different kinds of tranfparent 
gems, efpecially diamonds, and pepper in large 
quantities, and of the belt quality b . 

* See NOTE XXVI. 

* Peripl. Mar, Erythr. p, 28. b Ibid, 31, 3a. 
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The juflnefs of the account given by this 
author of the articles imported from India, is 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the Indian 
commodities fubjedt to the payment of duties are 
enumerated e . By comparing thefe two accounts, 
we may form an idea tolerably exa£fc, of the nature 
and extent of the trade with India in ancient 
times. 

As the Rate of fociety and maimers among 
the natives of India, in the earlieft period in 
which they are known, nearly refembied what 
we obferve among their descendants in the pre- 
fent age ; their wants and demands were, of courfe, 
much the fame. The ingenuity of their own 
artifts was fo able to fupply thefe, that they 
Rood little in need of foreign manufactures or 
productions, except fome of the ufeful metals, 
which their own country did not furnifh in fuf- 
ficient quantity ; and then, as now, it was raoRIy 
with gold and River that the luxuries of the EaR 
were purchafed. In two particulars, however, our 
importations from India differ greatly from thofe 
of the ancients. The drefs, both of the Greeks 
and Romans, was almoR entirely woollen, which, 
by their frequent ufe of the warm bath, w r as ren¬ 
dered abundantly comfortable. Their confumptfon 
of linen and cotton cloths was much inferior to 
that of modern times, when thefe are worn by 

c Digefl, lib. xvxix. tit. iv. § r6 . Da publicanis et 

vedtigalibus. 
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perfons in every rank of iife. Accordingly, a great 
branch of modern importation from that part of 
India with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods ; comprehending under that mercantile 
term, the immenfe variety of fabrics which Indian 
ingenuity has formed of cotton. But as far as I 
have obferved, we have no authority that will juf- 
tify us in dating the ancient importation of thefe to 
be in any degree confiderable. 

In modem times, though it continues flill to 
be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried 
on with India, yet, together with the articles that 
minifter to it, we import to a confiderable extent, 
various commodities which are to be confidered 
merely as the materials of our domeftic manufac¬ 
tures. Such are, the cotton-wool ofIndoftan, the 
filk of China, and the falt-petre of Bengal. But, 
in the accounts of ancient importations from India, 
raw filk and filk-thread excepted, I find nothing 
mentioned that could ferve as the materials of any 
home-manufadture. The navigation of the ancients 
never having extended to China, the quantity of 
unwrought filk with which they were fupplied, 
by means of the Indian traders, appears to have 
been fo fcaniy, that the manufacture of it could 
not make an addition of any moment to their do¬ 
meftic induftry. 

After this fuccmct account of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed to 
inquire what knowledge they had of the countries 

beyond 
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beyond the ports of Mufiris and Barace, the ut- 
moft boundary towards the Eaft to which I have* 
hitherto traced their prog refs* The author of the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, whofe 
accuracy of description jollifies the confidence with 
which I have followed him for fome time, feems 
to have been little acquainted with that part of the 
coaft which Stretches from Barace towards the 
fouth. He mentions, indeed curforily, two or 
three different ports, but gives no intimation that 
any of them were ftaples of the commerce with 
Egypt. He battens to Cbmar, or Cape Comorin, 
the fouthernmoft point of the Indian peninfula ; 
and his description of it is fo accurate, and fo con¬ 
formable to its real Rate, as fhews his information 
concerning it to have been perfectly authentic d . Near 
to this he places the pearl fifhery of Gblchos, the 
modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame with that 
now carried on by the Dutch in the /freight which 
feparates the HI and of Ceylon from the continent j 
as adjacent to this he mentions three different 
ports, which appear to have been fituated on the 
eaft fide of the peninfula now known by the 
name of the Coromandel coaft- He defcribes thefe 
as emporia, or Rations of trade c ; but from an at¬ 
tentive con fi deration of fome circumftances in his 
account of them, I think it probable that the /hips 
from Berenice did not fail to any of thefe ports, 
though they were fupplied, as he informs us, with 

ji Penpb p. D’Anville Ant, de ITiide., ii8j 

' Pertp!, p. 34. 
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sect, the commodities brought from Egypt, as well as 
— 'with the produ&ions of the oppofite coaft of the 
peninfula; but thefe feem to have been imported 
in country Jhips f , It was likewife in veffels of their 
own, varying in Form and burden, and diftinguilhed 
by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, or 
kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near the 
Ganges. Not far from the mouth of that river he 
places an ill and, which he defcribes as fituated 
under the riling fun, and as the lafb region in the 
Eaft that was inhabited f. Of all thefe parts of 
India, the Author of the Circumnavigation appears 
to have had very (lender knowledge, as is mani¬ 
fest, not only from what he mentions concerning 
this imaginary ifland, and from his not attempting 
to defcribe them, but from his relating, with the 
credulity and love of the marvellous, which always 
accompany and characterife ignorance, that thefe 
remote regions were peopled with cannibals, and 
men of uncouth and monftrous forms b . 

I have been induced to bellow this attention 
in tracing the courfe delineated in the Circum¬ 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, becaufe the Au¬ 
thor of it is the firft ancient writer to whom we are 
indebted for any knowledge of the eaftern coaft 
of the great peninfula of India, or of the coun¬ 
tries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, who com- 

f imty.a w \o~ct, 6 Peripl, p .36. 

h Peripl. p. 35 . 
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pofed his great work on geography in the reign 
of Auguftus, India, particularly the moft eaftern 
parts of it, was little known. He begins his 
defcription of it with requeuing the indulgence of 
his readers, on account of the fcanty information 
he could obtain with refpedt to a country fo re¬ 
mote, which Europeans had feldom vifited, and 
many of them tranfiemly only, in the functions of 
military fervice. He obferves that even commerce 
had contributed little towards an accurate inveftiga- 
tion of the country, as few of the merchants from 
Egypt, and the Arabian Gulf, had ever failed as 
far as the Ganges j and from men fo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of con¬ 
fidence could fcarcely be expected. His defc'rip- 
tions of India, particularly its interior provinces, 
are borrowed almoft entirely from the memoirs of 
Alexander's officers, with fome fiender additions 
from more' recent accounts, and thefe fo few in 
number, and fometiines fo inaccurate, as to fur- 
id fh a fir iking proof of the fin all progrefs which 
the ancients had made from the time of Alex¬ 
ander, in exploring that country. When an au¬ 
thor, poffefled of fuch difcernment and induftry as 
Strabo, who vifited in perfon feveral diflant regions, 
that he might be able to defcribe them with 
greater accuracy, relates, that the Ganges enters 
the ocean by one mouth we are warranted in 
concluding, that in his time there was either no 
diredt navigation carried on to that great river, by 

1 Strabo, lib, xv. i o r i. C. 
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the traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this voy¬ 
age was undertaken fo feldom that Jcience had not 
then derived much information from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from whom 
we receive any account of India is the elder Pliny, 
who flourifhsd about fifty years later than Strabo. 
As in the fhort defcription of India, given in his 
Natural Hi Rory, he follows the fame guides with 
Strabo, and feems to have had no knowledge of 
the interior country, but what he derived from the 
Memoirs of the Officers who ferved under Alex¬ 
ander and his immediate fucceffors, it is unnecef- 
fary to examine his defcription minutely. He has 
added, however, two valuable articles, for which 
he was indebted to more recent difcoveries. The 
one is the account of the new courfe of navigation 
from the Arabian Gulf to the coafl of Malabar, 
the nature and importance of which I have already 
explained. The other is a defcription of the iRand 
»of Taprobana, which I-ihall confider particularly, 
after inquiring into what Ptolemy has contributed 
towards our knowledge of the ancient Rate of the 
Indian continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publifhed his works 
about fourfcore years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diftinguifhed for his perfevering induRry, and 
talent for arrangement, rather than for an in¬ 
ventive genius ; geography has been more indebted 
to him for its improvement, than to any other 
philofophcr. Fortunately for that fdence, in form* 
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\ng his general fyftem of geography, he adopted s 
the ideas, and imitated the practice of Hipparchus, 
who lived near four hundred years before his 
time. That great phiiofopher was the fixft who 
attempted to make a catalogue of the liars. In 
order to afcertain their pofition in the heavens with 
accuracy, he meafured their diflance from certain 
circles -of the fphere, computing it by degrees, either 
from eaft to weft, or from north to fonth. The 
former was denominated the longitude of the liar, 
the latter its latitude. This mode he found to be 
of fuch utility in his aftronomical refearches, that he 
applied it with no lefs happy eft’edt to geography ; 
and it is a circumftance worthy of notice, that it 
was by obfcrving and defcvibing the heavens, men 
werefirft taught to meafure and delineate the earth 
with exa&nefs. This method of fixing the pofition 
of places, invented by Hipparchus, though known 
to the geographers between his time and that of 
Ptolemy, and mentioned both by Strabo k and by 
Pliny was not employed by any of them. Of 
this negleft the moft probable account feems to 
be, that as none of them were aftronomers, they 
did not fully comprehend all the advantages geo¬ 
graphy might derive from this invention Thefe 
Ptolemy, who had devoted a long life to the im¬ 
provement of aftronomy, theoretical as well as 
practical, perfectly difeerned, and, as in both Hip¬ 
parchus was his guide, he, in his famous treatife on 

k Lib. ii, 1 Nat. Hift. Jib. ii. c. is. 26. 70. 

" See NOTE XXVII. 
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geography, defcribed the different parts of the 
earth according to their longitude and latitude. 
Geography was thus eftablifhed upon its proper prin¬ 
ciples, and intimately connedted with agronomi¬ 
cal obfervations and mathematical fcience. This 
work of Ptolemy foon rofe high in eftimation 
among the ancients n . During the middle ages, 
both in Arabia and in Europe, the decisions of 
Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, 
were fubmitted to with an aflent as implicit as 
was yielded to thofe of Ariflotle in all other de¬ 
partments of fcience. On the revival of a more 
liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth century, 
the merit of Ptolemy’s improvements ill geography 
was examined and recognized j that fcientific lan¬ 
guage which he firft rendered general, continues to 
be ufed, and the pofition of places is dill afcertained 
in the fame diftindt and compendious manner, by 
fpecifying their longitude and latitude, 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general prin¬ 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in 
the application of them; and, as that pbilofopher 
had arranged all the constellations, he ventured 
upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the 
regions of the earth which were then known, and 
with minute and bold decifion he fixed the lon¬ 
gitude and latitude of the moil remarkable places 
in each of them. All his determinations, however, 
pre not to be confidered as the refult of actual 

■ See NOTE XXVIII. 
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obfemtion, nor did Ptolemy publish them asfuch. 
Agronomical fcience was confined, at that time, 
to a few countries. A confiderable part of the 
globe was little vifited, and imperfectly deferi bed. 
The pofltion of a fmall number of places only had 
been fixed with any degree of accuracy. Ptolemy 
was therefore obliged to ccnfult the itineraries 
and 1 furveys of the Roman empire, which the poli* 
tical wifclom of that great date had completed 
with immenfe labour and expenfeBeyond the 
precincts of the empire, he had nothiug on which 
ha could rely, but the journals and reports of 
travellers. Upon tbefe all his conclufions were 
founded; and as he refided in Alexandria at a 
time when the trade from that city to India was 
carried on to its utmofl extent, this duration might 
have been expected to afford him the means of 
procuring ample information concerning it. But 
either from the imperfect manner in which that 
country was explored in his time, or from his 
placing too much confidence in the reports of 
perfons who had vifited it with little attention 
or difcernment p , his general delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the moll erroneous 
that has been tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
By an aflonifhing miftake, he has made the pen- 
infula of India ffretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, 
or Gulf of Cambay, from weft to eaft, inftead of 
extending, according to its real direction, from 
north to fbuth q . This error will appear the more 

a See NOTE XXIX. p Geogr, lib. i. c. 17. 

\ See NOTE XXX. 
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sect, unaccountable when we recollect that Mejrafthenes 

II. . , G 

had publifbed a meafurement of the Indian pen- 
infula, which approaches near to its true dimen- 
fions; and that this had been adopted, with 
fome variations, by Eratofthenes, Strabo, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to the 
age of Ptolemy r . 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general di- 
menfions of the Indian continent, his informa¬ 
tion with refpedl to the country in detail, and the 
fituation of particular places, was more accurate; 
and he is the firft author po defied of fuch know¬ 
ledge as enabled him to trace the fea-coaft, to 
mention the moil noted places fituated upon it, and 
to fpecify the longitude and latitude of each 
from Cape Comorin eailward, to the utmoil 
boundary of ancient navigation, With regard to 
fome diftri&s, particplarly along the eaft fide of 
the peninfula as far as the mouth of the Ganges, 
the accounts which he had received feem to have 
been fo far exa£t, as to correfpond more nearly 
perhaps with the aftual ftate of the country, than 
the defcriptions which he gives of any other part 
of India. M. D*Anvil le, with his ufual induftry 
and difcernment, has confidered the principal 
ftations as they are fixed by him, and finds that 

T Strabo, lib. xv. iojo. B. Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. j, 4. 
Diod. Sicul. lib, ii, 14.8, Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi, c. ai. 
See NOTE XXXI. 
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they correfpond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the mouth 
of the river Cauveri, Mafulipatam, Point Gorde- 
ware, &c. It is foreign to the object of this 
Difquifition to enter into fuch a minute detail; 
but in feveral inftances we may obferve, that not 
only the conformity of pofition, but the fimi- 
larity of ancient and modern names, is very ftrik- 
ing. The great river Cauveri, is by Ptolemy 
named Chaberis ; Arcot, in the interior country, is 
Arcati Regia; and probably the whole coaft has 
received its prefent name of Coromandel from Sor 
Mandulam , or the kingdom of Sorx, which is fi- 
tuated upon it s . 

In the courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended ; the latter geographer 
had acquired fuch an accefiion of new informa¬ 
tion concerning the Ganges, that he mentions 
the names of fix different mouths of that river, 
and defcribes their pofitions. His delineation, how¬ 
ever, of that part of India which lies beyond the 
Ganges, is not left erroneous in its general form, 
than that which he gave of the peninfula, and bears 
as little refemblance to the aftual pofition of thofe 
countries. He ventures, neverthelefs, upon a fur- 
vey of them, fimilar to that which he had made of 
the other great divifion of India, which I have al- 

* Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii, c. I. D’Anville, Antiq. de 
i’Inde, 127, & c * 
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ready examined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coaft, fome of which he diftinguifhes 
as emporia; but whether that name was given to 
them on account of their being ftaples of trade to 
the natives, in their traffic carried on from one 
diflridt of India to another, or whether they were 
ports, to which veffels from the Arabian Gulf re¬ 
fer ted directly, is not fpecified. The latter I fhould 
think to be the idea which Ptolemy means to con¬ 
vey ; but thofe regions of India were fo remote, 
and, from the timid and flow courfe of ancient 
navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that 
his information concerning them is extremely de¬ 
fective, and his defcriptions more obfcure, more 
inaccurate, and lefs conformable to the real {late 
of the country, than in any part of his geography. 
That pen info la to which he gives the name of the 
Golden Cherfonefos, he delineates as if it ftretched 
diredtly from north to fouth, and fixes the latitude 
of Sabana Emporium, its feu them extremity, three 
degrees beyond, the line. To the eaft of this pen- 
infula he places what he calls the Great Bay, and 
in the molt remote part of it the ftation of Catigara, 
the utmofl boundary of navigation in ancient times, 
to which he affigns no lefs than eight degrees and 
a half of fouthem latitude. Beyond this he de¬ 
clares the earth to be altogether unknown, and 
afferts that the land turns thence to the weflward, 
and ftretches in that direction until it joins the pro¬ 
montory of Prafl'um in Ethiopia, which, accord¬ 
ing to his idea, terminated the continent of Africa 

tq 
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to the fouth l . In confequence of this error, no 
lefs unaccountable than enormous, he mu ft have 
believed the Erythraean Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, to 
be a vaft bafon, without any communication with 
the ocean B . 

Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, in 
which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra¬ 
vellers have involved the geography of Ftolemy, 
M. D’Anyille has attempted to bring order $ and, 
with much ingenuity, he has formed opinions with 
refpect to fome capital pofitions, which have the 
appearance of being well founded. The peninfula 
of Malacca is, according to him, the Golden Cher- 
fonefus of Ptolemy; but in (lead of the direction 
which he has given it, we know that it bends fome 
degrees towards the eaft, and that Cape deRomania, 
its fouth ern extremity, is more than a degree to the 
north of the line. The Gulf of Siam he confiders 
as the Great Bay of Ptolemy, but the pofttion on 
the eaft fide of that Bay, correfponding to Cati- 
gara, is a£tualiy as many degrees to the north 
of the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be fouth 
of it. Beyond -this he mentions an inland city, 
to which he gives the name of Thinse or Sinss 
Metropolis. The longitude which he afligns to it, is 
pne hundred and eighty degrees from his firft me. 

* Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c, 3, J. D’Anville, Ant.de 
I’lnde, 187. 

" See NOTE XXXII. 
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ridian in the Fortunate Illand, and is the utinoft 
point towards the Eaft to which the ancients had 
advanced by fea. Its latitude he calculates to be 
three degrees fouth of the line. If, with M. 
D’Anville, we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa, 
in the weftern part of the kingdom of Cochin- 
China, to be the fame with Singe Metropolis, 
Ptolemy has erred in fixing its pofition no lefs than 
fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude *. 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the remote 
parts of Afia, have been rendered more confpicu- 
ous by a mi (taken opinion of modern times ingrafted 
upon them. Sin® , the mo ft diftant ftation men¬ 
tioned in his geography, has fuch a near refem- 
blance in found to China, the name by which the 
greateft and mod civilized empire in the Eaft is 
known to Europeans, that, upon their firft acquaint¬ 
ance with it, they haftily concluded them to be 
the fame; and of coniequence it was fuppofed that 
China was known to the ancients, though no point 
feems to be more afeertained, than that they never 
advanced by fea beyond that boundary which I 
have allotted to their navigation* 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India 
which the ancients made by fea, I (hall next ex- 

1 Ptolem. Googr. lib, vii. e, 3. D’Anville, Limites 6 n 
Monde conudes Anciens au-dela du Gange. Mem, dc 
Literat. xxxii. 604, &e. Ant. de Elude, Supplem. i, 1 6i, 
&c, Sec NOTE XXXIII. 
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amine what additional knowledge of that country 
they acquired from their progrefs by land. It ap¬ 
pears (as I have formerly related) that there' wa3 
a trade carried on early with India through the 
provinces that ftretch along its northern frontier. 
Its various productions and manufactures were 
tranfponed by land-carriage into the interior 
parts of the Perfian dominions, or were conveyed, 
by means of the navigable rivers which flow 
through the Upper Alia, to the Cafpian Sea, and 
from that to the Euxine. TV hile the fuccef- 
fors of Seleucus retained the dominion of the Eaft, 
this continued to be the mode of fupplying their 
fubje&s with the commodities of India. When the 
Romans had extended their conquefts fo far that 
the Euphrates was the eaftern limit of their empire, 
they found this trade ftill eilablHhed, and as it 
opened to them a new communication with the 
Eaft, by means of which they received an additional 
fupply of luxuries for which tney had acquired the 
higheft rellfh, it became an object of their policy 
to proteCt and encourage it. As the progrefs of 
the caravans or companies of merchants, which 
travelled towards the countries whence they re¬ 
ceived the moft valuable manufactures, particularly 
thofe of filk, was often interrupted, and rendered 
dangerous by the Parthlans, who had acquired 
poflefliun of all the provinces which extend from 
the Cafpian Sea to that part of Scythia or Tartaiy 
which borders on China, the Romans endeavoured 
to render this intercourfe more fecure by a nego¬ 
tiation with one of the monarchs of that great em- 
3 pire. 
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pire. Of this lingular tranfaction there is, indeed, 
no veftige in the Greek or Roman writers; our 
knowledge of it is derived entirely from the Chinefe 
hiftorians, by whom we are informed that Antoun, 
(the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the king of the 
people of the Weftern Ocean, fent an embaily with 
this view to Oun-ti, who reigned over China in 
the hundred and fixty fxxth year of the Chriltian 
sera y . What was the fuccefs of this attempt is not 
known, nor can we fay whether it facilitated fuch 
an intercourfe between thefe two remote nations 
as contributed towards the fupply of their mutual 
wants. The defign certainly was not unworthy of 
the enlightened emperor of Rome to whom it is 
afcribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting this 
trade with China, a confiderable part of the ex¬ 
tend ve countries to the ealt of the Cafpian Sea mull 
have been traverfed ; and though the chief induce¬ 
ment to undertake thofe diftant journies was gain, 
yet, in the courfe of ages, there mull have mingled 
among the adventurers, perfons of curiolity and 
abilities, who could turn their attention from com¬ 
mercial objetts to thofe of more general concern. 
From them fuch information was procured, and 
fubjedled to fcientific difcuflion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a defcription of thofe inland and remote 

y Memoire fur les Lhlfons et le Commerce tics Romains, 
avec les Tar tares et Ics Chinois, par M- de Guignes. Mem. 
de Literat. xxxii 555, See. 
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regions of Afia % fully as accurate as that of feveral 
countries, of which, from their vicinity, he may 
have been fuppofed to have received more di Hindi 
accounts. The fartheft point towards the Eaft, to 
which his knowledge of this part of Afia extended, 
is Sera Metropolis, which from various circum- 
ftances appears to have been in the fame fttuation 
with Kant-cheou, a city of feme note in Chen-fi, 
the moil wefterly province of the Chinefe empire. 
This he places in the longitude of one hundred and 
feventy-feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three 
degrees to the weft of Sins Metropolis, which 
he had deferibed as the utmoft limit of Afia dis¬ 
covered by fea. Nor was Ptolemy’s knowledge of 
this diftrift of Afia confined only to that part of 
it through which the caravans may be fuppofed to 
have proceeded dlre£tly in their route eaftward; he 
had received likewife feme general information con¬ 
cerning various nations towards the north, which, 
according to the pofition that he gives them, oc¬ 
cupied parts of the great plain of Tartary, extend¬ 
ing confiderably beyond Lafia, the capital of Thibet, 
and the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of feveral places in this part of 
Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch uncommon 
preeifion, that we can hardly doubt of their having 
been afeertained by a dual observation. Out of 
many inftances of this, I fhall felect three, of 
places fituated in very different parts of the country 

% Lib* vi. c. ii—18* 
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under review. The latitude of Nagara, on the 
river Cophenes, (tire modern Attock,) is, according 
to Ptolemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty minutes, 
which coincides precifely with the obfervation of an 
Eaftern geographer quoted by M. D’Anville *. The 
latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by 
him, is thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. Ac¬ 
cording to the Aftronomical Tables of Ulug Beg, 
the graudfon of Timur, whofe royal relidence was 
in that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven 
minutes 1 *. The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in 
Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees fifteen minutes; 
that of Kant-cheou, as determined by the Jefuit 
Miffionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. 1 have enu¬ 
merated thefe fir iking examples of the coincidence 
of his calculations with thofe eftabliflied by modern 
obfervations, for two reafons : One, becaufe they 
clearly prove that thefe remote parts of Afia had 
been examined with fome confiderable degree of 
attention,; the other becaufe I feel great fatisfac- 
tion, after having been obliged to mention, feveral 
errors and defeats in Ptolemy’s geography, in 
rendering juft ice to a philofopher, who has con¬ 
tributed fo much towards the improvement of that 
fcience. The fafls which I have produced afford 
the ftrongcft evidence of the extent of his informa¬ 
tion, as well as the juftnefs of his conclufions con¬ 
cerning countries with which, from their remote 
-fituation, we might have fuppofed him to be lead 
acquainted. 

a EclaipcilTcment^ See . Englifh Tranflation, p. 10, 

* Tab. Geogr, ap, Hudfon* Geogr. Minores^iii. 145* 
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Hitherto I have confined my refearches con¬ 
cerning the knowledge which the ancients had of 
India, to the continent j 1 return now to confider 
the difcoveries which they had made, of the Iflands 
fituated in various parts of the ocean with which 
it is furrounded, and begin as I propofed, with 
Taprobane, the greateft and mofl valuable of them. 
This ifiand lay fo directly in the courfe of navi¬ 
gators who ventured beyond Cape Comorin, efpe- 
daily when, according to the ancient mode of 
failing, they feldom ventured far from the coaft, 
that its pofition one fhould have thought, muft 
have been determined with the utmoft precifion. 
There is, however, hardly any point in the geo¬ 
graphy of the ancients more undecided and un¬ 
certain. Prior to the age of Alexander the Great, 
the name of Taprobane was unknown in FuYope, 
in confequence of the aftive curiofity with which 
he explored every country that he fubdued or 
vifited, fome information concerning it feems to 
have been obtained; From his time alrnolt every 
writer on geography has mentioned it, but their 
accounts of it are fb various, and often fo con¬ 
tradictory, that we can fcarcelv believe them to 
be defcribing the fame ifland. Strabo, the earlieft 
writer now extant, from whom we have any par¬ 
ticular account of it, affirms that it was as large 
as Britain, and fituated at the diflance of feven days* 
according to forne reports, and according to other, 
of twenty days failing from the fouthern extremity 
of the Indian peninfula 5 from which, contrary to 
what is known to be its real pofition, he defcribes 
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s F " T - it ss Arexhing towards' the weft above five him- 
v.—dred ftadia c . Pomponious Mela, the author next 
in order, of time, is uncertain whether he fhould 
confider Taprobane as an ifland, or as the begin¬ 
ning of another world; but as no perfon, he fays, 
had ever failed round it, he feems to incline to¬ 
wards the latter opinion a . Pliny gives a more 
ample description of Taprabane, which inftead of 
bringing any acctrffion of hght, involves every 
thing relating to it in additional obfcurity. After 
enumerating the various and difeordant opinions 
of the Greek writers, he informs us, that ambaf- 
fadors were lent by a king of that ifland to the 
emperoi Claudius from whom the Romans learned 
Several things concerning it, which were formerly 
unknown, particularly that there were five hun¬ 
dred towns in the ifland, and that in the centre of 
it there was a lake three hundred and feventy-five 
miles in circumference, Thefe ambafladors were 
aftonifhed at the fight of the Great Bear and the 
Pleiades, being conftellations which did not appear 
in their fky j and were ftill more amazed when 
they beheld their fhadows point towards the north, 
and the fun rife on their left hand, and fet on their 
right. They affirmed, too, that in their country 
the moon was never feen until the eighth day after 
the change, and continued to be vifible only to the 
1 fifteenth e . It is furprifing to find an author fo 
intelligent as Pliny relating all thefe circumftances 

* Strabo, lib. u. 124. B. 1S0 B. 192. A. lib. xv. iois. B. 
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without animadverfion, and ■ particularly -that he 
does not take notice, that what the arabaffadors 
reported concerning the appearance of the moon, 
could not take place in any region of the earth. 

Ptolemy, though fo near to the age of Pliny, 
feems to have been altogether unacquainted with 
his defcription of Taprobane, or with the enibaffy 
to the emperor Claudius. He places that iQand 
oppofite to Cape Comorin, at no great diftance 
from the continent, and delineates it as firetching 
.from north to fouth. no lefs than fifteen degrees, 
two of which he fuppofes to be /outh of the 
Equator ; and if his reprefentadon of its dimenfions 
had been juft, it was well entitled from its magni¬ 
tude to be compared with Britain \ Agathemerus, 
who wrote after Ptolemy, and was well acquainted 
with his geography, confiders Taprobane as the 
Jargefi: of all iflands, and afligns to Britain only the 
fecond place s . 

From this diverfity of the deferiptions given 
by ancient writers, it is not furpriling that the' 
moderns fhould have entertained yery different fen- 
tlments with refpedl to the ifland in the Indian 
Ocean which was to be confidered as the fame whh 
the Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans. As 
both Pliny and Ptolemy deferibe it as lying in part 
to the fouth of the Equator, fome learned men 

r Pto 3 . lib. vii. c. 4. D’Anville, Ant. de l’lnde, p. 14s. 

£ Lib. ii. c, S, apud Hiidfon, Geogr. Aiinor. vol. ii. 
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maintain Sumatra to be the ifland which correfponds 
to this defcription, But the great diftance of Su« 
matrk from the peninfula of India does not accord 
with any account which the Greek or Roman 
writers have given of the fituaiion of Taprobane, 
and we have no evidence that the navigation of the 
ancients ever extended fo far as Sumatra. The 
opinion more generally received is, that the Tapro¬ 
bane of the ancients is the ifland of Ceylon ; and 
not only its vicinity to the #ontinent of India, but 
the general form of the ifland, as delineated by 
Ptolemy, as well as the pofition of feveral places in 
it, mentioned by him, eftablifh this opinion (not- 
withftanding fome extraordinary miftakes, of which 
I fliall afterwards take notice) with a great degree 
of certainty. 

The other iflands to the eaft of Taprobane, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might by fhewn (if fuch 
a detail were neceffary) to be the Andaman and 
Nicobar iflands in the Gulf of Bengal, 

After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious in* 
veftigation of the progrefs made by the ancients, 
in exploring the different parts of India, and after 
tracing them as far as they advanced towards the 
Eafl either by fea or land, I fhall offer fome gene¬ 
ral remarks concerning the mode in which their dif- 
coveries were conducted, and the degree of con¬ 
fidence with which we may rely on the accounts 
of them, which could not have been offered with the 
fame advantage until this invefligation was finifhed. 

4 The 
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The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either 
the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had been 
explored, or that of particular countries, was 
known to the ancients; and without the ufe of 
them to affifl the imagination, it was impoflible to 
have formed a diftinft idea either of the one or 
of the other. Some of thefts maps are mentioned 
by Herodotus and other early Greek writers. But 
no maps prior to thofe which were formed in order 
to illuftrate the geography of Ptolemy, have reach¬ 
ed our times, in eonfequence of which it is very 
difficult to conceive what was the relative fituation 
of the different places mentioned by the ancient 
geographers, unlefs when it is precifely afcer- 
tained by measurement h . As foon, however, as 
the mode of marking the fituation of each place by 
fpecifying its longitude and latitude was introduced, 
and came to be generally adopted, every poiition 
could be defcribed in compendious and fcientific 
terms. But ftill the accuracy of this new method, 
and the improvement which geography derived 
from it, depends upon the mode in which the 
ancients eftimated the latitude and longitude of 
places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in determining 
the latitude and longitude of places upon the fame 
principles with the moderns, yet it was by means 
of inftruments very inferior in their conftruftion 
to thofe now uled, and without the fame minute 

*S« NOTE XXXIV, 
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attention to every circumftance that may affeft 
the accuracy of an obfervation, an attention of 
which long experience only can demonftrate the 
neceflity. In order to afcertain the latitude of any 
place, the ancients obferved the meridian altitude 
of the fun, either by means of the fhadow of a per* 
pendicular gnomon, or by means of an aftrolabe, 
from which it was eafy to compute how many de¬ 
grees and minutes the place of obfervation was 
diftant from the Equator. When neither of thefe 
methods could be employed, they inferred the 
latitude of any place from the beft accounts which 
they' could procure of the length of its longefl 
day. 

With refpeQ: to determining the longitude of 
any place, they were much more at a lofs, as there 
was only one fet of celeftial phenomena to which 
they could have recourfe. Thefe were the eclipfes 
of the moon (for thofe of the fun were not then 
fo well underftood as to be fubfervient to the pur- 
pofes of geography) : the difference between the 
time at which an eclipfe was oblerved to begin 01 to 
end at two different places, gave immediately the 
difference between the meridians of thofe places. 
Eut the difficulty of making thofe obfervations 
with accuracy, and the impoffibility of repeating 
them often, rendered them of fo little ufe in geo¬ 
graphy, that the ancients in determining longitudes 
were Obliged, for the mod part, to have recourfe 
to aftual furveys, or to the vague information which 

was 
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was to be obtained from the reckonings of failors, 
or the itineraries of travellers. 

Bor though the ancients, by means of the 
operations which I have mentioned, couli de¬ 
termine the pofition of places with a confiderable 
degree of accuracy at land, it is very uncertain 
whether or not they had any proper mode of de¬ 
termining this at fea. The navigaiors of antiquity 
feem rarely to have had recourfe to agronomical 
oblervation. They had no inftruraents fuited to a 
moveable and unfteady cbfervatory ; and though 
by their practice of landing frequently, they might 
in fome meafure, have fupplied that defect, yet no 
ancient author, as far as 1 know, has given an. 
account of any aftionomical obfervation made by 
them during the courfe of their voyages. It feems, 
to be evident from Ptolemy, who employs fome. 
chapters in {hewing how geography may be im- ; 
proved and its errors may be rectified, from the 
reports of navigators that all their calculations’ 
were founded folely upon reckoning, and were- 
not the refult of obfervation. Even after all the. 
improvements which the moderns have made in 
the fcience of navigation, this mode of computing 
by reckoning is known to be fo loofe and uncer-' 
tain, that, from it alone, no conclufion can be de¬ 
duced with any great degree of precifion. Among' 
the ancients, this inaccuracy mu ft have been greatly ■ 
augmented, as they were accuftomed in their voy-- 

*X,ib. i/c. 7—14, 
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ages, inftead of fleering a direct courfe which might 
have been more eafil.y meafured, to a circuitous 
navigation along the coaft; and were unacquainted 
with the compafs, or any other inftrument by which 
its bearings might have been ascertained. We 
find, accordingly, the pofition of many places 
which we may fuppofe to have been determined 
at fea, fixed with little exadlnefs. When, in con- 
fequence of an active trade, the ports of any coun¬ 
try were much frequented, the reckonings of dif¬ 
ferent navigators may have ferved in feme meafure 
to corredt each other, and may have enabled geo¬ 
graphers to form their conclufions with a nearer 
approximation to truth. But in remote countries, 
which have neither been the feat of military opera* 
tions, nor explored by caravans; travelling fre¬ 
quently through them, every thing is more vague 
and undefined, and the refemblance between the 
ancient defcriptions of them, and their adhial 
figure, is often fo faint that it can hardly be traced* 
The latitude of places too, as might be expe&ed, 
was in general much more accurately known by 
the ancients than their longitude. The obfervations 
by which the former was determined are fimple, 
made with eafe, and are not liable to much error. 
The other cannot be afcertained precifely, without 
more complex operations, and the ufe of inftru- 
ments much more perfedl than any that the an¬ 
cients feem to have poffeffed fc * Among the vail 
number of places, the pofition of which is fixed 

* See NOTE XXXV, 
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by Ptolemy, I know not if he approaches as near to 
truth in the longitude of any one, as he has done in 
fixing the latitude of the three cities which I for¬ 
merly mentioned as a linking, though not lingular 
inftance of his exa&nefs. 

These obfervations induce me to adhere to an 
opinion, which I propofed in another placethat 
the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial inter- 
courfe with India, were feldom led, either by curio- 
fity, or the love of gain, to vifit the more eaftern 
parts of it. A variety of particulars occur to con¬ 
firm this opinion. Though Ptolemy bellows the 
appellation of Emporia on feveral places fituated 
on the coaft, which flretches from the eaftern 
mouth of the Ganges to the extremity of the 
Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, whether from 
his having given them this name, we are to conftder 
them as harbours frequented by fhips from Egypt, 
or merely by vefTels of the country. Beyond the 
Golden Cherfonefus, it is remarkable that he men¬ 
tions one Emporium only” 1 , which plainly indicates 
the intercourfe with this region of India to have 
been very inconfiderable. Had voyages from the 
Arabian Gulf to thofe countries of India been 
as frequent as to have entitled Ptolemy to fpecify fo 
minutely the longitude and latitude of the great- 
number of places which he mentions, .he mull 
in confequence of this, have acquired fuch inform, 
aiipn as would have prevented feveral great errors 

? IJift.tjf America, vol, i, p. Sc, 315. B Lib. vii. c. z. 
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into which he has fallen. ' Had it been ufual to 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay of 
Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, fome of the 
ancient geographers would not have bee#" for un¬ 
certain, and others fo widely miftaken with refpeft 
to the fituadon and magnitude of the ifland of 
Ceylon. If the merchants of Alexandria had 
often viftted the ports of the Golden Cherfonefus, 
and of the Great Bay, Ptolemy's defcripdons of 
them mu ft have been rendered more correspondent 
to their real form, nor could he have believed fcveral 
places to lie beyond the line, which are in truth 
fome degrees on this fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients may 
not have extended to the fanher India, we are cer¬ 
tain that various commodities of that country were 
imported into Egypt, and thence were conveyed to 
Rome, and to other parts of the Empire. From 
circumftances which I have already enumerated, 
we are warranted in concluding, that thefe were 
brought in veffels cf the country to Mufiris, and to 
the other ports on the Malabar coaft, which were, 
at that period, the ftaples of trade with Egypt. 
In a country offuch extent as India, where the 
natural produ&ions are various, arid greatly diver- 
fififed by art and induftry, an adtive ddmeftic com¬ 
merce, both by fea and by land, mull have 
early taken place among its different provinces. 
Of this we have fome hints in ancient authors y 
and where the fources of information are fo few 
and fofianty, we mu ft reft fattsfied with hints. 

6 Among 
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Among the different claffes or caffs, into which the 
people of India were divided, merchants are men¬ 
tioned as one n , from which we may conclude 
trade to have been one of the eftablifhed occupa¬ 
tions of men in that country. From the Author of 
the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, we 
learn that the inhabitants of the Coromandel coait 
traded in veffels of their own with thofe of Malabar; 
that the interior trade.of Barygaza was connder- 
able ; and that there was, at all feafons, a number 
of country fhips to be found in the harbour o 
Mufiris 0 By Strabo we are informed, that the 
molt valuable productions of Taprobane were car¬ 
ried to different Emporia of India 1 '. In this way t e 
traders from Egypt might be fupplied with them, 
and thus could finith their voyages within the year, 
which muff have been protrafted much longer if 
they had extended as far towards the Eaft as is 
generally fuppofed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftern parts of India, upon which he founds his 
calculations, not fo much from any dired and re¬ 
gular intercourfe between Egypt and thefe coun¬ 
ties, as from the reports of a few adventurers, 

whom an enterprifmg fpiric, or the love o gam, 

prompted to proceed beyond the ufual limits o 
navigation. 
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Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
■with India continued to be carried t on in its for¬ 
mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient capital 
of the empire, and Conftantinople, the new feat 
of government, were fupplied with the precious 
commodities of that country by the merchants of 
Alexandria, yet, until the reign of the emperor 
Juftinian, we have no new information concerning 
the intercourfe with the Eaft by fea, or the progress 
which was made in the difcovery of its remote 
regions. Under Juftinian, Cofmas an Egyptian 
merchant, in the courfe of his traffick, made fome 
voyages to India, whence he acquired.the firname 
of Indicopleuftes; but afterwards by a tranfition 
not uncommon in that fuperftitious age, he re¬ 
nounced all the concerns of this life, and affumed 
the inonaftic chara&er. In the folitude and leifure 
of a cell, he compofed feveral works, one of which 
dignified by him with the name of Gbriftian To¬ 
pography, has reached us. The main defign of it 
is to combat the opinion of thofe philofophers, who 
aflert the earth to be of a fpherical figure, and to 
prove that it is an oblong plane, of twelve thoufand 
miles in length from eaft; to weft, and of fix 
thoufand miles in breadth from north to fouth, 
furrounded by high walls, covered by the firma¬ 
ment as with a canopy or vault j that the viciflitude 
of day and night was occafioned by a mountain of 
prodigious height, frtuated in the extremities of 
the north, round which the fun moved; that 
when it appeared on one fide of this mountain, 
the earth was illuminated, when concealed on the 

ether 
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other fide, the earth was left involved in darkness q . 
But amidfH thofe wild reveries, more fuited to the 
credulity of his new profefiion, than to the found 
fenfe charafteriftic of that in which he was for¬ 
merly engaged, Coftnas feems to relate what he 
himfelf had obferved in his travels, or what he had 
learned from others, with great fimplicity and re¬ 
gard for truth. 
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He appears to have been well acquainted with 
the weft coaft of the Indian Peninsula, and names 
feveral places fituated upon it; he defcribes it as 
the chief feat of the pepper trade, and mentions 
Male, in particular, as one of the moft frequented 
ports on that account r , From Male, it is probable 
that this fide of the continent has derived its mo¬ 
dern name of Malabar; and the clufter of ifiands 
contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. 1* rom him 
too we learn, that the ifland of Tabrobane, which 
he fuppofes to lie at an equal diflance from the 
Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the country of the 
Sines, on the eaft, had become, in confequence of 
this commodious fituation, a great ftaple of trade ; 
that into it were imported the filk of the Sins, 
and the precious fpices of the eaftern countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of India, 
to Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf, 1 o this ifland 
he gives the name of Sielediba % nearly the fame 


9 Cofmas ap. Montfancon Colleft. Pa tram* ii. IIJ, 
Sec. 138. 
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with" that ofSelehdib, or "Serendib, by which it is 
flill known all over the Eaft. 

To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firft 

information of a new rival to the Romans in trade 

having appeared in the Indian feas. The Perfians, 

after having everturned the empire of the Parthians, 

and re-eftablifhed the line of their ancient mo- 
* 

narchs, feem to have furmounted entirely the aver- 
fion of their anceflors to maritime exertion, and 
made early and vigorous efforts in order to acquire 
a fhare in the lucrative commerce with India. 
All its confiderable ports were frequented by 
traders from Perfia, who, in return for fome pro¬ 
ductions of their own country in requefl among the 
Indians, received the precious commodities, which 
they conveyed up the Perfian Gulf, and by means 
of the great rivers Euphrates and Tigris, diftrihuted 
them through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Perfia to India was much fhorter 
than that from Egypt, and attended with lefs ex¬ 
pence and danger, the intercourfe between the two 
countries increafed rapidly. A circum fiance is men¬ 
tioned by Cofmas which is a finking proof of this. 
In mofl of the cities of any note in India he found 
Chriflian churches eflablifhed, in which the func¬ 
tions of religion were performed by priefls ordain¬ 
ed by the archbifhop of Seleucia, the capital of 
the Perfian empire, and who continued fubjeft to 
his jurifdi&ion *. India appears to have been more 

* Ofrn, lib. iii* r/S* 
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thoroughly explored at this period, than it was in 
1 the-age of Ptolemy, and a greater number of ft rangers 
feem to have been fettled there. It is remarkable 
■ however, that, according-to the account-of Cofmas, 
’’none of thefe ftrangefs were accuftomed to vifit 
the eastern regions of Afia, but retted fads Red 
with recaving their Irik, their fpices, and ether 
valuable productions, as they were imported into 
Ceylon, and conveyed thence to the various marts 
of India u . 

The frequency of open hoftilities between the 
emperors of Conftantinople and the monarchs of 
Perfia, together with the inereafing rival ft ip of their 
fubje&s in the trade with India, gave rife to an 
event which produced a conftderable change in 
the nature of that commerce. As the ufe of filk, 
both in drefs and furniture, became gradually 
more general in the court of the Greek emperors, 
who imitated and furpaffed the fovereigns of Afia 
in fplendour and magnificence; and as China, m 
which, according to the concurring teftimony 
of Oriental writers, the culture of liUc was originally 
known*, ftill continued to be the only country 
which produced that valuable commodity : the Per- 
ftans, improving the advantages which their Thu- 
ation gave them over the merchants from the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts of 
Ipdia to which filk was brought by fea from the 

8 Lib, *i, 3 j7, * Herbelot Biblioth. Orient. artie. 
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sect. Eaft. Having it likewife in their power to moleft 
“• or to cut off the caravans, which, in order to procure 
U ~ V ~“ J a fupply for the Greek empire, travelled by land 
to China, through the northern provinces of their 
kingdom, they entirely engroffed that branch of 
commerce. Conftantinople was obliged to depend 
„ on the rival power for an article which luxury viewed 

and deft red as efiential to elegance. The Perfians, 
with the ufual rapacity of monopolifts, raifed the 
price of filk to fuch an exorbitant height y , that 
Juftinian, eager not only to obtain a full and cer¬ 
tain fupply of a commodity which was become of 
indifpenfibJe ufe, but folicitous to deliver the com¬ 
merce of the fubjeits from the exactions of his 
enemies, endeavoured, by means of his ally, the 
Chriftian monarch of Abyffmia, to wreft fome 
portion of the filk trade from the Perfians. In 
this attempt he failed ; but when he lead expected 
a. d. ss, it, he, by an unforefeen event, attained, in fome 
meafure the object which he had in view. Two 
Perftan Monks having been employed as mUIiona- 
ries in fome of the Chriftian churches, which were 
eftablilhed (as we are informed by Cofmas) in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, had penetrated into the coun¬ 
try of the Seres or China. There they obferved 
the labours of the filk-worm, and became acquaint¬ 
ed with all the arts of man in working up its pro¬ 
ductions into fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The 
profpeCt of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, 
excited by feeing this lucrative branch of commerce 

y Frocop. Hitt. Arcan, c. 2j. 
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engroflfed by unbelieving nations, prompted them to 
repair to Conftantmople. There they explained 
to the emperor the origin of {ilk, as well as the 
various modes of preparing and manufacturing it, 
myfteries hitherto unknown, or very imperfectly 
underftood in Europe; and encouraged by his 
liberal promifes, they undertook to bring to the 
capital a fufKcient number of thofe wonderful in* 
feCts, to whofe labours man is fo much indebted. 
This they accomplifhed by conveying the eggs of 
the filk-worm in a hollow cane. They were hatch* 
ed by the heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves 
of a wild mulberry tree, and they multiplied and 
worked in the fame manner as in thofe climates 
where they firft became objedts of human atten¬ 
tion and care 7 '. Vaft numbers of thefe infedts 
were foon reared in different parts of Greece, par¬ 
ticularly in the Feloponnefus. Sicily afterwards un¬ 
dertook to breed fi Ik-worths with equal fuccefs, 
and was imitated from time to time in feveral 
towns of Italy. In all thefe places extenfive manu¬ 
factures were eftablifhed and carried on, with filk 
of domeflic production. The demand for filk from 
the Eaffc dimimlhed of courfe, the fubjefts of the 
Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have 
recourfe to the Ferftans for a lupply of it, and a 
confiderable change took place in the nature of 
the commercial mtercqtprfe between Europe and 
India*. 

1 Procop. de Bello Gothic. lib. iv, c. J?. 
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SECTION III. 


Jntercourfe with India from the Conqueft of Egypt by 
the Mahomedans, to the Difcovery of the Pqffitge by 
the Cape of Good Hope , and the Eftabiijhment 
of the Portuguefe Dominion in the Eaji. 

* bout fourfcore years after the death of JuS- 
tinian, an event happened, which occafioned 
a revolution ftill more considerable in the inter¬ 
course of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet, by 
publifliing a new religion, Seems to have animated 
his countrymen with a new Spirit, and to have 
called forth latent paffions and talents into exertion. 
The greateft part of the Arabians, Satisfied from the 
earliefl times with national independence and perso¬ 
nal liberty, tended their camels, or/eared their palm- 

trees 
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trees within the precincts of their own penipfula, s 
and had little intercourfe with the reft of mankind, ~r~ ^ 
unlefs when they Tallied out to plunder a caravan, 
or to rob a traveller. In fome diftricfts, however, 
they had begun to add the labours of agriculture, 
and the bufinefs of commerce, to the occupations 
of paftoral life*. Thefe different orders of men, 
when prompted by the enthufiaftic ardour with 
which the exhortations and example of Mahomet 
infpired them, difplayed at once, all the zeal of 
miffionaries, and the ambition of conquerors. 

They fpread the doftrine of their prophet, and 
extended the dominion of his fucceffors, from 
the fhores of the Atlantic to the frontier of China, 
with a rapidity of fuccefs to which there is no¬ 
thing ftmilar in the hiftory of mankind. Egypt A - c - lC 4o 
was one of their earlieft conquefts; and as they 
fettled in that inviting country, and kept poffeffion 
of it, the Greeks were excluded from all inter¬ 
courfe with Alexandria, to which they had long 
reforted as the chief mart of Indian goods. Nor 
was this the only effeft which the progrefs of the 
Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce of Eu¬ 
rope with India. Prior to their invafion of Egypt, 
the Arabians had fuhdued the great kingdom of 
Perfia, and added it to the empire of their Caliphs. 

They found their new fubjects engaged in profecut- 
ing that extenfive trade with India, and the country 
to the eaft of it, the commencement and progrefs 
of which in Perfia I have already mentioned ; and 

* Sale’s Koran, Prelim, Dif. p, $2, 33 . 
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S nf T * they were fq fenfible of the great advantages de- 
w-y—w rived from it, that they became ddlrous to par¬ 
take of them. As the a&ive powers of the human 
mind, when roufed to vigorous exertions in one 
line, are mod capable of operating with force in 
other directions j the Arabians, from impetuous 
warriors, foon became enterprifmg merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with India in 
its former channel from the Perfian Gulf, but it was 
with that ardour which charade rife s all the early 
efforts of Mahomet’s followers. In a fhort time 
they advanced far beyond the boundaries of an¬ 
cient navigation, and brought many of the moft 
precious commodities of the Eaft diredly from 
the countries which produced them. In order to 
engrofs all the profit arifing from the fale- 'of 
them, the caliph Omar' 1 , a few years after the 
conqueft of Perfia, founded the city of Baflora, on 
the weftem banks of the great ftrearn formed by 
the jundion of the Euphrates and Tigris, with 
a view of fecuring the command of thefe two 
rivers, by which goods imported from India were 
conveyed into all parts of Afia. With fuch dif- 
cernment was the fituation chofen, that Baffora 
foon became a place of trade hardly inferior to 
Alexandria. 

This general information with refped to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 

Herbel. Bibliotn, Orient, srtic, Bufrah. Abul. Pharaf. 
Hill. Dynatt, 113 . 
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that can be derived from the hiftorians of that 
period, is confirmed and illuftrated by the Re¬ 
lation of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf to¬ 
wards the Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant 
in the year of the Chriftian sera eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Peru a 
was fubjefted to the Caliphs, and explained by 
the Commentary of another Arabian, who had 
Iikewife vifited the Eaflern parts of Afia c . _ This 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafm in the hlftory of mercantile communica¬ 
tion with India, furniflies materials for defcribing 
more in detail the extent of the Arabian dif- 
coveries iu the Eaft, and the manner in which 
they made them. 

Though feme have imagined that the won¬ 
derful property of the magnet, by which it com¬ 
municates fuch virtue to a needle or ilender 
rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long 
before it was obferved in Europe, it is manifelt 
both from the Relation of the Mahometan mer¬ 
chant, nd from much concurring evidence, that 
not only the Arabians, but the Chinefe, were 
deftitute of this faithful guide, and that their 
mode of Navigation was not more adventurous 
than that of the Greeks and Romans <J . They 
{leered fervilely along the coaft, feldoin {f etching 
out to fea fo far as to lofe light ot land, and 

■ See NOTE XXXVII, * Relation, p, 2. 8, &c. 
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sect, as they fha.ped their courfe in this timid manner, 
^ ^eir mode of reckoning was defective, and liable 

to the fame errors which I obferved in that of the 
Greeks and Romans'. 

Notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, the 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the Eaft ex¬ 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, the boun¬ 
dary of European navigation. They became ac¬ 
quainted with Sumatra, and the other iflands of 
the great Indian Archipelago, and advanced as far 
as the city of Canton in China. Nor are thefe 
difcoveries to be confidered as the effeft of the 
enterprifing curiofity of individuals j they were 
owing to a regular commerce carried on from the 
Perfian Gulf with China, and all the intermediate 
countries. Many Mahomedans imitating the ex¬ 
ample of the Perfians defcribed by Cofmas Indi- 
copleufles, fettled in India and the countries be¬ 
yond it. They were fo numerous in the city of 
Canton, that the emperor (as the Arabian au¬ 
thors relate) permitted them to have a Cadi or 
judge of their own fe£t, who decided controverfies 
among his countrymen by their own laws, and 
prefided in all the functions of religion f . In other 
places profelytes were gained ro the Mahomedan 
faith, and the Arabian language was under flood 
and fpoken in almolt every fea-port of any 

c Renaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahome¬ 
tans firft entered China, p. 143. 

’Relation, 7, Remarks, p, 19, Inquiry, p, |jri, &c. 
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note. Ships from China and different places of 
India traded in the Perfian Gulf g , and by the 
frequency of mutual intercourfe, all the nations 
of the Eaft became better acquainted with each 
other h , 

A striking proof of this is the new informa¬ 
tion concerning China and India we receive from 
the two authors I have mentioned. They point 
out the fituation of Canton, now fo well known 
to Europeans, with a confiderable degree of ex- 
aCtnefs. They take notice of the general ufe of 
filk among the Chinefe. They are the firft who 
mention their celebrated manufacture of porcelane, 
which, on account of its delicacy and tranfparency, 
they compare to glafs'. They defcribe the tea- 
tree, and the mode of ufmg its leaves; and 
from the great revenue which was levied (as they 
inform us) from the con fu nipt ion of it, tea feems 
to have been as univerfaliy the favourite bever¬ 
age of the Chinefe in the ninth century, as it is 
at prefent k . 

Even with refpeCt to thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans were accuftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per¬ 
fect information. They mention a great empire 
eftabliihed on the Malabar coart, governed by mo- 
narchs whofe authority was paramount to that 

' See NOTE XXXVIII. * Relation, p. 8 . 

'See NOTE XXXIX. * Relation, 21. 2 S . 
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of every power in India. Thefe monarchs were 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of Bukhara , a 
name yet known in India', and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the firft 
voyages of the Portuguefe to India, poffeifed 
fome portion of their dominions. They cele¬ 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which the In¬ 
dians had made In agronomical knowledge, a 
circumftance which feems to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and afiert that 
in this branch of Icience they were far fuperior to 
the molt enlightened nations of the Taft, on which 
account their foverelgn was denominated tire king 
of Wifdom 1 *. Other peculiarities in the poli¬ 
tical inftkutions, the mode of judicial proceed¬ 
ings, the paftimes and the fuperftitions of the In¬ 
dians, particularly the excruciating mortifications 
and penances of the faquirs, might be produced 
as proofs of the fuperior knowledge which the 
Arabians had acquired of the manners of that 
people. 


Ths fame commercial fpirit or religious zeal, 
which prompted the Mahomedans of Perfia to vifit 
the remotefi; regions of the Eaft, animated thfj 
Chriltians of that kingdom. The Ne dorian churches 
planted in Perfia, under the protection firft of its 
pat’ve fovereigns, and afterwards of its conquerors 


3 Herbelot, artlc, HauL & Btlh&r* 
m Relation, p. 37. 58, 
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the Caliphs, were numerous, and governed by re- 
fpe&able ecclefiaftics. They had early fent miflion- 
ai'ies into India, and eftablifhed churches in different 
parts of it, particularly, as I have formerly related, 
in the I (land of Ceylon. When the Arabians ex¬ 
tended their navigation as far as China, a more 
ample field, both for their commerce and their 
zeal, opened to their view. If we may rely on the 
concurring evidence of Chriftian authors, in the 
Eaft as well as in the Weft, confirmed by the tefri- 
mony of the two Mahomedan travellers, their 
pious labours were attended with fuch fuccefs, 
that in the ninth and tenth centuries the number of 
Chriftians in India and China was very confider- 
able n . As the churches in both thefe countries 
received all their ecclefiaftics from Perfia, where 
they were ordained by the Catholicesy or Neilorian 
primate, whofe fupremacy they acknowleged, this 
became a regular channel of intercourfe and intel¬ 
ligence ; and to the combined effeft of all thefe 
circumfiances, we are indebted for the information 
we receive from the two Arabain writers con¬ 
cerning thofe regions of Alia which the Greeks 
and Romans never vifited. 


SECT. 
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But while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian 
fubjefts of the Caliphs continued to extend their 
knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe found 
themfelves excluded almoft entirely from any in- 


■ See NOTE XL. * Relation, p. 39- 
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s ECT. tercourfe with it. To them the great port of Alex- 

'_andria was now fhut, and the new lords of the Per- 

han Gulf, larisried with fupplying the demand for 
Indian commodities in their own extenfive domi¬ 
nions, neglected to convey them, by any of the 
ufual channels', to the trading towns on the Medi¬ 
terranean. I he opulent inhabitants of Conftan- 
tinople, and other great cities of Europe, bore this 
deprivation of luxuries, to which they had been 
long accuftomed, with fuch impatience, that ail the 
activity of commerce was exerted, in order to find 
a remedy for an evil which they deemed intolerable, 
i he difficulties which were to be furmounted in 
order to accomplilh this, afford the mofl ftriking 
proof of the high eftimation in which the commo¬ 
dities of the Eaft were held at that time. The fill? 
of China was purchafed in Chenfi, the wefternmofl 
province of that empire, and conveyed thence by a 
caravan, In a march of eighty, or a hundred days, 
to the banks of t lie Ox us, where it was embarked, 
and carried down the ftream of that river to the 
Cafpian, After a dangerous voyage acrofs that fea, 
and afcending the river Cyrus as far as it is navi¬ 
gable, it was conducted by a fhort land-carriage of 
five days to the river Phafis p , which falls into the 
Euxine or Black Sea, Thence, by an eafy and 
well known courfe, it was tranfported to Conftanti* 
nople. The conveyance of commodities from that 
region of the Eaft, now known by the name of 
Indoftan, was fomewhat lefs tedious and operofe. 

f Nat, Hift. lib, vi. c. 17. 
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They were carried from the hanks of the Indus 
by a rtiute early frequented, and which I have 
already defcribed, either to the river Oxus, or 
diredtly to the Cafpian, from which they held the 
fame courfe to Conftantinoplc. 


■s EC r. 
fit. 



It is obvious; that only commodities of fmall 
bulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
expence of fuch a mode or conveyance; and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not only 
the expence, but the rifk and danger of conveying 
them, were to be taken into account. In their jour¬ 
ney acrofs the vaft plain extending from S.amar- 
cande to the frontier of China, caravans were ex¬ 
po fed to the affaults and depredadons of the Tar¬ 
tars, the Huns, the Turks, and other roving tribes 
which infeft the north-eaft of Afia, and which have 
always confidered the merchant and traveller as 
their lawful prey; nor were they exempt from 
infult and pillage in their journey from the Cyrus 
to the Phafis, through the kingdom of Colchis, a 
country noted, both in ancient and in modern 
times, for the thievifh difpofltion of its inhabitants. 
Even under all thefe difadvantages, the trade with 
the Eaft was carried on with ardour. Conilanti- 
nople became a confiderable mart of Indian and 
Chinefe commodides, and the wealth which flowed 
into it in confequence of this, not only added to 
the fplendour of that great city, but feems to have ; 
retarded, for fome time, the decline of the empire 
of which it was the capital. 


As 
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As far as we may venture to eonje&ure, from 
the imperfect information of contemporary hifto- 
rians, it was chiefly by the mode of conveyance 
which I have defcribed, perilous and operofe as it 
was, that Europe was fupplied with the commodi¬ 
ties of the Eafl, during more than two centuries. 
Throughout that period the Chriftians and M&ho- 
medans were engaged in almofl uninterrupted hof- 
tilities; profecuted with ail the animofity which 
rival fliip for power, heightened by religious zeal, 
naturally excites. Under circumftnnces which oc- 
cafioned fuch alienation, commercial infercourfe 
could hardly fubfift, and the merchants of Chrif- 
tendom either did not refort at all to Alexandria, 
and the ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples for the 
commodities of the Eafl, after they were in poflef- 
fion of the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, 
furmounting their abhorrence of the Infidels, 
prompted them to vifit the marts which they had 
long frequented, it was with much caution and 
diftrufl. 

While the difficulties of procuring the produc¬ 
tions of the Eafl were thus augmented, the people 
of Europe became more defirous of obtaining them. 
About this time fome cities of Italy, particularly 
Amalpbi and Venice, having acquired a greater 
degree of fecurity or independence than they for¬ 
merly poflefied, began to cultivate the arts of 
domeflic induflry, with an ardour and ingenuity 
uncommon in the middle ages. The efieft of 

theft 
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thefe exertions was fuch an increafe of wealth, aa 
created new wants and defires, and formed a taile 
for elegance and luxury, which induced them to 
vifit foreign countries in order to gratify it. Among 
men in this ftage of their advancement, the pro¬ 
ductions of India have always been held in high 
eftimation, and from this period they were imported 
into Italy in larger quantities, and came into more 
general ufe. Several circumftances which indicate 
this revival of a commercial fpirit, are collected by 
the induftrious Muratori, and from the clofe of the 
feventh century, an attentive obferver may difeera 
faint traces of its progrefs % 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranfa&ionsof 
nations are obferved and recorded with the greateft 
care, and the ftore of hiftorical materials feems to be 
abundantly ample, fo little attention has been paid 
to the operations of commerce, that every attempt 
towards a regular deduction of them, has been 
found an undertaking of the utmofl difficulty. 
The asra, however, to which I have conducted this 
Difquifition, is one of the periods in the annals of 
mankind concerning which hiftory furniflies moll 
fcanty information. As it was chiefly in the Greek 
empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that any eSbrt3 
were made to procure the commodities of India, 
and the other regions of the Eall, it is only from 

s Antiquit. Ital. medij iEri, ii. 400. 408. 410. 883. 88j. 
S94. Rer. Ital. Script, ii, 487. Hiil.otm du Commerce de la 
Ruffie par M. Scherer- tom. i. p. 1 1. See. 
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the Hiftorians of thofe countries we can expeft to 
find any account of that trade. But from the age 
of Mahomet, until the time when the Comneni 
afcended the throne of Conftantinople, a period of 
more than four centuries and a half, the Byzantine 
hiftovy is contained in meagre chronicles, the com¬ 
pilers of which feldom extended their views beyond 
the intrigues in the palace, the fach'ons in the 
theatre, or the difputes of theologians. To them 
the monkifh annalifts of the different ftates and 
cities of Italy, during the fame period, are (if pof- 
fible) far inferior in merit, and in the early accounts 
of thofe cities which have been meft celebrated for 
their commercial fpirit, we fearch with little fuccefs 
for the origin or nature of that trade by which 
they fir ft rofe to eminence \ It is manifeft, how¬ 
ever, from the flighted attention to the events which 
happened in the feventh and eighth centuries, that 
the Italian ftates, while their coafts were continually 
infefted by the Mahomedans, who had made fome 
fettlentente there, and had fubjefted Sicily almoft 
entirely to their dominion, could not trade with 
much confidence and fecurity in Egypt and Syria. 
With what implacable hatred Chriftians viewed 
Mahomedans, as the difciples of an impoftor, is 
well known ; and as all the nations which profefled 
the Chriftian faith, both in theEaft and Weft, had 
mingled the worfhip of angels and faints with that 
of the Supreme Being, and had adorned their 
churches with pictures and ftatues; the true Mof- 

* See NOTE XLI. 
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lems confidered themfelves as the only affertors of 
the unity of God, and beheld Chriflians of every 
denomination with abhorrence, as idolaters. Much 
time was requifite to foften this mutual animofity, 
fo far as to render intercourfe in any degree 
cordial. 

Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the Eaft 
continued not only to fpread in Italy, but, from 
imitation of the Italians, or from fome improve¬ 
ment in their own iituation, the people of Marfeffles 
and other towns of France on the Mediterranean, 
became equally fond of them. But the profits 
exacted by the merchants of Amalphi or Venice, 
from whom they received thofe precious commo¬ 
dities, were fo exorbitant as prompted them to 
make fome effort to fupply their own demands. 
With this view, they not only opened a trade 
with Conflantiriople, but ventured at times to vifrt 
the ports of Egypt and Syria *. This eagernefs of 
the Europeans, on the one hand, to obtain the pro- 
ducHons of India, and on the other hand, confidei- 
able advantages which both the Caliphs and their 
fubjefts derived from the fale of them, induced 
both fo far to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, 
as to carry on a traffic manifeftly for their common 
benefit. How far this traffic extended, and in what 
mode it was conduaed by thefe new adventurers, 
the fcanty information which can be gathered 

* Mem, de Literal, tom, sxxvii, p. 467, See, 485. 
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from contemporary writers, does not enable me to 
trace with accuracy. It is probable, however, that 
this communicatipn would have produced infen- 
fibly its ufual effect, of familiarizing and recon¬ 
ciling men of hoftile principles and difcordant 
manners to one another, and a regular commerce 
might have been eflabliflied gradually between 
Chriftians and Mahomedans, upon fuch equal terms, 
that the nations of Europe might have received all 
the luxuries of the Eaft by the fame channels in 
which they were formerly conveyed to them, iirft 
by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
next by the Romans, and at laft by the fubje&s of 
the Conftantinopolitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence of 
this growing correfpondence, it was prevented from 
operating with full effect by the Crufades, or expe¬ 
ditions for the recovery of the Holy Land, which, 
during two centuries, occupied the profeffors of the 
two rival religions, and contributed to alienate them 
more than ever from each other. I have, in ano¬ 
ther work 1 , contemplated mankind while under 
the dominion of this frenzy, the moll Angular per¬ 
haps, and the longefl continued, of any that occurs 
in the hiftory of our fpecies ; and 1 pointed out 
fuch effects oi it upon government, upon property, 
upon manners and talle, as were fuited to what 
were then the obje&s of my enquiry. At prefent 
my attention is confined to obferve the com me r- 

' Hilt, of Charles V, vol.i. p. i6, edit. 178;. 
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cial confcquences of the Crufades, and how far 
they contributed to retard or to promote the con¬ 
veyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fan&ity to that coun¬ 
try, which the Author of our Religion fel'e&ed 
as the place of his refidence while on earth, and 
in which he Sccompliftied the redemption of iftan- 
kind, is a fentiment fo natural to * the human 
mind, that, from the fir ft eftablifhment of Chrif- 
tianity, the vifiting of the holy places in Judea was 
confidered as an exercife of piety, tending power¬ 
fully to awaken and to cheriih a fpifit of de¬ 
votion. ' Through fucceeding ages, the practice 
continued and 'increafed in every part of Chrift- 
endom. When Jerufalem was fubjeSted’ 1 to the 
Mahomedan empire, and danger' was tcd&fe'd to 
the fatigue and expence of a diftant pilgrimage, 
the undertaking was viewed as frill more meri¬ 
torious. It was fometimes enjoined as a penance 
to be performed by heinous tranfgreffors. It was 
more frequently a duty undertaken with volun¬ 
tary zeal, and in both cafes it was deemed an 
expiation for all paft offences. From various 
caufes, ■ which I* have elfewhere enumerated 1 , 
thefe pious vifits to the Hply Land multiplied 
amazingly during the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies. Not only individuals in the lower and 
middle ranks of life, but perfons of fuperior 
condition, attended by large retinues, and nu. 

1 Hift. of Charles V. vol- 1 . p. 285. 
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sect, merous caravans of opulent pilgrims, reforted to 
Jerufalem. 

In all their operations, however, men have a 
wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to intereft with thofe functions which feem to 
be moft purely fpiritual. The Mahomedan cara¬ 
vans, which, in obedience to the injunctions of 
their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
are not compofed, as I fhall hereafter explain 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in going and returning, 
are provided with fuch an affortnient of goods, 
that they carry on a confiderable traffic Even 
the Faquirs of India, whofe wild enthufiafm 
feems to elevate them above all folidtude about 
the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
frequent pilgrimages fubfervlent to their intereft, 
by trading in every country through which they 
travel \ In like manner, it was not by devotion 
alone that fuch numerous bands of Chriftian 
pilgrims were induced to vifn Jerufalem. To 
many of them commerce was the chief motive 
of undertaking that diftant voyage, and by ex¬ 
changing the productions of Europe for the more 
valuable commodities of Afia, particularly thofe 
of India, which at that time were diffufed through 
every part of the Caliphs Dominions, they en¬ 
riched themfelves, and furnifhed their countrymen 

* Viagi di Ramufio, vol. i. p. jjf i, 151. 
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with fuch an additional fupply of Eaftern luxuries, 
as augmented their relifti for them y . 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, 
prior to the crufades, mark the influence of 
the frequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon com¬ 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the com¬ 
mencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet the 
eye of every obferver. Various circutnftances 
concurred towards this, from an enumeration of 
which it will appear, that by attending to the 
prog refs and effects of the Cru fades, confider- 
able light is thrown upon the fubje£t of my in¬ 
quiries. Great armies, conduced by the mofl 
illuftrious princes and nobles of Europe, and 
compofed of men of the moil enterprifmg fpirit 
in all the kingdoms of it, marched towards Pale- 
ftine, through countries far advanced beyond thofe 
which they left, in every fpecies of improvement. 
They beheld the dawn of profperity in the re¬ 
publics of Italy, which had begun to vie with 
each other in the arts of induftry, and in their 
efforts to engrofs the lucrative commerce witn 
the Eaft. They next admired the more advanced 
ftate of opulence and fplendour in Conftantino- 
ple, raifed to a pre-eminence above all the cities 
then known, by its extenfive trade, particularly 
that which it carried on with India, and the coun¬ 
tries beyond it. They afterwards ferved in thofe 

y Gul, Tyr. lib. xsii. c. 4. p. p 3 $ 3 P' Gefta De! P sr 
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provinces of Afia through which tile commodities 
of the Eaft were ufually conveyed, and became 
mailers of feveral cities which had been ftaples 
of that trade. They' eftab.liflied the kingdom of 
Jerufalem,-,which fu.biin.ed near two hundred years. 
They took poffeilion of the throne of the Greek 
empire, and governed it above half a century. 
Ainidft fucb a variety of events and operations, 
the ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradu¬ 
ally opened and improved j they became acquaint¬ 
ed with the policy and arts of the people whom 
they fubdued ; they obferved the fources of their 
wealth, and availed themfelves of all this know¬ 
ledge. Antioch and Tyre, when conquered by 
the Crufaders, were flourifhing cities, inhabited 
by opulent merchants, who fupplied all the na¬ 
tions trading in the Mediterranean with the pro¬ 
ductions of the Eaft*, and as far as can be gather¬ 
ed from incidental occurrences, mentioned by the 
Hiftorians of the Holy War, who, being moftly 
priefts and monks, had their attention directed 
to objects very different from thofe relating to 
commerce, there is reafon to believe that both in 
Conftantiiiople while fubjeCt to the Franks, and 
in the ports of Syria acquired by the Chriftians, 
the long-eft ablifheu trade with the Eaft continued 
to be protected and encouraged. 

But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary object with the martial leaders of 

* Gul. Tyr. lib, xiir. c. 5. Alb. Aquenf. Hilt. Hierof. 
ap. Gelta Dei, vol. i. p. 245. 
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the Crufades, engaged in perpetual hoftilities with 
the lurks on one hand, and with the Soldans 
of Egypt on the other, it was the primary objeft 
with the affo dates, in conjunction with whom 
they carried on their operations. Numerous as 
the armies were which a (Turned the crofs, and 
enterprillng as the fanatical zea^ was with which 
they were animated, they could not have accom- 
pliftied their purpofe, or even have reached the 
feat of their warfare, without fecuring the afliftance 
of the Italian dates. None of the other Eu¬ 
ropean powers could either iurnifh a fuflicient 
number of tranfports to convey the armies of the 
CruTaders to the coaft of Dalmatia, whence they 
marched to Conftantinople, the place of general 
rendezvous ; or were able to fupply them with 
military (lores and provifions in fuch abundance 
as to enable them to invade a diflant country. 
In all the fuccefiive expeditions, the fleets of the 
Genoefe, of the Pifans, or of the Venetians, 
kept on the coaft as.the armies advanced by land, 
and fupplying them from time to time with what¬ 
ever was wanting, engrafted all the profits of a 
branch of.commerce, which, in every age, has 
been extremely lucrative. It was with all the in- 
terefted attendon of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduction of any 
place in which they found it for their filtered 
to fettle, they obtained from the CruTaders va¬ 
luable immunities of different kinds; freedom of 
trade; an abatement of the ufual duties paid for 
what was imported and exported, or a total ex* 
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sect, emption from them; the property of entire fuburbs 
11 in fome cities, and of extenfive flrsets m others; 
and a privilege granted to every perfon who re- 
fided within their precincts, or who traded un¬ 
der their protection, of being tried by their own 
laws, and by judges of their own appointment 1 . In 
confequence of fct- many advantages we can trace, 
during the progrefs of the Crufades, a rapid in¬ 
crease of wealth and of power in all the com¬ 
mercial ftates of Italy. Every port open to trade 
was frequented by their merchants, who, having 
now engroifed entirely the commerce of the Eaft, 
ft rove with fuch active emulation to find new 
markets for the commodities which it furnifhed, 
that they extended a tafte for them to many parts 
of Europe, in which they had hitherto been little 
known. 

Two events happened, prior to the termination 
of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to the 
Venetians and Genoefe the poffeflion of feveral 
provinces in the Greek empire, enabled them to 
fupply Europe more abundantly with all the pro¬ 
ductions of the Eaft. 1 he fitft was the con* 
quell of Conftantinople in the year one thoufand 
two hundred and four, by the Venetians, and 
the leaders of the fourth Crufade. An account 
of the political interefts and intrigues which formed 
this alliance, and turned the hallowed arms de* 
ftined to deliver the holy City from the domi- 

* Hift. of Charles V, vol. i. p> 34* 
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nion of infidels, againft a Chriflian monarch, is 
foreign from the defign of this Difquifition. Con- 
ftantinople was taken by ftorm, and plundered by 
the confederates. An earl of Flanders was placed 
on the imperial throne. The dominions which 
ftill remained fubjeCt to the fucceffors of Con- 
itantine, were divided into four parts, one of 
which being allotted to the new emperor, for 
fupporting the dignity and expence of government, 
an equal partition of the other three was made be¬ 
tween the Venetians, and the chiefs of the Crufade. 
The former, who, both in concerting and in con¬ 
ducing this enterprife, kept their eyes lleadily 
fixed on what might be rood for the emolument 
of their commerce, fecured the territories of 
greateft value to a trading people. They obtain¬ 
ed fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that time the 
feat of flourifliing manufactures, particularly of 
filk. They became mailers of feveral of the 
largefl and bell cultivated iflands in the Archi¬ 
pelago, and eftabliffied a chain of fettle ments, 
partly military and partly commercial, extending 
from the Adriatic to the Bofphorus*. Many 
Venetians fettled in Conilantinople, and without 
obftruCtion from their warlike aifociates, little 
attentive to the arts of induilry, they engrafted 
the various branches of trade which had fo long 
enriched that capital. Two of thefe particularly 


* Danduli Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. ltd. vol. xu. 
p . 3 a8. Mar. Sanuto Vite de Duehi di Venez. Murat. 
voUxii. P . 53*. ^ atmaed 
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sect, attracted their attention; the filk trade, and that 

1II . ' J 

. ' with India. From the reign of Juftinian, it was 
moftly in Greece, and fome of the adjacent iflands, 
that fiik-worms, ■ which he Hrft introduced into 
Europe, were reared. The product of their labours 
was manufactured into fluffs of various kinds in 
many cities of the empire. But it was in Con- 
ftantinople, the feat of opulence and luxury, that 
the demand for a commodity of fuch high price 
was greatefl, and there, of confequence, the com¬ 
merce of filk naturally centered. In afforting 
cargoes for the feveral ports in which they 
traded, the Venetians had for fome time found 
filk to be an effential article, as it continued to 
grow more and more into requeft in every part 
of Europe. By the refidence of fo many of their 
citizens in Conllantinople, and by the immuni¬ 
ties granted to them, they not only procured filk 
in fuch abundance, and on fuch terms, as enabled 
them to cany on trade more extenfively, and 
with greater profit than formerly, but they be¬ 
came fo thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the filk manufacture, as induced them to at¬ 
tempt the eflablHhment of it in their owh do* 
* minions. The meafures taken for this purpofe 
by individuals, as well as the regulations framed 
by the flute, were concerted with fo much pru¬ 
dence, and executed w&h fuch fuccefe, that in 
a ihort time the filk fabrics of Venice vied 
with thofe of Greece and Sicily, and contributed 
both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the 
fpliere of its commerce. At the fame time the 

Venetians 
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Venetians availed themfelves of the influence 
which they had acquired in Conftantinople, in 
order to improve their Indian trade. The capi¬ 
tal of the Greek empire, befides the means of 
being fupplied with the produdions of the Eaft, 
which it enjoyed in common with the other com¬ 
mercial cities of Europe, received a confiderable 
portion of them by a channel peculiar to itfelf. 
Some of the mod valuable commodities of India 
and China were conveyed over land, by routes 
which I have defcribed, 1 to the Black Sea, and 
thence by a ftort navigation to Conftantinople. 
To this market, the belt ftored of any except 
Alexandria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, 
and the goods which they purchafed there, made 
an addition of great eonfequence to what they 
were accuftoined to acquire in the ports of Egypt 
and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire in Con- 
ftantinople fu Milled, the Venetians poffeffed fuch 
advantages over all their rivals, that their com¬ 
merce extended greatly, and it was chiefly from 
them every part of Europe received the commodities 
of the Eaft. 

The other event which I had in view, was the 
fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in Con- 
ftantinople, and the re-eftabliftmient of the Imperial 
family on the throne. This was effected after a 
period of fifty-feven years, partly by a tranfient ef¬ 
fort of vigour, with which indignation at a foreign 
yoke animated the Greeks, and partly by the 
powerful afliftance which they received from the 

n republic 
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sect. republic of Genoa. The Genoefe were fo fen- 
n1, fible of the advantages which the Venetians, their 
rivals in trade, derived from their union with .the 
Latin emperors of Constantinople, that, in order to 
deprive them of thefe, they furmounted the molt 
deep-rooted prejudices of their age, and combined 
with the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrone a monarch 
protected by the papal power, fetting at defiance 
the thunders of the Vatican, which at that time 
made the greatefl princes tremble. This under¬ 
taking, bold and impious as it was then deemed, 
proved fuccefsful. In recompence for their fignal 
fervices, the gratitude or weaknefs of the Greek 
emperor, among other donations, bellowed upon 
the Genoefe Pera, the chief fuburb of Conftanti- 
nople, to be held as a fief of the empire, to¬ 
gether with fuch exemption from the accuftomed 
duties on goods imported and exported, as gave 
them a decided fuperiority over every competi¬ 
tor in trade. With the vigilant attention of mer¬ 
chants, the Genoefe availed themfelves of this 
favourable fituation. They fur rounded their new 
fettlement in Pera with fortifications. They ren¬ 
dered their fa&ories on the adjacent ccafi places of 
ftrength e . They were mailers of the harbour of 
Conftantinople more than the Greeks themfelves. 
The whole trade of the Black Sea came into their 
hands; and not fatisfied with this, they took pof* 
fefiion of part of the Cherfonefus I aurica, the mo¬ 
dem Crirnaea, and rendered Caffa, its principal 

* Niceph. Gregor, lib. xi, e. I. § 6* Jib.xvii. c. I. § 
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town, the chief feat of their trade with the Eaft, 
and the port in which all its productions, con¬ 
veyed to the Black Sea by the different routes I 
have formerly described, were landed 1 *. 

In conference of this revolution, Genoa be¬ 
came the greatefl commercial power in Europe j 
and if the enterprifmg induftry and intrepid courage 
of its citizens had been under the direction of wife 
domeftic policy, it might have long held that rank. 
But never was there a contrail more ftriking, 
than between the internal adminiftration of the 
two rival republics of Venice and Genoa. In the 
former, government was conducted with fteady 
fyftematic prudence j in the latter, it was confiftent 
in nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, and a pro- 
penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual 
calm, the ether was agitated with all the florms and 
viciffitudes of fa&ion. The increafe of wealth, 
which flowed into Genoa from the exertions of 
its merchants, did not counterbalance the defeCls 
ip its political confutation; and even in its moll 
profperous flate we may difeern the appearance of 
fymptoms which foreboded a diminution of its 
opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the 
afeendant which they had acquired in the Greek em- 

a Folieta Hill. Genuenf. ap. Grasv. Thef. Antiq. 
Ital.i. 3S7. De Marinis de Genuenf. Dignit, ib. 1486. 
Niceph, Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. Murat. Annal. d'ltal. 
ib. Tii. c. 351. See NOTE XLIIJ 
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pire, the Venetians felt their commercial tranfaftions 
■with it to be carried on upon fuch unequal terms, 
that their merchants viftted Conftanrinople feldom, 
and with relu&unce; and in order to procure the 
commodities of the Eafl in fuch quantities as were 
demanded in the various parts of Europe which 
they were accuftomed to fupply, they were obliged 
to refort to the ancient fiaples of that trade. Of 
thefe Alexandria was the chief, and the moil abun¬ 
dantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods 
by land through Afia, to any of the ports of the 
Mediterranean, was often rendered impra&icable by 
the incurfions of Turks, Tartars, and other hordes* 
which fucceffively defolated that fertile country, 
or contended for the dominion of it. But under 
the military and vigorous government of the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were 
fteadily maintained in Egypt, and trade, though 
loaded with heavy duties, was open to all. In 
proportion to the progrefs of the Gehoefe in en- 
groiling the commerce of Conftantinople and the 
Black Sea 6 , the Venetians found it more and more 
nee ;urv to enlarge their tranfa&ions with Alex¬ 
andria. 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels be¬ 
ing confidered, in that age, as unbecoming the 
character of Chriftians, the fenate of Venice, in 
order to filence its own . fcruples, or thofe of 
its fubjefls, had recourfe to the infalliable au- 

6 See NOTE XLIV. 
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thority of the Pope, who was fuppofed to be 
poffefled of power to difpenfe with the rigorous 
obfervation of the moil facred laws, and obtained 
permifiion from him to fit out annually a fpe- 
cified number of fhips for the ports of Egypt 
and of Syria f . Under this fandion the republic 
concluded a treaty of commerce with the Sol- 
dans of Egypt, on equitable terms'; in confe- 
quence of which the fenate appointed one conful 
to refide in Alexandria, and another in Damafcus, 
in a public character, and to exercife a mercantile 
jurifdidion, authorifed by the Soldans, Under 
their protedion, Venetian merchants and artifans 
fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual 
intereils eftablifbed, for the fir it time, a fair and 
open trade between Chriftians and Mahomedaus E . 



While the Venetians and Genoefe were al¬ 
ternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, in 
order to engrofs all the advantages of fupplying 
Europe with the produdions of the Eaft, the re¬ 
public of Florence, originally a commercial de¬ 
mocracy, applied with fuch perfevering vigour to 
trade, and, the genius of the people, as well as 
the nature of their inflitutions, were fo favourable 
to its progrefs, that the flate advanced rapidly 
in power, and the people in opulence. But as 
the Florentines did not polfefs any commodious 


t See-NOTE XLV. 
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fea-port, their a&ive exertions were dire&ed chiefly 
towards the improvement of their manufactures, 
and domeftic induftry. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Florentine manufactures of 
various kinds, particularly thofe of fiik and woollen 
cloth, appear from the enumeration of a well-in¬ 
formed Hiftorian, to have been very confiderable \ 
The connexion which they formed in different 
parts of Europe, by furnifhing them with the pro- 
du Cions of their own induftry, led them to engage 
in another branch of trade, that of banking* In 
this they foon became fo eminent, that the money- 
tranfaCions of almoft every kingdom in Europe 
pafled through their hands, and in many of them 
they were entrufted with the collection and ad- 
miniftration of the public revenues. In confequence 
of the activity and fuccefs with which they con¬ 
duced their manufactures and money*tranfaCtions, 
the former always attended with certain though 
moderate profit, the latter lucrative in an high 
degree, at a period when neither the intereft 
of money, nor the premium on bills of exchange, 
were fettled with accuracy, Florence became 
one of the firft cities in Chriftendom, and many 
of 1 its citizens extremely opulent. Cofmo di 
Medici, the head of a family which rofe from 
obfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was reckon¬ 
ed the moil wealthy merchant ever known in 

1 Giov. Villnni Hift, Fiorer.t. ap. Murat. Script. Rer, 
Ita!. vrjl, xiii. p. 823, Deli' Iftorie Fiorenlice, di Scip, 
Amroirato, lib. iv. p, 151, lib. viii, p. 299, 
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Europe 1 ; and in a&s of public munificence, as sect. 
well as of private generofity, in the patronage of ^ 

learning, and in the encouragement of ufeful and 
elegant arts, no monarch of the age could vie 
with him. Whether the Medici, in their firft mer¬ 
cantile tranfa&ions, carried on any commerce 
with the Eaft, 1 have not been able to dif- 
.cover *. It is more probable, I fhould think, that 
their trade was confined to the fame articles with 
that of their countrymen. But as foon as the com- A - c. 1405. 
mon-wealth, by the conqueft of Pifa, had acquired 
a communication with the ocean, Cofmo di Me¬ 
dici, who had the chief dire&ion of its affairs, 
endeavoured to procure for his country a fhare 
in that lucrative commerce which had failed Venice 
and Genoa fo far above all the other Italian Hates. 

With this view ambafladors were lent to Alex- a. 0.14*5. 
andria, in order to prevail with the Soldan to 
open that and the other ports of his dominions, to 
the fubjefls of the republic, and to admit them 
to a participation in all the commercial privileges 
which were enjoyed by the Venetians. The ne¬ 
gotiation terminated with fuch fuccefs, that the 
Florentines feem to have obtained fome fhare in 
the Indian trade 1 ; and foon after this period, we 
find fpices enumerated among the commodities im¬ 
ported by the Florentines into England m . 

* Fr. Mich. Brutus Hrft. Flor. p. %'}. 62• Chroii. EugU- 
binum ap, Murat, Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiv. p, looy. Da¬ 
nina Revol. d’ltalie, tom. vi. p. 263, &e. 

* See NOTE XLVI. < See NOTE XLVII. 

m Hakluyt, vol, i. p, 193. 
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In fome parts of this Difquifition, concerning-the 
nature and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I have 
been obliged to grope my way, and often under 
the guidance of very feeble lights. But as we are 
now approaching to the period when the modern 
ideas, with refpe&to the importance of commerce, 
began to unfold, and attention to its progrefs and 
effedts became a more confiderable objedt of policy, 
we may hope to carry on what refearches yet re¬ 
main to be made, with greater certainty and pre- 
cifion. To this growing attention we are indebted 
for the account which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian 
nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as carried 
on by his countrymen, about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. They were fupplied, as he in¬ 
forms us, with the productions of'the Eaft in two 
different ways. Thofe of frnall bulk and high 
value, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, 
ike. were conveyed from the Perfian gulf up the 
Tigris to Baffora, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome 
portion of the more valuable articles, were conveyed 
by the ancient route to the Red Sea, and thence 
acrofs the defart, and down the Nile, to Alex¬ 
andria. The goods received by the former route 
were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality, but 
from the tedioufnefs and expence of a did ant 
land-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty, nor can 
he conceal (though contrary to a favourite project 
which he had in view when he wrote the treatife to 

which 
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which I refer) that, from the Rate of the countries 
through which they the caravans pafTed, this mode 
of conveyance was frequently precarious and at¬ 
tended with danger n * 

It was in Alexandria only that the Venetians 
found always a certain and full fupply of. Indiaa , 
goods j and as thefe were conveyed thither chiefly 
by water-carriage, they might have purchafed them 
at a moderate price, if the Soldans had not impofed 
upon them duties which amounted to a third part 
of their full value* Undei this and every other 
difadvanlage, however, it was neceflary to procure 
them, as from many concurring cireum ft antes par¬ 
ticularly a more extenfive intercourfe eftablilhed 
among the different nations of Europe, the demand 
for them continued to increafe greatly during the 
fourteenth century. By the irruptions of the va¬ 
rious hoflile tribes of Barbarians, who took pof- 
fefllon cf the greater part of Europe, that powerful 
bond by which the Romans had united together 
all the people of thrir vafl: empire was entirely dif- 
folved, and fuch difcouragement was given to the 
communication of one nation with another, as would 
appear altogether incredible, if the evidence of it 
refted wholly upon the teftimony of hiftorians, and 
were not confirmed by what is ftill more authentic, 
the exprefs enaGment of laws. Several fiatutes of 
this kind, which difgrace the jurifprudence of 

Man Sanuti Secreta Fidelium Crucis, p. 2 j, &c. ap. Eon- 
garQum. 
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almoft every European nation I have enumerated 
and explained in another work \ But when the 
wants and defires of men multiplied, and they found 
that other countries could furnifh the means of fup- 
plying and gratifying them, the hoflile fentiinents 
which kept nations at a diflance from each other 
abated, and mutual correfpondence gradually took 
place. From the time of the Crufades, which firfl 
brought people hardly known to one another, to 
affeciate, and to aft in concert during two cen¬ 
turies, In purfuit of one common end, feveral cir- 
cumftances had co-operated towards accelerating 
this general intercourfe. The people around the 
Bahic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred by the reft, 
of Europe as pirates and invaders, afl'umed more 
pacific manners, and began now to vifit their neigh¬ 
bours as merchants. Occurrences foreign from 
the fubjeft of the prefent inquiry, united them to¬ 
gether in the powerful commercial confederacy fo 
famous in the middle ages, under the name of the 
Hanfeatic League, and led them to ellablifh the 
flaple of their trade with the fouthern parts of Eu¬ 
rope in Bruges. Thither the merchants of Italy, 
particularly thofe of Venice, refer ted ; and in re¬ 
turn for the productions of the Eaft, and the manu¬ 
factures of their own country, they received not 
only the naval ftores and other commodities of the 
North, but a confiderable fupply of gold and filver 
from the mines in various provinces of Germany, 
the mofl valuable and productive of any known at 

* Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 95,291, &c. 
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that time in Europe p . Bruges continued to be the 
great mart or ftorehoufe of European trade during 
the period to which my inquiries extend. A regu¬ 
lar communication, formerly unknown, was kept 
up there among all the kingdoms into which our 
continent is divided, and we are enabled to account 
for the rapid progrefs of the Italian Hates in wealth 
and power, by obferving how much their trade, the 
fource from which both were derived, mull have 
augmented upon the vafl increafe in the confump- 
tion of Afiatic goods, when all the extenlive coun* 
tries towards the north-eaft of Europe were opened 
for their reception. 

During this profperous and improving Hate of 
Indian commerce, Venice received from one ot its 
citizens fuch new information concerning the coun¬ 
tries which produced the precious commodities that 
formed the moft valuable article of its trade, as gave 
an idea of their opulence, their population, and their 
extent, which rofe far above all the former concep¬ 
tions of Europeans. From the time that the Maho* 
medans became mailers of Egypt, as no Chriftian was 
permitted to pals through their dominions to theEafb, 
the dire ft intercourfe of Europeans with India ceaied 
entirely. The account of India by Cofmas Indico- 
pleufles in the fixth century, is, as far as I know, 
the lalt which the nations of the Well received from 

? Zimmerman’s Pol it* Survey of Europe, p. 102* 
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any perfon who had vifited that country* But 
about the middle of the thirteenth century* the fpirit 
of commerce* now become more enterprising* and 
more eager to difcover new routes which led to 
wealth* induced Marco Polo* a Venetian of a noble 
family* after trading for fame time in many of the 
opulent cities of the Leffer Afia* to penetrate into 
fhe more eaftern parts of that continent* as far as 
to the court of ihe Great Khan on the frontier of 
China, During the courfe of twenty-fix years 
partly employed in mercantile tranfactioxis* and 
partly in conducting negociations with which the 
Great Khan entrufted him, he explored many 
regions of the Eaff which no European had ever 
vifited* 


Hje defcribes the great kingdom of Cathay* the 
name by which China is {till known in many parts 
of the Eaft r , and travelled through it from Cham^ 
balu, or Peking* on its northern frontier* to feme 
of its moft fouthem provinces. He vifited different 
parts of fndoflan* and is the firft who mentions 
Bengal and Guzzerat* by their prefent names 1 , as 
great and opulent kingdoms. Befides what he difi 
covered on hisjourniesby land* he made more than 
one voyage in the Indian ocean, and acquired fome 
information concerning an ifiand which he calls 
Zipangri or Cipango* probably Japan* He vifited 

r Herbelot Bib, Orient, artic, Khathau Stewart, Account 
of Thibet* Phil, Trauf. IxviL 474. Voyage of A. Jinkinfon, 
Hakluyt, i. S33- 
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in perfon Java, Sumatra, and feveral ifiands conti- s ect. 
goons to them, the ifland of Ceylon, and the coaft J 

of Malabar, as far as the Gulf of Cambay, to all 
which he gives the names that they now bear. 

This was the moll extenftve furvey hitherto made 
of the Eaft, and the inoft complete defcription of it 
ever given by any European ; and, in an age which 
had hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but 
what was derived from the geography of Ptolemy, 
not only the Venetians, but all the people of Eu¬ 
rope, were aftonifhed at the difcovery of immenfe 
countries open to their. view beyond what had 
hitherto been reputed the utmoft boundary of the 
earth in that quarter *. 

But while men of leifure and fpeculation occu¬ 
pied themfelves with examining the difeoveries of 
Marco Folo, which gave rife to conjectures and 
theories, productive of moll important cor.fequences ; 
an event happened, that drew the'attention of a!I 
Europe, and had a moll confpicuous effect upon 
the courfe of that trade, the progrefs of which l 
am endeavouring to trace. 

The event to which I allude, is the final eon- 
quell of-the Greek empire by Mahomet II. and a, D.1453. 
the eltablifhing the feat of the Turkilh government 
in Conftantinople. The immediate effedt of this 
great revolution was, that the Genoefe refiding In 
Fera, involved in the-general calamity, were obli¬ 
ged 
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geil not only to abandon that fettlement, but all 
thofe which they had made on the adjacent fea- 
coaft, after they had been in their poffellion near two 
centuries. Not long after, the victorious arms of 
the Sultan expelled them from Caffa, and every 
other place which they held in the Crimea l » Con* 
ftantinople was no longer a mart open to the na¬ 
tions of the Weft for Indian commodities, and no 
fupply pf them could now be obtained but in 
Egypt and the ports of Syria, iubjeft to the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks. The Venetians, in confe- 
quence of the protection and privileges which 
they had fecured by their commercial treaty 
with thofe powerful princes, carried on trade in 
every part of their dominions with fuch advantage, 
$s gave them a fnperiority over every com¬ 
petitor. Genoa, which had long been their rnoft 
formidable rival, humbled by the lofs of its poffef- 
fions in the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic dif- 
fenfions, declined fo faft, that it was obliged to 
court foreign prpte&iicn, and ftibrnitted alternately 
to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the 
Kings of France. In confequence of this diminu¬ 
tion of their political power, the commercial exer. 
tions of the Genoefe became lefs vigorous. A 
feeble attempt which they made to recover that 
fhare of the Indian trade which they had formerly 
enjoyed, by offering to enter into treaty with the 

t Folieta Hill. Genu, 602 , 626 . Murat. Annali dT|4 
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Soldans of Egypt upon terras fknilar to thofe which 
had .been granted to the Venetians, proved unfuc- 
cefsful; and during the remainder of the fifteenth 
century, Venice fupplied the greater part of Europe 
with the productions of the Eaft, and carried on 
trade to an extent far beyond what had been known 
in thofe times. 

The date of the other European nations was ex¬ 
tremely favourable to the commercial progrefs of 
the Venetians. England, defolated by the civil 
wars which the unhappy conteft between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter excited, had hardly begun 
to turn its attention towards thofe objects and pur¬ 
suits to which it is indebted for its prefent opulence 
and power. In France, the fatal effe£ts of the 
Englifii arms and conquefts were {till felt, and 
the king had neither acquired power, nor the peo¬ 
ple inclination, to direct the national genius and 
affivity to the arts of peace. The union of the 
different kingdoms of Spain was not yet completed; 
fome of its moll fertile provinces were ftill. under 
the dominion of the Moors, with whom the Spauifh 
monarchs waged perpetual war; and, except by 
the Catalans, little attention was paid to foreign 
trade. Portugal, though it had already entered 
upon that career of difeovery which terminated 
with moft fplendid fuccefs, had not yet made fuch 
progrefs in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial ftates of Europe, ihus the 
Venetians, almofl without rival or competitor, ex¬ 
cept from fome of the inferior Italian ftates, were 
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left at liberty to concert and to execute their mer¬ 
cantile plans; and their trade witji the cities of the 
Hanfeatic League, which uni red the North and 
South of Europe, and which hitherto had been 
common to all the Italians, was now engrofTed, in 
a great meafure, by them alone. 

While the increafing demand for the produc¬ 
tions of Alia induced all the people of ^Europe to 
court intercourfe with the Venetians fo eagerly, as 
to allure them, by various immunities, to frequent 
their fea-ports, we may obferve a peculiarity in their 
mode of carrying on trade with the Eaft, which 
diftinguifhes it from what has taken place in other 
countries in any period of hiftory. In the ancient 
world, the Tyrians, the Greeks who were mailers 
of Egypt, and the Remans, failed to India in quell 
of thofe commodities with which they fupplied the 
people of the Weft, In modern times, the fame 
has been the practice of the Fortuguefe, the Burch, 
the Engliih, and, after their example, of other Eu¬ 
ropean nations. In both periods loud complaints 
have been made, that in carrying on this trade every 
ftate mu ft be drained of the precious metals, which, 
in the courfe of it flow incefiantly from the Weft to 
the Eaft, never to return. From whatever lo !3 
might have been occasioned by this gradual but 
unavoidable diminution of their gold and fiver, 
(whether a real or or.ly an imaginary lofs, it is not 
incumbent upon me in this place to enquire or to 
determine,^ the Venetians were, in a great meafure, 
exempted. They had no direct intercourfe with 
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India. They found in Egypt, or in Syria, ware- 
houfes filled with all the commodities of the Eaft, 
imported by the Mahomedans; and from the belt 
accounts we have, with refpeftto the nature of their 
trade, they purchafed them more frequently by 
barter, than with ready money. Egypt, the chief 
mart for Indian goods, though a moft fertile coun¬ 
try, is deflitute of many things requifite in an im¬ 
proved (late of focietv, either for accommodation 
or for ornament. Too limited in extent, and too 
highly cultivated to afford fpace for forefts; too 
level to have mines of the ufeful metals ; it mult 
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be fupplied with timber for buildin'g, with iron, 
lead, tin, and brafs, by importation from other 
countries. The Egyptians, while under the domi¬ 
nion of the Mameluks, feem not themfelves to have 
traded in the ports of any Chriftian Hate, and it 
was principally from the Venetians, that they re-- 
ceived all the articles which I have enumerated. 
Befides thefe, the ingenuity of the Venetian artifis 
furniflied a variety of manufactures of woollen 
cloths, filk fluffs of various fabric, camblets, mir¬ 
rors, arms, ornaments of gold and fiber, glafs, and 
many other articles, for all which they found a 
ready market in Egypt and Syria, In return they 
received from the merchants of Alexandria, fpices 
of every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton 
and filk, unwrought as well as manufactured, in 
many different forms, and other productions of the 
Eaft, together with feveral valuable articles of 
Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, Barutb, 
and other cities, befides the proper commodities of 

India 
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India brought thither by land, they added to their 
cargoes the carpets of Perfia, the rich wrought 
filks of Damafcus, ftill known by the name taken 
from that city, and various productions of art and 
nature peculiar to Syria, Paleftine, and Arabia. If, 
at any time, their demand for the productions of 
the Eaft went beyond what they could procure in 
exchange for their own manufactures, that trad? 
with the cities of the Hanfeatic League, which -1 
have mentioned, furnifhed them from the mines of 
Germany, with a regular fupply of gold and filver, 
which they could carry, with advantage, to the mar* 
kets of Egypt and Syria. 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commercial 
ftates, to fubject the operations of trade to political 
regulation and reftraint, the authority of the Vene¬ 
tian Government feems to have been interpofed, 
both in directing the importation of Afiatic goods, 
and in the mode of circulating them among the 
different nations of Europe. To every confiderable 
ftaple in the Mediterranean a certain number of 
large vefTels, known by the name of Galeons or 
Caracks, was fitted out on the public account, and 
returned loaded with the rich eft merchandife u , the 
profit arifing from the fale of which raaft have been 
no flender addition to the revenue of the republic. 
Citizens, however, of every clafs, particularly per* 
ions of noble families, were encouraged to engage 

" Sabeilicus, Hill. Rer. Venet, Dec. iv. lib.iii. p. 863 , Da¬ 
rina Ilcvol. <1'Italic, tom. vi. 340. 
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in foreign trade, and whoever employed a velfel of 
a certain burthen for this purpofe, received a con- 
fiderable bounty from the ftate*. It was in the 
fame manner, partly in fhips belonging to the pub¬ 
lic, and partly in thofe of private traders, that the 
Venetians circulated through Europe the goods im¬ 
ported from the Eaft,as well as the produce of theix 
own dominions and manufactures. 

There are two different ways by which we may 
come at fome knowledge of the magnitude of thofe 
branches of commerce carried on by the Venetians. 
The one, by attending to the great variety and high 
value of the commodities which they imported into 
Bruges, the flore-houfe from which the more nor¬ 
thern nations of Europe were fupplied. A full 
enumeration of thefe is given by a well-informed 
■author, in which is contained almofl: every article 
deemed in that age effenrial to accommodation or 
to elegance r. The other, by confidering the effects 
■of the Venetian trade upon the cities admitted to a 
participation of its advantages. Never did wealth 
appear more confpicuoufly in the train of commerce. 
The citizens of Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in 
their drefs, their buildings, and mode of living, fuch 
magnificence as even to mortify the pride and excite 
the envy of royalty *. Antwerp, when the llaplc 
was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges In opu-, 

* Sandi Stor. Ciu. Venez. lib. viii. 891. 
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lence and fplendour. In fome cities of Germany, 
particularly in Augfburg, the great mart for Indian 
commodities in the fhterior parts of that extenfive 
country, we meet with early examples of fuch large 
fortunes accumulated by mercantile induflry, as 
raifed the proprietors of them to high rank and con- 
fid cration in the empire. 

h rom obferving this remarkable increafe of opu¬ 
lence in ail the places where the Venetians had an 
eftablifhe-d trade, we are led to conclude, that the 
profit accruing to themfelves from the different bran¬ 
ches of it, efpeciaily that with the Eaft, muff: have 
been frill more confiderable. It is impoflible, how- 
ever, without information - much more minute than 
that to which we have accefs, to form an eflimate 
of this with accuracy ; but various circumftances 
may be produced to eftablifh, in general, the juft- 
nefs of this conclufion. From the firft revival of a 
commercial fpirit in Europe, the Venetians poffefled 
a large /hare of the trade with the Eaft. It conu- 
nucd gradually to increafe, and during a great part 
of the fifteenth century, they had nearly a mono¬ 
poly of it. This was productive of confequences 
attending all monopolies. Wherever there is no 
competition, and the merchant has it in his power 
to regulate the market, and to fix the price of the 
commodities which he vends, his gains will be ex¬ 
orbitant. Some idea of their magnitude, during 
feveral centuries, may be formed by attending to 
the rate of the premium or intereft then paid for 
tile ufe of money, T Ixis is undoubtedly the molt 
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exa& ftandard by which to meafure the profit arifing s 
from the capital ftock employed in commerce ; for, 
according as the intereft of money is high or low, 
the gain acquired by the ufe of it mull vary, and 
become exceflive or moderate* From the clofe of 
the eleventh century to the commencement of the 
fixteenth, the period during which the Italians made 
their chief commercial exertions, the rate of intereit 
was extremely high. It was ufually twenty p^r 
cent, fometimes above that; and fo late, as the year 
one thoufand five hundred, it had not funk, below 
ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe \ If 
the profits, of a trade fo extenfive as that of the 
Venetians correfponded to this high value of monc), 
it could not fail of proving a fource of great wealth, 
both public and private 1 ’. The condition of Venice, 
accordingly, during the period under review, is 
deferibed by writers of that age, in terms which are 
not applicable to that of any other country in Eu; 
rope. The revenues of the republic, as well as the 
wealth amafled by individuals, exceeded whatever 
was elfewhere known. In the magnificence of the±r 
houfes, in richnefs of furniture, in profufion of 
plate, and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of living, 
the nobles of Venice furpaffed the ftate of the 
greateft monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was all 
this difplay the e fife ft of an oftentatious and incon¬ 
siderate dillipation, it was the natural confequence 

* Hift. of Charles V, vol. i. P- & c * 
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of fuccefsful induftry, which, having accumulated 
wealth with eafe, is entitled to enjoy it in fplendour c . 


Never did the Venetians believe the power of 
their country to be more firmly eftablifhed, or rely 
with greater confidence on the continuance and in- 
creafe of its opulence, than towards the clofe of the 
fifteenth century, when two events (which they 
could neither forefee nor prevent) happened, that 
proved fatal to both. The one was the difeovery 
of America. The other was the opening a direfl 
courfe of navigation to the Eaft Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in the hiftory 
of the human race, thefe are undoubtedly among 
the moft interefting; and as they occafioned a re¬ 
markable chan g£ of intercourfe among the different 
quarters of the globe, and finally eftablifhed thofe 
commercial ideas and arrangements which confti- 
tute the chief diftinction between the manners and 
policy of ancient and of modern times, an account 
of them is intimately connected with the fubjeflt, of 
this Difquifition, and will bring it to that period 
which I have fixed upon for its boundary. But as 
I have related the rife and progrefs of thefe difeo- 
veries at great length in another work d , a rapid 
view of them is all that is requifite in this place. 


The admiration or envy with which the other na¬ 
tions of Europe beheld the power and wealth of Ve- 

e See NOTE LI. 
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nice, led them naturally to enquire into the caufes of 
this pre-eminence ; and among thefe, its lucrative 
commerce with the Eaft appeared to be by far the 
moft confiderafcle. Mortified with being excluded 
from a fource of opulence, which to the Venetians 
had proved fo abundant, different countries had 
attempted to acquire a fhare of the Indian trade. 
Some of the Italian flates endeavoured to obtain 
admiflion into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon 
the fame terms with the Venetians j but either by 
the fuperior intereft of the Venetians in the court 
of the Soldans, their negociations for that purpofe 
were rendered unfuccefsful; or from the manifold 
advantages which merchants, long in poffeffion of 
any branch of trade, have in a competition with 
new adventurers, all their exertions did not produce 
effects of any confequence e . In other countries, 
various fchemes were formed with the fame view. 
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As early as the year one thoufand four hundred 
and eighty, the inventive and enterprifmg genius of 
Columbus conceived the idea of opening a fhorter 
and more certain communication with India, by 
holding a dirett wefterly courfe towards thole re¬ 
gions, which, according to Marco Polo and other r 
travellers, extended eaftward far beyond the utmoft 


limits of Afia known to the Greeks or Romans. 


This Rheme, fupporred by arguments deduced 
from a fcientific acquaintance with cofmography, 
from hjs own practical knowledge of navigation, 
from the reports of Ikilful pilots, <and from the 
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theories and conje&ures of the ancients, he pro- 
pofed firfi to the Gcnoefe his countrymen, and 
next to the king of Portugal, into whofe fervice 
he had entered. It was rejected by the former from 
ignorance, and by the latter with circum fiances 
m'oft humiliating to a generous mind, Bv perfe- 
verance, however, and addrefs, he at length in¬ 
duced the moll wary and leaft adventurous court- 
in Europe to undertake the execution of his plan ; 
and Spain, as the reward of this deviation from 
its ufuaL cautious maxims, had the glory of dif- 
covering a new world, hardly inferior in magnitude 
to a third part of the habitable globe. Afionifh* 
ing as the fuccefs of Columbus was, it did not 
fully accomplilh his own wifhes, or conduct 
him to thofe regions of the Eaft, the expecta¬ 
tion. of reaching which was the original objeft 
of his voyage, The effeCts, however, of his dif- 
coveries were great and extenfive. By giving 
Spain the pofi'eflion of immenfe territories, abound¬ 
ing in rich mines, and many valuable productions 
of nature, feveral of which had hitherto been deemed 
peculiar to India, wealth began to flow fo copioufly 
into that kingdom, and thence was fo diffufed over 
Europe, as gradually awakened a general fpirit of 
induftry, and called forth exertions, which alone 
mutt have foon turned the courfe of commerce 
into new channels. 

But this was accompli fired more fpeedily, as 
well as more completely, by the other great event 
which I mentioned, the difcovery of a new route of 
navigation to the Eafi by the Cape of Good Hope. 

in When 
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When the Portuguese, to whom mankind are in¬ 
debted for opening this communication between the 
mo ft remote parts of the habitable globe, under¬ 
took their firft voyage of difcovery, it is probable 
that they had nothing farther in view than to ex¬ 
plore thofe parts of the coail of Africa which lay 
neareft to their own country. But a fpirk of 
enterprise, when roufed and put in motion, is always 
progreffive; and that of the Portuguefe, though How 
and timid in its firft operations, gradually acquired 
vigour, and prompted them to advance along the 
weftern fliore of the African continent, far be¬ 
yond the utmoft boundary of ancient navigation 
in that dire&iori. Encouraged by fuceefs, this 
fpirit became more adventurous, defpifed dangers 
which formerly appalled it, and fur-mounted diffi¬ 
culties which it once deemed infuperable. When 
the Portuguefe found in the torrid zone, which 
the ancients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, 
fertile countries, occupied by numerous nations; 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, inftej^l 
of extending in breadth towards the Weft, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contract 
itfelf and to bend E aft wards, more extenfive pro- 
fpefts opened to their view, and infpireu them with 
hopes pf reaching India, by continuing to hold the 
fame courfe which they had fo long purfued. 

After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to ac¬ 
compli ffi what they had in view, a fmali fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Yafcp fte Gaipa, an officer of rank, whofe abili¬ 
ty ' 
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ties and courage fitted him to conduCt the moil 
difficult and arduous enterprifes. From unac¬ 
quaintance, however, with the proper feafon and 
route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fteer his courfe, his voyage was 
iong and dangerous. At length he doubled that 
promontory, which for feveral years had been 
the object of terror and of hope to his countrymen. 
From that, after a profperous navigation along 
the fouth-eaft of Africa, he arrived at the city of 
Melinda, and had the fatisfatlion of diicovering 
there, as well as at other places where he touched, 
people of a race very different from the rude in¬ 
habitants of the weftem fhore of that continent, 
which alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. 
Thefe he found to be fo far advanced in civili¬ 
sation, and acquaintance with the various arts of 
life, that they carried on an active commerce, not 
only with the nations on their own coaft, but 
with remote countries of Afia. Conduced by 
tjjeir pilots (who held a courfe with which ex¬ 
perience had rendered them well acquainted) life 
failed acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed at Cale T 
cut, on the Coaft of Malabar, on the twenty-fecond 
of May, one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
eight, ten months and two days after his departure 
from the port of Lifbon. 

The Sam or in, or monarch of the country, 
aftoni filed at this unexpected vifit of an unknown 
people, whole afpeCt, and arms, and manners, bore 
no refeiublance to any of the nations accu Homed 
4 ' , to 
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to frequent his harbours, and who arrived in his 
dominions by a route hitherto deemed impracticable, 
received them, at fir ft, with that' fond admiration 
which is .often excited by novelty. But in a ftiort 
time, as if he had been infpired with forefight of 
all the calamities now approaching India by this 
fatal communication opened with the inhabitants oi 
Europe, he formed various fchemes to cut off Gama 
and his followers. But from every danger to which 
he was expofed, either by the open attacks or 
fecret machinations of the Indians, the Portuguefe 
admiral extricated himfelf with fingular prudence 
and intrepidity, and at laft failed from Calecut with 
his flaps loaded, not only with the commodities 
peculiar to that coall, but with, many of the rich 
productions of the eaftern parts of India. 
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On his return to Lifbon, he was received 
with the admiration and gratitude due to a man, 
who, by his fuperior abilities and refolution, had 
conducted to fuch an happy iffue an tinder taking 
of the greateft importance, which had long occu¬ 
pied the thoughts of his fovereign, and excited the 
hopes of his fellow fubjefts f . Nor did this event 
intereft the Portuguefe alone. No nation in Europe 
beheld it with unconcern. For although the dif- 
covery of a new world, whether we view it as a 
difplay of genius in the perfon who firft con¬ 
ceived an idea of that undertaking which Jed man- 


f AJIa de Jono de Barr os, dec. i, Jib. iv, c, ij, Csftag- 
pcda, Hift. de 1’Inde trad, eii F-ranfois, liv. i. c, 2—28. 
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kind to the knowledge of it, whether we con¬ 
template its influence upon fcience by giving a 
more complete knowledge of the globe which we 
inhabit, or whether we confider its effects upon the 
commercial intercourfe of mankind, be an event far 
more fplendid than the voyage of Gama, yet the 
latter feems originally to have excited more general 
attention. The former, indeed, filled the minds of 
men w r ith aftonifhraent; it was fome time, however, 
before they attained fuch a fufficient knowledge of 
that portion of the earth now laid open to their 
view, as to form any juft: idea, or even probable 
conjefture, with refpeft to what might be the con- 
fequences of communication with it. But the im- 
menfe value of the Indian trade, which both in 
ancient and in modern times had enriched every 
nation by which it was carried on, was a fub- 
je£t familiar to the thoughts of all intelligent 
men, and they at once perceived that the dilcovery 
of this new route of navigation to the Eaft, mu ft 
occafion great revolutions, not only in the courfe 
of commerce, but in the political ftate of Europe. 

What thefe revolutions were molt likely to 
be, and how they would operate, were points ex¬ 
amined with particular attention in the cities of 
Lilbon and of Venice, but with feelings very 
different. The Portugpefe, fpunding upon the 
rights to which, in that age, priority of difcovery, 
confirmed by a papal grant, were fuppofcd to con¬ 
fer, deemed themfelyes entitled to an excluftvp 
y £0 miner eg 
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commerce with the countries which they had firfl 
vifited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, ail the 
benefits of it, and to fancy that their capital would 
foon be what Venice then was, the great flore- 
houfe of eaftern commodities to all Europe, and 
the feat of opulence and power. On the fir ft 
intelligence of Gama’s fuecefsful voyage, the Ve¬ 
netians, with the quick-fighted difcemment of mer¬ 
chants, forefaw the immediate confequence of it to 
be the ruin of that lucrative branch of commerce 
which had contributed fo greatly to enrich and 
aggrandize their country; and they ebferved this 
with more poignant concern, as they were ap- 
prehenfive that they did not pofTefs any effectual 
means of preventing, or even retarding, its opera¬ 
tion. 

The hopes and fears of both were well found¬ 
ed. The Portuguefe entered upon the new career 
opened to them with activity and ardour, and 
made exertions, both commercial and military, far 
beyond what could have been expected from a 
kingdom of fuch inconfiderable extent. All theie 
were directed by an intelligent monarch, capable 
of forming plans of the greateft magnitude with 
calm fy Hematic wifdom, and of profecuting them 
with unremitting perfeverance. The prudence 
and vigour of his meafures, however, would have 
availed little .without proper ind ruments to carry 
them into execution. Happily for Portugal, the 
diicerning eye of Emanuel feledted a fucceffion of 
officer's to take the fupreme command in India, 
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who, by their enterprifing valour, military {kill, and 
political fagacity, accompanied with diflnterefted 
integrity, public [pint, and love of their country, 
have a title to be ranked with the perfons moil 
eminent for virtue and abilities in any age or nation. 
Greater things perhaps were atchieved by them, 
than were ever accompliflied in Jo ftiort a time. 
Before the clofe of Emanuel’s reign, twenty-four 
years only after the voyage of Gama, the Portu- 
guefe had rendered themfelves matters of the city 
of Malacca, in which the great ttapie of trade earned 
on among the inhabitants of all thofe regions in 
Afia, which Europeans have diftinguiflied by the 
general name of the Eaft-Indies, was then eftablifh- 
ed. To this port, fituated nearly at an equal dif- 
tance from the Eattern and Weftern extremities of 
thefe countries, and pofleffing the command of 
that ftrait by which they keep communication 
with each other, the merchants of China, of Japan, 
of every kingdom on the continent, of the Mo¬ 
luccas and all the iJlands in. the Archipelago, re¬ 
torted from 1 the Eaft ; and thofe of Malabar, of 
Ceylon, of Coromandel, and of Bengal, from the 
Weft 3 . This conqueft fecured to the Portuguefe 
great influence over the interior commerce of India, 
while, at the fame time, by their fettlements at 
Goa and I)iu, they were enabled to engrofs the 
trade of the 'Malabar coaft, and to obftrutft greatly 
the long-eftablifhed intercourse of Egypt with In- 

* Decad. de Carres, dec. i. liv, viii. c. I. Ofor. de reb. 
Emaa. lib. vii, 213, &c. 
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dia by the Red Sea. Their fhips frequented every 
port in the Eaft where valuable commodities were 
to be found, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the river of Canton; and along this immenfe 
ftretch of coaft, extending upwards of four thou- 
fand leagues h , they had eftablifhed for the con* 
veniency or protection of trade, a chain of forts 
or factories. They had likewife taken pofleffion of 
flations moft favourable to commerce along the 
Southern coaft of Africa, and in many of the 
i (lands which lie between Madagafcar and the 
Moluccas. In every part of the Eaft they were 
received with refpeCt, in many they had acquired 
the abfolute command. They carried on trade 
there without rival or controul; they prefcribed to 
the natives the terms of their mutual imercourfe ; 
they often fet what price they pleafed on goods 
which they purchafed; and were thus enabled to 
import from Indoftan and the regions beyond it, 
whatever is ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, titan had 
been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendant which they had 
acquired in India, the Portuguefe early formed a 
fcheme, no lefs bold than interefted, of excluding 
all other nations from participating of the advan¬ 
tages of commerce with the Eaft. In order to 
effeCt this, it was neceffary to obtain pofleffion of 

* Hilt, Gener. des Voyages, tom. i. p, 140. 
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filch Nations in the Arabian and Perfian Gulfs, a$ 
might render them mafters of the navigation of 
theie two inland Teas, and enable them both to 
obftrtnft the ancient commercial intercourfe be¬ 
tween Egypt and India, and to command the en¬ 
trance of the great rivers, which facilitated the 
conveyance of Indian goods, not only through 
the interior provinces of Afia, but as far as Con- 
ftantinople. The conduct of the meafures for this 
purpofe was committed to Alphonfo Albuquerque, 
the moft eminent of all the Fortugueie generals 
who diftinguilhed themfelves in India. After the 
utmoft efforts of genius and valour, he was able 
to accomplilh one-half only of what tire ambition 
of his countrymen had planned. By wrefting the 
ifland of Ormuz, which commanded the mouth 
of the Perfian Gulf, from the petty princes, who, 
as tributaries to the monarchs of Perfia, had efta- 
blilhed their dominion there, he fecured to Portu¬ 
gal that extenfive trade with the Eaft, which the 
Perfians had carried on for feveral centuries. In 
the hands of the Portuguefe, Ormuz foon be¬ 
came the great mart from which the Perfian em¬ 
pire, and all the provinces of Afia to the weft of 
it, were fupplied with the productions of India; and 
a city which they built on that barren ifland, def- 
titute of water, was rendered one of the chief feats 
of opulence, l'plendour,. and luxury in the Eaftern 
World 1 . 

i 0 forms de rd>. geftis Email, lib, p t 274, Taverniers 
Travels* book v, c. 23* Kceinpfer Aincecit, Exot. p. 75^ 
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The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea $ 
were far from being attended with equal fuccefs. 
Partly by the vigorous re fi fiance of the Arabian 
princes, whofe ports he attacked, and partly by the 
damage his fleet fultained in a fea of which the 
navigation is remarkably difficult and dangerous, 
he was conllrained to retire, without effe&ing any 
feitlement of importance k . The ancient channel 
of intercourfe with India by the Red Sea ftill con¬ 
tinued open to the Egyptians; but their com¬ 
mercial tranfa&ions in that country were greatly 
•circumfcribed and obftru&ed, by the influence 
which the Portuguefe had acquired in every port 
to which they were accuflomed to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venetians foon be¬ 
gan to feel that decreafe of their own Indian- 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. In 
order to prevent the farther progrefs of this evil, 
they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mameluks, equally 
alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuccefs of the 
Portuguefe in the Eaft, and no lefs interefted to 
hinder them from engroffing that commerce, which 
had fo long been the chief iource of opulence 
both to the monarchs and to the people oi Egypt, 
to enter into a negociation with the Pope and the 
King of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan 
affirmed in this negociation was luch as became 
the fierce chief of a military government. After 
Rating his exclufive right to the trade with Lidia*. 

’* Ofcriue, lib. fe, p. 248, Sfe. 
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sect. . h e forewarned Julius II. and Emanuel, that if the 
Portuguese did not relinquilh that new courfe of 
navigation by which they had penetrated into the 
Indian ocean, and ceafe from encroaching on that 
commerce, which from time immemorial had been 
carried on between the Eaft of Afia and his domi. 
nions, he would put t© death all the Chriftians 
in Egypt,Syria, and Palefline, bum their churches, 
and demoliih the holy fepulchre itfelf 1 . This 
formidable threat, which, during feveral cen¬ 
turies, would have made all Chrillendom tremble, 
feems to have made fo little impreffion, that the 
Venetians, as the Iaft expedient, had recourfe to 
a meafurt which, in that age, was deemed not 
only rep rehen fib I e but impious. They incited the 
Soldan to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to 
attack thofe unexpected invaders of a gainful mono¬ 
poly, of which he and his predeceflors had long en¬ 
joyed undifturbed pofleifion. As Egypt did not 
produce timber proper for building ihips of force, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in their 
forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to 
Alexandria, and then carried partly by water and 
partly by land to Suez. There twelve ihips of 
war were built, on board of which a body of 
Mameluks was ordered to ferve, under the com¬ 
mand of an officer of merit. Thefe new enemies, 
far more formidable than the natives of India with 
whom the Po'rtuguefe had hitheito contended, they 

1 Oforius de rebus Email. lib. iv, p. no. edit, 1,580. 
Alia de Barrur, dccad, i, iib. viii. c. a. 
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encountered with undaunted courage, and after 
fome conflicts, they entirely ruined the fquadron, and 
remained mailers of the Indian ocean m . 

Soon after this difaftev, the dominion of the 
Mameluks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, and 
Paleftine were fubje&ed to the Turkifh empire by 
the victorious arms of Selim I. Their mutual in- 
terefl: quickly induced the Turks and Venetians 
to forget ancient animofities, and to co-operate to¬ 
wards the ruin of the Portuguefe trade in India. 
With this view Selim confirmed to the Venetians the 
extenlive commercial privileges which they had en¬ 
joyed under the government of the Mameluks, and 
publifhed an edict permitting the free entry of all 
the productions of the Eafl, imported -direftiy front 
Alexandria, into every part of his dominions, and 
impofing heavy duties upon fuch as were brought 
from Liibon 

But all thefe were unavailing efforts againfl the 
fuperior advantages which the Portuguefe podefied 
in fupplying Europe with the commodities of the 
Eafl:, in confequence of having opened a new mode 
of communication with it. At the fame time, the. 
Venetians, brought to the brink of ruin by the fatal 
league of Cambray, which broke the power and 
humbled the pride of the republic, were incapable 

ro Afia de Barros, doc. ii. lib. ii. e. 6 . Lafitau, Hid. de De* 
couYertea des Portugais, i, 292, See* Ofor* lib* iv, p* 120- 
n Sandi Ston Civ. Vencz. part ii* 901. part iii* 432, 
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of fuch efforts for the p referral ion of their com¬ 
merce, as they might have made in the more 
vigorous age of their government, and were re¬ 
duced to the feeble expedients of a declining ftate. 
Of this there is a remarkable inftance in an offer 
made by them to the king of Portugal, in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to 
purchafe at a ftipulated price, all the fpices im¬ 
ported into Liihon, over and above what might 
be requifite for the confumption of his own fub- 
jefts. If Emanuel had been fo inconfiderate as to 
clofe. with this propofal, Venice would have re¬ 
covered all the benefit of the gainful monopoly 
which fhe had loft. But the offer met with the 
reception that it merited, and was rejected without 
hefitation 

The Portuguefe, almofl without obftru&ion, 
continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until they efta- 
blifhed there a commercial empire; to which, 
whether we confider its extent, its opulence, the 
flender power by which it was formed, or the 
fplendotir with which the government of it was 
conducted, there had hitherto been nothing com¬ 
parable in the hiflory of nations. Emanuel, who 
laid the foundation of this ftupendous fabric, had 
the fatisfachon to fee it almofl completed. Every 
part of Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe 
with the productions of the Eaft; and if we ex¬ 
cept fome inconfiderable quantity of them, which 

* Ofor. de rcb- Ernan, lib. xii. 265, 
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the Venetians (till continued to receive by the ancient 
channels of conveyance, our quarter of the globe 
had no longer, any commercial intercourfe with 
India, and the regions of Aha beyond it, but by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Though from this period the people of Europe 
have continued to carry on their trade with India 
by fea, yet a considerable portion of the valuable 
productions of the Tail is ifclll conveyed to other 
regions of the earth by land-carriage. In tracing 
the progrefs of trade with India, this branch of it 
is an cbjeft of confiderable magnitude, which 
has not been examined with fufficient atten¬ 
tion. That the ancients fhould have had recourfe 
frequently to the tedious and expenfive mode of 
tranfporting goods by land, will not appear fur- 
prifmg, when we recollect the imperfedt ftate of 
navigation among them: The reafon of this mode 
of conveyance being not only continued, but 
increafed, in modern times, demands feme explana¬ 
tion. 


Ir we ipfpect a map of Afia, we cannot fail tq 
obferve, that the communication throughout all the 
countries of that great continent to the weft of 
Indoftan and China, though opened in forne de¬ 
gree towards the fouth by the navigable rivers, 
Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by 
two inland fea5, the Euxine and Cafpian, mull be 
carried on in many extenfive provinces wholly by 
|aqd, JJiis, ft? I have obferved, was the nr ft mode 
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df intercourfe between different countries, and dur¬ 
ing the infancy of navigation it was the only one. 
Even after that art had attained fame degree of im¬ 
provement, the conveyance of goods by the two 
rivers formerly mentioned, extended fo little way 
into the interior country, and the trade of the 
Euxine and Cafpian feas were fo often obftru&ed 
by the barbarous nations fcattered along their fhoresj 
that partly on that account, and partly from the ad¬ 
herence of mankind to ancient habits, the com¬ 
merce of the various provinces of Afia, particularly 
that with India and the regions beyond it, continued 
to be conduced by land. 

The fame circumflances which induced the in¬ 
habitants of Afia to carry on fuch a confiderable 
part of their commerce with each other in this 
manner, operated with hill more powerful effect in 
Africa. That vaft continent, which little referable^ 
the other divifions of the earth, is not penetrated 
with inland feas, like Europe and Afia, or by a 
chain of lakes like North America, or opened 
by rivers (the Nile alone excepted ) of extended 
navigation. It forms one uniform, continuous 
furface, between the various parts of which there 
could be no intercourfe from the earliefi: times, 
but by land. Rude as all the people of Africa 
are, and flender as the progrefs is which they 
have made in the arts of life, fuch a communica¬ 
tion appears to have been early opened and al¬ 
ways kept up. How far it extended in the more 
early periods to which my refearches have been di- 
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refted, and by what different routes it was carried sect. 
on, I have not fufficient information to determine 
with accuracy. It is highly probable that from 
time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the per¬ 
fumes, both of the fouthern parts of Africa, and 
of its more nothern diilri&s, were conveyed either 
to the Arabian Gulf, or to Egypt, and exchanged 
for the fpices and other productions of the Eaft. 

The Mahomedan religion, which fpread with 
amazing rapidity over all Afia, and a confiderable 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
increafe, of commercial intercourfe by land in 
both thefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of activity, and by direfling it to a com¬ 
mon centre. Mahomet enjoined all his followers 
to vifit once in their life-time, the Caaba, or 
fquai'e building in the temple of Mecca, the im¬ 
memorial qbjeft of veneration among his country- 
men, not only on account of its having been 
chofen (according to their tradition) to be the 
refidence of man at his creation p , but becaufe 
it was the firil foot on this earth which was con- 
fecrated to the worlbip of God s; in order to 
preferve continually upon their minds a fenfe of 
obligation to perform this duty, he direfted that, 

T Abul-Ghazi Bayadur Khan, Hift. General, des 
Tatam. p. i^. 

q Oh (Ton Tableau General de PEmpire Ottoman, 
fom iii. p. 3 50, 289. edit, $ yq . 
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in all the multiplied a£ts of devotion which his 
religion prescribes, true believers Should always 
turn their faces towards that holy place r . In obe¬ 
dience to.a precept folemnly enjoined and fedu- 
loully inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims 
affemble annually in every country where the 
Mahomedan faith is eftablifhed. From the fhores 
of the Atlantic on one hand, and from the mod 
remote regions of the Fait on the other, the vo¬ 
taries of the Prophet advance to Mecca. Com¬ 
mercial ideas and objects mingle with thofe of de¬ 
votion. The numerous camels s of each caravan 
are loaded with thofe commodities of every coun¬ 
try which are of eafied carriage and mod ready 
fale. The holy city is crowded, not only with 
zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants, 
During the few days they remain there, the 
fair of Mecca is the greateft, perhaps, on the 
face of the earth. Mercantile tranfactions are 
carried on in it to an immenfe value, of which 
the difpatch, the filence, the mutual confidence 
and good faith in conducting them, are the mod 
unequivocal proof. The productions and manu¬ 
factures of India form a capital article in this great 
traffic, and the caravans on their return difteminate 
them through every part of Afia and Africa. Some 
ofthefe are deemed neceffary, not only to the 
comfort, but to the prefervation of life, and 
others contribute to its elegance and pleafure, 

t Herbelot Eiblioth. Orient, artic. Caaba b 1 KcUah. 
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They axe fo various as to fuit the tafte of mankind 
in every climate, and in different ftages of im¬ 
provement ; and are in high requefl among the 
rude natives of Africa, as well as the more luxu¬ 
rious inhabitants of Afia. In order to fupply their 
feveral demands, the caravans return loaded with 
the muflins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, 
the fliawls of Cachemire, tlie pepper of Malabar, 
the diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Kilkare, the 
cinnamon of Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves, and mace 
of the Moluccas, and an immenfe number of other 
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Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly 
by refpeft for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of com¬ 
merce, there are other caravans, and thefe not 
inconfiderable, compofed entirely of merchants, 
who have no object but trade. Thefe, at flated 
feafons, fet out from different parts of the Turkish 
and Perfian dominions, and proceeding to In- 
doftan, and even to China, by routes which were 
anciently known, they convey by land-carriage the 
moll valuable commodities of thefe countries to 
the remote provinces of both empires. It is only 
by confidering the diflance to which large quantities 
of thefe commodities are carried, and frequently 
acrofs extenfive deferts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaffable, that we can 
form any idea of the magnitude of the trade with 
India by land, and are led to perceive, that in 
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a Difquifition concerning the various modes of 
conducing this commerce, it is well entitled to the 
attention which I have b eft owed in endeavouring to 
trace it *. 


' See NOTE LLV. 
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General Observations, 


rrtHirs I have endeavoured to defcribe the pro- 
grefs of trade with India, both by fea and 
by land, from the earlieft times in which hiftory 
affords any authentic information concerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its nature, 
and the mode of carrying it on, by that great dif- 
covery which I originally fixed as the utmoft boun- _ 
dary of my enquiries. Here, then, this Difquifition 
might have been terminated. But as I hd.ve con- 
duaed my readers to that period when a new 
order of ideas, and new arrangements of policy 
began to be introduced into Europe, in confequence 
of the value and importance of commerce being 
fo thoroughly under flood, that in almofl every 

m a country 
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country the encouragement of it became a chief 
objeCt of public attention; as we have now 
reached that point whence a line may be drawn 
which marks the chief diftinCtion between the man¬ 
ners and political infiitutions of ancient and mo¬ 
dern times, it will render the work more inftruc- 
tive and ufeful, to conclude it with fome general 
obfervations, which naturally arife from a furvey 
of both, and a comparifon of the one with the other, 
Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found not 
only to have an intimate connection with the fub- 
jeCt of my researches* and to throw additional light 
upon it; but will ferve to illustrate many parti¬ 
culars in the general hifiory of commerce, and 
to point out effeCts or confequences of various 
events, which have not been generally obferved, 
or confidered with that attention which they 
merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extenfive effeCts 
of finding a new courfe of navigation to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it may appear fur- 
prifing to a modern obferver, that a difcovery of 
fuch importance was not made, or even attempted, 
by any of the commercial ftates of the ancient 
world. But in judging with refpeCt to the con¬ 
duct of nations in remote times, we never err more 
widely, than when we decide with regard to It, 
not according to the ideas and views of their age, 
but of our own. This is not, perhaps, more con- 
fpicuous in any infiance, than in that under con- 
fideration. It was by the Tyrians, and by the 

Greeks, 
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Greeks, who were matters of Egypt, that the dif¬ 
ferent people of Europe were fir ft fupplied with the 
productions of the Eaft. From the account that 
has been given of the manner in which they pro¬ 
cured thefe, it is manifeft that they had neither 
the fame inducements with modern nations, to 
with for any new communication with India, nor 
the fame means of accomplifiiing it, AH the com¬ 
mercial tranfaCtions of the ancients with the Eaft 
were confined to the ports on the Malabar coaft, 
or extended at fartheft to the ifiand of Ceylon. I o 
there ftaples the natives of all the different regions 
in the eaftern parts of Afia brought the commodi¬ 
ties which were the growth of their feveral coun¬ 
tries, or the produft of their ingenuity, in their own 
veffels, and with them the fliips from Tyre, and 
from Egypt completed their inveftments. While 
the operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the con¬ 
veyance of a cargo by the Arabian Gulf, not- 
withftanding the expence of land-carriage, either 
from Elath to Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defert 
to the Nile, was fo fafe and commodious, that 
the merchants of 1 yre and Alexandria had 
little reafon to be folicitous for the difeovery of 
any other. The fituation of both thefe cities, as 
well as that of the other confiderable commercial 
ftates of antiquity, was very different from that of 
the countries, to which, in later times, mankind 
have been indebted for keeping up intercourfe 
with the remote parts of the globe. Portugal, 
Spain, England, Holland, which have been moft 
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a£tive and fuccefsful in this line of enterprife, 
all lie on the Atlantic ocean (in which every 
European voyage of difcovery muR commence), 
or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre was 
lituated at the eaftem extremity of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, 
Athens, Corinth, which came afterwards to be 
ranked among the moft adtive trading cities of 
antiquity, lay confiderably advanced towards the 
fame quarter in that fea. The commerce of all thefe 
Rates was long confined within the precin&s of 
the Mediterranean; and in fome of them, never 
extended beyond it. The pillars of Hercules, 
or the flraits of Gibraltar, were long confidered 
as the utmofl boundary of navigation. To reach 
this was deemed a fignal proof of naval Ikil! ;■ 
and before any of thefe Rates could give a begin¬ 
ning to an attempt towards exploring the vafl 
unknown ocean which lay beyond it, they had to 
accomplifh a voyage (according to their ideas) of 
great extent and much danger. This wasfufficient 
to deter them from engaging in an arduous under¬ 
taking, from which, even if attended with fuccefs, 
their fituation prevented their entertaining hopes of 
deriving great advantage 

But could we fuppofe the difcovery of a new 
pafiage to India to have become an objedt of de¬ 
fire or purfuit to any of thefe Rates, their fcience 
as well as .practice of navigation was fo defective, 

* See NOTE LV. 
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that it would have been hardly pofiible for them 
to attain it. The veflels which the ancients 
employed in trade were fo finall, as not to af¬ 
ford {towage for provifions fufficient to fubfift a 
crew during a long voyage. Their conftru&ioa 
was fuch, that they could feldom venture to de¬ 
part far from land, and their mode of fteering 
along the coaft (which I have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and flow, that horn 
thefe as well as from other cireumftances which 
I might have fpecified % we may pronounce a 
voyage from the Mediterranean to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to have been an under- 
taking beyond their power to accomplifh, in fuch 
a manner as to render it in any degree, fub- 
fervient to commerce. To this decifion, the ac¬ 
count preferved by Herodotus, of a voyage per¬ 
formed by fome Phenician {hips employed by a 
king of Egypt, which, taking their departure from 
the Arabian Gulf, doubled the foutJiern promon¬ 
tory of Africa, and arrived at the end of three 
years, by the (traits of Gades, or Gibraltar, at 
the mouth of the Nile', can hardly be confidered 
as repugnant; for feveral writers of the great eft 
eminence among the ancients, and moft diftin- 
guifhed for their proficiency in the knowledge of 
geography, regarded this account rather as an 
amufing tale, than the hiftory of a real tranlac- 
tion j and either entertained doubts concerning 

t> Gogiiet Ong. dca Loix des Arts, &c. ii. 3 ° 3 ‘ 3 2 9 - 
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the poffibility of failing round Africa, or abfo- 
lutely denied it d . But if what Herodotus relates 
concerning the courfe held by thefe Phenician 
ihips had ever been received by the ancients with 
general afient, we can hardly fuppofe that any 
flate could have been fo wildly adventurous as to 
imagine that a voyage, which it required three years 
to complete, could be undertaken with a proipedl 
of commercial benefit. 

II- The rapid progrefs of the moderns in ex¬ 
ploring India, as well as the exten/ive power and 
valuable fettlements which they early acquired 
there, mark fuch a diftin&ion between their mode 
of conducing naval operations, and that of the 
ancients, as merits to be confidered and explained 
with attention. From the reign of the fir ft Ptole¬ 
my, to the conqueft of Egypt by the Mahomedans, 
Europe had been fupplied -with the productions of 
the Eaft by the Greeks of Alexandria, by the Ro¬ 
mans while they were mailers of Egypt, and by 
the fubje&s of the Emperors of Conftantinople, 
when that kingdom became a province of their do¬ 
minions. During this long period, extending al- 
mofl to a thoufand years, none of thofe people, 
the moil enlightened undoubtedly in the ancient 
world, ever advanced by fea farther towards the 
Eaft than the Gulf of Siam, and had no regular 
eftabliilied trade but with the ports on the coaft 

4 Polyb. lib. iii, p. 193. edit. Cafaub. PKn. Nat. Hid. 
lib. ii. c. 6, Ptol. Geogr, lib. iv. c. 9. See NOTE LVI. 
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of Malabar, or thofe in the ifland of Ceylon. 
They attempted no conquers in any part or India, 
they made no fettlements, they erected no forts. 
Satisfied with an intercourfe merely commercial, 
they did not aim at acquiring any degree ol power 
or dominion in the countries where they traded, 
though it feems to be probable that they might 
have eftablifhed it without much opposition from 
the natives, a gentle effeminate people, with whom, 
at that time, no foreign and more warlike race was 
mingled. But the enterprifing activity of the Por- 
tuguefe was not long confined within the fame 
limitsa few years after their arrival at Chilean, 
they advanced towards the Eaft, into regions un¬ 
known to the ancients. The kingdoms of Cam¬ 
bodia, Cochin China, Tonquin, the van: empire ol 
China, and all the fertile iflands in the great Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to. the Philippines, were 
clifcovered, and the Portuguefe, though op poled in 
every quarter by the Mahoiiiedans of iattar or 
Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India, • ene¬ 
mies much more formidable than the natives, e/hi- 
bhlhed there that extenfive influence and dominion 
which I have formerly deferibed. 

Or this remarkable difference between the pro- 
grefs and operations of the ancients and moderns in 
India, the imperfeft knowledge of the former, with 
refpect both to the theory and practice of navigation, 
feems to have been the principal caufe. From the 
coaft of Malabar to the Philippines, was a voyage, 
of an extent far beyond any that the ancients were 

accuf- 
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accuftomed to undertake, and, according to their 
manner of failing, mu ft have required a great length 
of time to perform it. The nature of their trade 
with India was fuch, that they had not (as has been 
formerly obferved) the fame inducements with the 
moderns, to profecute dlfcovery with ardour; and, 
according to the description given of the veffels in 
winch the merchants of Alexandria carried on their 
trade from the Arabian Gulf, they appear to have 
been very unfit for that purpofe. On all thefe ac¬ 
counts the ancients remained fatisfied with a fiender 
knowledge of India; and influenced by reafons 
proceeding from the fame caufe, they attempted 
neither conquefl nor fettlement there. In order to 
aecomplifh either of thefe, they muft have tranf. 
ported a confiderable number of men into India. 
But, from the defective ftru&ure of their fhips, as 
well as from the imperfection of their art in naviga¬ 
ting them, the ancients feldom ventured to convey 
a body of troops to any diftance by fea. From 
Berenice to Muliris was to them, even after Hip- 
palus had difeovered the method of fleering a diretb 
courfe, and when their naval fkill had attained to 
its higheft ftate of improvement, a voyage of no lefs 
than feventy days. By the ancient route along the 
coaft of Peifia, a voyage from the Arabian Gulf to 
any part of India muft have been of greater length, 
and accompli (lied more flowly. As no hoftile at¬ 
tack was ever made upon India by fea, either by the 
Greek monarchs of Egypt, though the two firft of 
them were able and ambitious Princes, or by the 
mo ft enterprizing of the Roman Emperors, it is 

evident 
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evident that they mull have deemed it an attempt 
beyond their power to execute. Alexander the 
Great, and, in imitation of him, his fucceffors, the 
monarch s of Syria, were the only perfons in the 
ancient world who formed' an idea of eftablifhing 
their dominion in any part of India; but it was 
with armies led thither by land, that they hoped to 
atchieve this. 
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III. TrfE fudden effeft of opening a diredt com¬ 
munication with the Eaft, in lowering the price of 
Indian commodities, is a circumftance that merits 
obfervation. How compendious foever the. ancient 
intercourfe with India may appear to have been, it 
was attended with confiderable expence. The pro¬ 
ductions of the remote parts of Afia, brought to 
Ceylon, or to the ports on the Malabar coaft, by 
the natives, were put on board the fhips which ar¬ 
rived from the Arabian Gulf. At Berenice they 
were landed, and carried by camels rwo hundred 
and fifty-eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed 
down the river to Alexandria, whence they were 
difpatched to different markets. The addition to 
the price of goods by fuch a multiplicity of opera¬ 
tions rnuft have been confiderable, efpecially when 
the rate chargeable on each operation was fixed by 
monopolies, fubjeft to no controul. But, after the 
paffage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was 
difcovered, its various commodities were purchafed 
at fir ft hand in the countries of which they were 
the growth or manufafture. In all thefe, parti¬ 
cularly 
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cularly in ladoflan and in China, the fubfiftence of 
man is more abundant than in any other part of 
the earth. The people live chiefly upon rice, the 
moil prolific of ail grains. Population, of confe- 
quence, is lb great, and labour fo extremely cheap, 
that every production of nature or of art is fold at 
a very low price. When thefe were fhipped in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, they were conveyed dire&ly 
to Lifbon, by a navigation, long indeed, but unin¬ 
terrupted and fare, and thence circulated through 
Europe. The carriage of mercantile goods by water 
is fo much Iefs expen five than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could 
import the productions of India in fufficient quanti¬ 
ties to' fupply the demands of Europe, they were 
able to afford them at fuch a reduced price, that 
the competition of the Venetians ceafed almoft en¬ 
tirely, and the full ftream of commerce flowed in its 
natural direction towards the cheapefi: market. In 
what proportion the Portuguefe lowered the price 
of Indian commodities, I cannot afcertain with pre* 
cifion, as I have not found in contemporary writers 
fufficient information with refpect to that point. 
Some idea, however, of this, approaching perhaps 
near to accuracy, may be formed, from the com¬ 
putations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent Englifh mer¬ 
chant. He has publifhed a table of the prices 
paid for various articles of goods in India, compared 
with the prices for v/hich they were fold in Aleppo, 
from which the difference appears to be nearly as 
three to one ; and he calculates, that, after a reafon- 
able allowance for the expence of the voyage from 
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India, the fame goods may be fold in England at sec t, 
half the price which they bear in Aleppo. The ._ 
expence of conveying the productions of India up 
the Perfian Gulf to Baffora, and thence either 
through the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, could 
not, I fhould imagine, differ confiderably from that 
by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may therefore 
fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe them 
from the merchants of that city, at nearly the fame 
rate for which they were fold in Aleppo ; and 
when we add to this, what they muff: have charged 
as their own profit in all the markets which they fre¬ 
quented, it is evident that the Port uguefe might afford 
to reduce the commodities of the Eai't at a price 
below that which' has been mewioned, and might „ 
fupply every part of Europe with them more than 
one-half cheaper than formerly. The enterprizing 
fchemes of the Portuguefe raonarchs were accoin- 
plifhed fooner, as well as more completely, titan in 
the hour of mofl: fanguine hope they could have 
prefumed to expert ; and early in the fixteenth 
century, their fubjefts became pofTefled of a mono¬ 
poly of the trade with India, founded upon the 
only equitable title, that of furnifhing its produc¬ 
tions in greater abundance, and at a more moderate 
price. 

IV. We may obferve, that in confequence of a 
more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at a 
cheaper rate, the demand for them increafed rapidly 
in every part of Europe. To trace the progrefs of 
this in detail, would lead me far beyond the period 

which 
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which I have fixed as the limit of this Difquifidon, 
but feme general remarks concerning it will be 
found intimately conne&ed with the fubjeCt of my 
inquiries. The chief articles of importation from 
India, while the Romans had the direction of the 
trade with that country, have been formerly fpeci- 
fied. But upon the fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of Scythia 
and Germany in the various countries of Europe, 
the Rate of fociety, as well as the condition of indi¬ 
viduals, became fo extremely different, that the 
wants and defires of men were no longer the fame. 
Barbarians, many of them not far advanced in their 
progrefs beyond the rudeft fiate of focial life, had 
little relilh for thofe accommodations, and that ele¬ 
gance, which are fo alluring to polifhed nations. 
The cuiious manufactures of filk, the precious 
ft ones and pearls of the Eaft, which had been the 
ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objeCts of defire to men, 
who, for a confiderable time after they took pof- 
feffion of their new conquefts, retained the original 
fimplicity of their paftoral manners. They advanced, 
however, from rudenefs to refinement in the ufual 
courfe of progreffion which nations are deftined to 
hold, and an increafe of wants and defires requiring 
new obje£ts to gratify them, they began to acquire a 
relilh for feme of the luxuries of India, Among 
thefe they had a fingular predilection for the fpice- 
ries and aromatics which that country yields in 
fuch variety and abundance. Whence their peculiar 
fondnefs for thefe arofe, it is not of importance to 
■ q inquire. 
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inquire. Whoever confults the writers of the mid- s ^ 
die ages, will find many particulars which confirm i— 
this observation. In every enumeration of Indian 
commodities which they give, fpices are always 
mentioned as the mod confiderable and precious 
article \ In their cookery, all difhes were highly fea- 
foned with them. In every entertainment of parade, 
a profufion of them was deemed effential to magni¬ 
ficence. In every medical prefcription they were 
principal ingredients f . But confiderable as the 
demand for fpices had become, the mode in which 
the nations of Europe had hitherto been fuppiied 
with them was extremely difad van tageous. The 
fhips employed by the merchants of Alexandria 
never ventured to vifit thofe remote regions which 
produce the mofl valuable fpices, and before they 
could be circulated through Europe, they were 
loaded with the accumulated profits received by 
four or five different hands through which they 
had pafled. But the Portugqefe, with a bolder 
fpirit of navigation, having penetrated into every 
part of Afia, took in their cargo of fpices in the 
places were they grew, and could afford to diipofe 
of them at fuch a price, that, from being an expen- 
five luxury, they became an article of fuch general 
ufe, as greatly augmented the demand for them 
An effect fimilar to this may be obferved, with re- 
fpeft-to the demand for other commodities imported 

* Jac. de Vitriac. Hitt. Hierof, ap. Bongars, i p. 1039, 
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from India, upon the reduction of their price by the 
Portuguele. From that period a growing tafte for 
Afiatie luxuries may be traced in every country of 
Europe, and the number of iliips fitted out for 
that trade at Liibon continued to increafe every 
year 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, and 
had long been deemed, it is remarkable that the 
Portuguefe were fullered to remain in the undif- 
turbed and exclufive poifefiion of it, during the 
courfe of alrnoft a century. In the ancient world, 
though Alexandria, from the peculiar felicity of its 
lituation, could carry on an inter courfe with the 
Eaft by fea, and circulate its productions through 
Europe with fuch advantage, as gave it a decided 
luperiqrity over every rival ; yet various attempts 
(which have been described in [heir proper places) 
were made from time to time, to obtain fome lhare 
in a commerce fo apparently beneficial. From 
the growing activity of the commercial fpirit in the 
fixteenth century, as well as from the example of 
the eager folicitude with which the Venetians and 
Genoefe exerted themfelves alternately to ^fhut out 
each other from any lhare in the Indian trade, it 
might have been expected that fome competitor 
would have arifen to call in queftion the claim of 
the Portuguefe to an exclufive right of traffic with 
the Eaft, and to wreft from them fome portion of 
it. There were, however, at that time, fome pecu¬ 
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liar circumft&nces in the political ftate of all thofe 
nations in Europe, whofe intrufion, as rivals, the 
Portuguefe had any reafon to dread, which fecured 
to them the quiet enjoyment of their monopoly of 
Indian commerce, during fuch a long period. From 
the acceflion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain was 
either fo much occupied in a multiplicity of opera¬ 
tions in which it was engaged by the ambition of 
that monarch, and of his fon Philip II, or fo intent 
on profecuting its own difcoveries and conquefts in 
the New World, that although, by the fucceisful 
enterprize of Magellan, its fleets were unexpectedly 
conduced by a new courfe to that remote region 
of Afia which was the feat of the mod gainful and 
alluring branch of trade carried on by the Portu¬ 
guefe, it could make no confiderable effort to avail 
itfelf of the commercial advantages which it might 
have derived from that event. By the acquifitiori 
of the crown of Portugal, in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and eighty, the kings of Spain, inftead 
of the rivals, became the proteCtors of the Portuguefe 
trade, and the guardians of all its exclufive rights. 
Throughout the fixteenth century, the ftrength and 
refources of France were fo much .wafted by the 
fiuitlefs expeditions of their inonarchs into Italy, 
by their unequal conteft with the power and policy 
of Charles V. and by the calamities of the civil 
wars which defqlated the kingdom upwards of forty 
years, that it could neither befto'v much attention 
upon objefts of commerce, nor engage in any 
lcheme of diftant enterprize. The Venetians, how 
pfenfibly foever they might feel the mortifying re- 

H ; verfe 
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verfe of being excluded, almoft entirely, from the 
Indian trade, of which their capital had been for¬ 
merly the chief feat, were fo debilitated and hum¬ 
bled by the League of Cambray, that they were no 
longer capable of engaging in any undertaking of 
magnitude. England, weakened (as was formerly 
obferved) by the long conteft between the houfes 
of York and Lane after, and juft beginning to re¬ 
cover its proper vigour, was reftrained from active 
exertion, during one part of the fixteenth century, 
by the cautious maxims of Henry VII. and wafted 
its ftrength, during another part of it, by engaging 
inconfiJerately in the wars between the princes on 
the continent. The nation, though deftined to ac¬ 
quire territories in India more extenfive and valu¬ 
able than were ever poffeffed by any European 
power, had no fuch prefentiment of its future emi¬ 
nence there, as to take an early part in the com¬ 
merce or tranfa&ions of that country, and a great 
part of the century elapfed before it began to turn 
its attention towards the Eaft. 

While the molt confiderable nations In Europe 
found it neceflary, from the circumftances which I 
have mentioned, to remain inactive fpeelators of 
what patted in the Eaft, the Seven United Provinces 
of the Low Countries, recently formed into a fmall 
ftate, ftill ftruggling for political exiftence, and yet 
in the infancy of its power, ventured to appear in the 
Indian ocean as the rivals of the Portuguefe; and, 
defpifing their pretenfions to an exclufive right of 
commerce with the extenfive countries to the eaft- 
6 wai - d 
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ward of the Cape of Good Hope, invaded that 
monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with 
fuch jealous attention. The Englifh foon followed 
the example of the Dutch, and both nations, at firfl 
by the enterprizjng induftry of private adventurers, 
and afterwards by the more powerful eftorts of tra¬ 
ding companies, under the protection of public 
authority, advanced with aftonifhing ardour and 
fuccefs in this new career opened to them. The 
vail fabric of power which the Portuguese had 
ereCted in the Eaft (a fuperftrutture much too large 
for the bails on which it had to reft) was almoil 
entirely overturned, in as ihort time, and with as 
much facility, as it had been raifed. England and 
Holland, by driving them from their moil valuable 
Settlements, and Seizing the moil lucrative branches 
of their trade, have attained to that pre-eminence 
in naval power and commercial opulence, by 
which they are diftingui/hed among the nations of 
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Europe. 


VI. The coincidence, in point of time, of the dif- 
coveries made by Columbus in the Weft, and thofe 
of Gama in the Eaft, is a Angular circumftance, 
which merits obfervadon, on account of the remark¬ 
able influence of thofe events in forming or (length¬ 
ening the commercial connection of the different 
quarters of the globe with each other. In all ages, 
gold and filver, particularly the latter, have been 
the commodities exported with the greatefl profit to 
India. In no part of the earth do the natives depend 
fo little upon foreign countries, either forthenecef- 

n 2 faries 
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furies or luxuries of life. The bleffings of a favour¬ 
able climate and fertile foil, augmented by their 
own ingenuity, afford them whatever they defire. 
In confluence of this, trade with them has always 
been carried pn in one uniform manner., and the 
precious metals have been given in exchange for 
their peculiar productions, whether of nature or art. 
But when the communication with India was ren¬ 
dered fo much more eafy, that the demand for its 
commodities began to increafe far beyond what 
had been formerly known, if Europe had not been 
fupplied with the gold and filver which it was ne- 
ceffary -to carry to the markets of the Eaft from 
fources richer and more abundant than her own 
barren and impoveriflied mines, fire muff either 
have abandoned the trade with India altogether, or 
have continued it with manifeft difadvantage. By 
fuch a continual drain of gold and filver, as well as 
by the unavoidable wafte of both in circulation and 
in manufactures', the quantity of thofc metals muff 
have gone on diminilbing, and their value would 
have been fo much enhanced, that they could not 
have continued long to be of the fame utility in the 
commercial tranfactions between the two countries. 
But before the effects of this diminution could be 
very fenfibly felt, America opened her mines, and 
poured in treafures upon Europe in the molt copious 
ffreani to which mankind, ever had accefs. This 
treafure,- in fpite of innumerable anxious precau¬ 
tions to prevent it, flowed to the markets where the 
commodities neceffary for fupplying the wants, or 
gratifying the luxury of tjie Spaniards, were to be 

found j 
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found ; and from that time to the prefent, the Ehg- 
lifh and Dutch have purchafed the produ£hons of 
China and hidoftan, with filver brought from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru. The immenfe -exporta¬ 
tion of filver to the Taft, during the courfe of two 
centuries, has not only been replaced by the con¬ 
tinual influx from America, but the quantity of it 
has been confiderably augmented, and at the lame 
time the proportional rate of its value in. Europe 
and in India has varied fo little, that it is chiefly 
with filver that many of the capital articles imported 
from the Eaft are /till purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner to 
facilitate and extend the mtercourfe of Europe, 
with Afl'a, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa, widen, 
from flcnder beginnings, has become fo confiderable, 
as to form the chief bond of commercial conne&ion 
with that continent. Soon after the Portuguefe 
had extended their difeoveries on the coaft of Africa 
beyond the river Senegal, they endeavoured to de¬ 
rive fome benefit from their new fettlements there, 
by the fale of Sates. Various circumflances com¬ 
bined in favouring the revival of this odious traffic. 
In every part of America, of which the Spaniards 
took poffefffiffi, they found that the natives, bom 
the feebknefs of their frame, from their indolence, 
or from the injudicious manner or treating them, 
were incapable of the exertions requifite either for 
working mines, or for cultivating the earth. Eager 
to find hands more mduflnods and efficient, the 
Spaniards had recourfe to their neighbours the Por* 

n 3 tuguefe, 
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tuguefe, and purchaf J from th em negroe flaves. 
Experience foon difcovered that they were men of 
a more hardy race, and fo much beu • fitted for 
enduring fatigue, that the labour of one negroe was 
computed to be equal to that, of four Americans h j 
and from that time the number employed in the 
New World has gone on increafmg with rapid pro- 
grefs. In this pra&ice, no lefs repugnant to the 
feedings of humanity than to the principles of re¬ 
ligions the Spaniards have unhappily been imitated 
by all the nations of Europe, who have acquired 
territories in the warmer climates of the New World. 
At prefent the number of negroe /laves in the 
Settlements of Great Britain and France in the Weft 
Indies, exceeds a million; and as the eftablifliment 
of fervitude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modem times, extremely unfavourable to popula¬ 
tion, it requires an annual importation from Africa, 
of at leaft fifty-eight thoufand to keep up the ftock 
If it were poflible to afeertain, with equal exaclnefs, 
the number of /laves in the Spani/h dominions, and in 
North America, the total number of negroe flaves 
might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which 
has given it a vifible afeendant over the three other 
divifions of the earth, by difeerning their refpeftive 
wants and refources, and by rendering them reci¬ 
procally fubfervient to one another, has eftablifhed 

k Hift. of America, vol. i. p. 320. 
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an union among them, from which it has derived 
an immenfe increafe of opulence, of power, and 
of enjoyments. 

VII. Though the difcovery of a New World in 
the Weft, and the opening of a more eafy and direct 
communication with the remote regions ot the Eaft 
co-operated towards extending the commerce, and 
adding to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable 
difference may be obferved, with refpedt both to 
the time and the manner in which they produced 
thefe effe&s. When the Portuguefe firft vifited 
the different countries of Afia, ftretching from the 
coaft of Malabar to China, they found them pof- 
feffed by nations highly civilized, which had made 
confiderable progrefs in elegant as well as uleful 
arts, which were accuftomed to intercourse with 
ft rangers, and well acquainted with ail the advan¬ 
tages of commerce. But when the Spaniards began 
to explore the New World which they difcovered, 
the afpeft which it prefented to them was very dif¬ 
ferent. The iflands were inhabited by naked fa- 
vages, fo unacquainted with the fimpleffc and moft 
neceffary arts of life, that they fubfifted chiefly on 
the fpontaneous productions of a fertile foil and ge¬ 
nial climate. The continent appeared to be a foreft 
of immenfe extent, along the coaft of which were 
fcattered fome feeble tribes, not greatly iuperior to 
the iflanders in induftry or improvement. Even 
its two large monarchies, which have been digniiied 
with the appellation of civilized ftates, had not ad¬ 
vanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as to be en- 
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titled to that name. The inhabitants both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufeful metals, 
and deft it Lite of the addrefs requifite for acquiring 
fuch command of the interior animals as to derive 
any conftderable aid from their labour, had made 
fo little progrefs in agriculture, the firft of all arts, 
that one of the greateft difficulties with which 
the final 1 number of Spaniards, who overturned 
thofe highly extolled empires, had to ftruggle, was 
how to procure in them what was fufficient for 
their fubfiftence. 

It was of confluence, with a very different 
fpirif, that the intercourfe with two countries, 
refembling each other fo little in their degree of 
improvement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the productions with which the bountiful 
hand of Nature has enriched that part of the 
globe, but various manufactures which had long 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this alluring- trade with the greateft eagernefs. 
The encouragement of it their monarchs con- 
litiered as a chief object of government, towards 
which they direfted all the power of the king¬ 
dom, and rouiaed their lubjefts to fuch vigorous 
exertions in the profecution of it, as occafioned 
that aft oai filing rapidity of progrefs which I have 
defcribed. The fanguine hopes with which the 
Spaniards entered upon their career of difcovery, 
met not with the fame fpeedy gratification. From the 
induftry of the rude inhabitants of the New World, 

they 
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.they did not receive a fingle article of commerce. 
Even the natural productions of the foil and 
climate, when not cheri fired and multiplied by 
the foftering and active hand of man, were of 
little account. Hope, rather than fuccefs, incited 
them to perfift in extending their refearches and 
con quells; and as government derived little imme¬ 
diate benefit from thefe, it left the profecution of 
them chiefly to private adventurers, by whofe en- 
terprifing activity, more than by any effort of the 
Hate, the mod valuable poffefiions of Spain in 
America were acquired. Inflead of the inflan- 
taneous and great advantages which the Portuguefe 
derived from their dlfcoveries, above half a cen¬ 
tury elapfed before the Spaniards reaped any bene¬ 
fit of confequence from their conquefts, except the 
final 1 quantities of gold which the illanders were 
compelled to colled, and the plunder of the gold 
and diver employed by the Mexicans and Peru¬ 
vians as ornaments of their perfons and temples, 
or as utenfils of facred or dome flic ufe. It was 
not until the difcovery of the mines of Potofi 
jn Peru, in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and forty-five, and of thole of Sacotecas in 
Mexico, foon after, that the Spanifh territories 
in the New World brought a permanent and 
valuable addition of wealth and revenue to the 
mother country. 

Nor did the trade with India differ more 
from that with America, in refpedt of the par¬ 
ticular circumftance which I have explained, than 

in 
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in refpe& to the manner of carrying it on, after 
it grew to be a confiderable object of political at¬ 
tention. Trade with the Eafl was a fimple mer- 
cantile tranfa&ion, confined to the purchafe either 
of the natural productions of the country, fuch as 
fpices, precious ft ones, pearls, &c. or of the manu¬ 
factures which abounded among an induftrious 
race of men, fuch as filk and cotton fluffs, 
porcelane, &c. Nothing more was requifite in 
conducting this trade, than to fettle a few fkilful 
agents in proper places, to prepare a proper af- 
fortment of goods for completing the cargoes of 
fhips as foon as they arrived from Europe, or at 
the utmoft: to acquire the command of a few for¬ 
tified ftations, which might fecure them admiffton 
into ports where they might careen in fafety, 
and find protection from the infults -of any hoftile 
power. There was no neceffity of making any 
attempt to eftabliih colonies, either for the cul¬ 
tivation of the foil, or the conduct of manufac¬ 
tures. Both thefe remained, as formerly, in the 
hands of the natives. 

But as foon as that wild fpirit of enterprize, 
which animated the Spaniards who firft explored 
and fubdued the New World, began to fubfide, 
and when, inftead of roving as adventurers from 
province to province in queft of gold and filver, 
they ferioufly turned their thoughts towards ren¬ 
dering their conquefts beneficial by cultivation and 
induftry, they found it neceffary to eftablifh colo¬ 
nies in every country which they wifhed to improve. 

Other 
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Other nations imitated their example in the fettle- 
meats which they afterwards made in fome of the 
iflands, and on the continent of North America. 
Europe, after having defolated the New World, be¬ 
gan to repeople it, and under a fyftem of colo¬ 
nization (the fpirit and regulations of which it is 
not the obje£t of this Difquifition to explain) the 
European race has multiplied there amazingly. 
Every article of commerce imported from the New 
World, if we except the furs and ikins purcliafed 
from the independent tribes of hunters in North 
America, and from a few tribes in a fimilar Hate 
on the fouthern continent, is the produce of th* 
induflry of Europeans fettled there. To their ex¬ 
ertions, or to thofe of hands which they have 
taught or compelled to labour, we are indebted 
for fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, and 
even the gold and filver extracted from the bowels 
of the earth. Intent on thofe lucrative branches 
of induflry, the inhabitants of the New World 
pay little attention to thofe kinds of labour which 
occupy a confiderable part of the members of 
other focieties, and depend, in fome meafure, for 
their fubfi Hence, and entirely for every article of 
elegance and luxury, upon the ancient continent. 
Thus the Europeans have become manufacturers 
for America, and their induflry has been greatly 
augmented by the vail demands for fupplying the 
wants of extenfive countries,' the population of 
which is continually increafing. Nor is the influence 
of this demand confined folely to the nations 
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the American colonies; it is felt in every part 
of Europe that furnifhes any article exported 
to them, and gives a&ivity and vigour to the 
hand of the ariifan in the inland provinces of 
Germany, as well as to thofe in Great Britain and 
other countries, which carry on a direct trade 
with the New World. 

But while the difcovery and conqueit of Ame¬ 
rica is allowed to be one principal caufe of that 
rapid increafe of induftry and wealth, which is 
confpicuous in Europe during the two Jaft cen¬ 
turies, fome timid theories have maintained, that 
throughout the fame period Europe has been 
gradually impoverifhed, by being drained of its 
treafure in order to carry on its trade with India. 
But this apprehenfion has arifen from inattention 
to the nature and life of the precious metals. They 
are to be confidertd in two different lights j 
either as the figns which all civilized nations have 
agreed to employ, in order to eftimate or repre- 
fent the value both of labour and of all commo¬ 
dities, and thus to facilitate the purchafe of the 
former, and the conveyance of the latter from one 
■proprietor to another ; or gold and filver may be 
viewed as bring ihemfelves commodities, or articles 
of commerce, for which fome equivalent mu ft be 
given by fuch as with to acquire them. In this 
light the exportation of the precious metals to the 
Eaft fhould be regarded ; for, as the nation by 
which they are exported limit purchafe them with 
the produce of its own labour and ingenuity, tins 

trade 
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trade mufl contributes though not in the fame ob¬ 
vious and direct manner as that with America, 
towards augmenting the general induftry and opu¬ 
lence of Europe. If England, as the price of 
Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are necef- 
fary for carrying on its trade with India, muft 
give a certain quantity of its woollen or cotton 
cloth or hard-ware, then the hands of an additional 
number of manufacturers are rendered a&ive, and 
work to a certain amount inuft be executed, for 
which, without this trade, there would not have 
been any demand. The nation reaps, all the 
benefit arifing from a new creation of induftry. 
With the gold and filver which her manufactures 
have pur chafed in the Weft, flie is enabled to 
trade in the markets of the Eaft, and the expor¬ 
tation of treafure to India, which has beenfo much 
dreaded, inftead of impoverifhing enriches the king¬ 
dom. 

VIII. It is to the difcovery of the pafiage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the : 
vigour and fuccefs with which the Portuguefe pro- 
fecuted their conquefts and eftabklhed their domi¬ 
nion there, that Europe has been indebted for its 
preservation from the moll illiberal and humiliat¬ 
ing fervitude that ever opprelied pollfbed nations. 
For this obfirvaiion 1 am.indebted to. an Amber, 
w h pfe ingpjwiity, has ill u lira ted, and whafe .elo¬ 
quence has adorned the Kiilqry of the. Settlements 
and commerce of Modem Nations in the Eafl and 
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sect. Weft Indies * j and it appears to me fo well found- 
. ed as to merit more ample inveftigation. A few 
years after the firfl appearance of the Portuguefe 
in India, the dominion of the Mameluks was over¬ 
turned by the irrefiitible power of the Turkifh 
arms, and Egypt and Syria were annexed as pro¬ 
vinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this event 
the commercial intercourfe with India had con¬ 
tinued to be carried on in its ancient channels, the 
Turkifii Sultans, by being mailers of Egypt and 
Syria, mufl have poflefled the abfolute command 
of it, whether the productions of the Eaft were 
conveyed by the Red Sea to Alexandria, or were 
tranfported by land-carriage from the Perfian Gulf 
to Conflantinople, and the ports of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The monarchs who were then at the head 
of this great empire, were neither deflitute of 
abilities to perceive the pre-eminence to which 
this would have elevated them, nor of ambition 
to afpire to it. Selim, the conqueror of the 
Mameluks, by confirming the ancient privileges of 
the Venetians in Egypt and Syria, and by his re¬ 
gulations concerning the duties on Indian goods, 
which I have already mentioned, early difcovered 
his folicitude to fecure all the advantages of com¬ 
merce with the Eaft to his own dominions. The 
attention of Solyman the Magnificent, his fuc- 
cefl'or, feems to have been equally directed to¬ 
wards the fame objeCh More enlightened than 
any monarch of the Ottoman race, he attended 
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to all the tranfadtdons of the European ftates, and 
had obferved the power as well as opulence to 
which the republic of Venice had attained by en- 
grofling the commerce with the Eaft. He now 
beheld Portugal rifing towards the fame eleva¬ 
tion by the fame means. Eager to imitate and 
to fupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable 
to his character for political wifdom and the ap¬ 
pellation of InJHtutor of Rules , by which theTurkilh 
Hiftorians have diftinguiihed him, and eftabliflied, 
early in his reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in 
his dominions, by which he hoped to render Con- 
ftantinople the great ftaple of Indian trade, as 
it had been in the profperous ages of the Greek 
empire k . For accompliftiing this fcheme, how- 
ever, he did not rely on the operation of laws 
alone; he fitted out about the fame time a for¬ 
midable fleet in the Red Sea, under the con¬ 
duct of a confidential officer, with fuch a body of 
janizaries on board of it, as he deemed fufficient 
not only to drive the Portuguefe out of all their 
new fettlements in India, but to take pofieffion of 
fome commodious ftation in that country, and to 
ere£t his ilandard there. The Portuguefe, by ef¬ 
forts of valour and conftancy, entitled to the 
fplendid fuccefs with which they were crowned, 
repulfed this powerful armament in every enter- 
prize it undertook, and compelled the (battered re¬ 
mains of the Turkifli fleet and army to return 

k Paruta Hift. Venet. lib. vii. p. 5S9. Saadi Stor. 
Civil. Venez. part ii, p. 901, 
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with ignominy to the harbours from which they 
had take:; their departure, with the moft fanguine 
hopes of terminating the expedition in a very 
duTerer.t manner'. Solyman, though he never 
relinquihed the defign of expelling the Portuguefe 
from India, and of acquiiing fome eftablifhment 
there, was fo occupied during the remainder of 
his reign, by the multiplicity of arduous opera¬ 
tions in which an infatiable ambition involved him, 
that he never had leifure to refume the profecu- 
tion of it whh vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced 
the e£Fe£t which he expected, or if' the more 
adventurous and extenfive plan- of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth of India, together with fuch a marine 
as the monopoly of trade with that country has, 
in every age, enabled the power which pofleffed 
it to create and maintain, muft have brought 
an acceffion of force to an empire already for¬ 
midable to mankind, that Would have rendered 
it altogether irrefifHble. Europe, at that period, 
was not in a condition to have, defended itfelf 
againft the combined exeraens of fuch naval and 
military power, fupported by commercial wealth, 
and under the direction of a monarch whole com- 
prehen five genius was able to derive from each its 
peculiar advantages, and to employ all with the 
greatefl eile£t. Happily for the human race, the 

1 Afiu de Ban-os, dec. hr. lib x. c i,&c. 
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defpotic fyftem of Turkiih government, founded on s E c T# 
fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has extinguifhed fcience u , 
in Egypt, in Affyria, and in Greece, its three fa¬ 
vourite manfions in ancient times, was prevented 
from extending its dominion over Europe, and from 
fupprefling liberty, learning, and tafte, when begin¬ 
ning to make fuccelsful efforts to revive there, and 
again to blefs, to enlighten, and to polifh mankind. 
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T shall now endeavour to fulfil an engagement 
* which I came under % to make fome obferva- 
tions upon the genius, the manners, and inftitutions 
of the people of India, as far as they can be traced 
from the earlift ages to which our knowledge of 
them extends. Were I to enter upon this wide 
field with an intention of furveying its whole extent; 
were I to view each object which it prefents to a 
philofophical inquirer, under all its different afpedls, 
ic would lead me into refearches and fpeculations, 
not only of immenfe length, but altogether foreign 
from the fubject of this Difquifition. My inquiries 
and reflections fbn.ll therefore be confined to what 
is intimately connected with the defign of this 
work. I fhall collect the fafts which the ancients 
have tranfmitted to us concerning the inftitutions 
peculiar to the natives of India, and by comparing 

a See page 23. 
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them with what we now know of that country, en¬ 
deavour to deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point 
out the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to cany on commer¬ 
cial mtercourfe to fo great an extent with that 
country. 

Of this intercouife there are confpicuous proofs 
in the earlieft periods concerning which hiilory 
affords information. Not only the people con¬ 
tiguous to India, but remote nations, feem to 
have been acquainted, from time immemorial, with 
its commodities, and to have valued themfo highly, 
that in order to procure them they undertook 
fatiguing, expen five, arid dangerous journeys. 
Whenever men give a decided preference to the 
commodities of any particular country, l his mull 
be owing either to its poifefling fome valuable 
natural productions peculiar to its foil and climate, 
or to fome fuperior progrefs which its inhabitants 
have made in induftry, art, .and elegance. It is 
not to any peculiar excellence in the natural pro¬ 
ductions of India, that we muft afcribe entirely 
the" predilection of ancient nations for its commo¬ 
dities ; for, pepper excepted, an article, it muft 
be allowed, of great importance, they are little dif¬ 
ferent from thofe of other tropical countries ; and 
Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully fupplied the 
Pnenicians, and other trading people of antiquity, 
with the fpices, the perfumes, the precious ftones, 
the gold and filver, which formed the principal 
articles of their commerce, 
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Whoever then wifhes to trace the commerce 
with India to its fource, mu ft fearch for it, not 
fo much in any peculiarity of the natural pro¬ 
ductions of that country, as in the fuperior im¬ 
provement of its inhabitants. Many faCts have 
been tranfouttpd to us, which, if they are examined 
with proper attention, clearly demonftrate, that 
the natives of India were not only more early 
civilized, but had made greater pvogrefs in civiliza¬ 
tion than any other people. Thefe I fhall en¬ 
deavour to enumerate, and to place them in Rich 
a point of view as may ferve both to throw light 
upon the inflitutions, manners, and arts of the 
Indians, and to account for the eagernefs of all 
nations to obtain the productions of their ingenious 
induflry. 

Bv the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians were 
reckoned among thofe races of men which they 
denominated Autochthones or Aborigines , whom they 
confidered as natives of the foil, whofe origin could 
not be traced b . By the infpired writers, the 
wifdom of the Eaft, (an exp re ill on which is to 
be underflood as a defeription of their extraordi¬ 
nary progrefs in fcience and arts) was early cele¬ 
brated In order to illuflrate and confirm thefe 
explicit tc-ftimonies concerning the ancient and 
high civilization of the inhabitants of India, I fhalt 
take a view of their rank and condition as in¬ 
dividuals? of their civil policy ; of their laws and 

b Dtod. Sic. lib- ii. p. 151. 
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judicial proceedings ; of their ufeful and elegant 
arts; of their fciences j and of their religious in- 
ftitutions j as far as information can be gathered 
from the accounts of the Greek and Roman 
writers, compared with what ftill remains of their 
ancient acquirements and inftitutions. 

I. From the moil ancient accounts of India 
we learn, that the diftincUon of ranks and re¬ 
paration of profefiions were completely eftablifhed 
there. This is one of the mo ft undoubted proofs 
of a fociety confiderably advanced in its progrefs. 
Arts in the early ftages of focial life are fo few, 
and fo Ample, that each man is fufficiently matter 
of them all, to gratify every demand of his 
own limited defires. A favage can form his bow, 
point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand 
more ikilful than his own J . But when time has 
augmented the wants of men, the productions of 
art become fo complicated in their ftructure, or fo 
curious in their fabric, that a particular courfc of 
education is requifite towards forming the artift to 
ingenuity in contrivance and expertnefs in exe¬ 
cution. In proportion as refinement fpreads, 
the diitinflion of profefiions increafes, and they 
branch out into more numerous and minute fubdi- 
vifions. Prior to the records of authentic hiltory, 
and even before the moil remote mra to which 
their own traditions pretend to reach, this fepafa- 

11 Hift. of iimer. vol. iii, ifij. 
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tion of profeffions had not only taken place among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it was 
fecured by an inftitution, which muft be con- 
fidered as the fundamental article in the fyfteni 
of their policy. The whole body of the people 
was divided into four orders or cafts. T- he mem¬ 
bers of the 6rfl, deemed the moil facred, had it 
for their province to ftudy the principles of re¬ 
ligion ; to perform its functions ; and to cultivate 
the faiences. They were the priefts, the inftiuc - 
tors and philofophers of the nation. I he mem¬ 
bers of the fecond order were entrufted with the 
government and defence of the flate. In peace 
they were its rulers and mag iff rates ; in war they 
were the generals who commanded its armies and 
the foidiers who fought its battles. The third was 
compofed of hufbandmen and merchants ; and 
the fourth, of artifans, labourers, and fervants. 
None of thefe can ever quit his own call, or be 
admitted into another % The ftation of eveiy 
individual is unalterably fixed ; his deftiny is ^irre¬ 
vocable ; and the walk of life is marked out, from 
which he mud never deviate. This line or re¬ 
paration is not only eflablifhed by civil authority, 
but confirmed and fandtioned by religion, ^and 
each order or caft is faid to have proceeded from 
the Divinity in fuch a different manner, that to 
mingle and confound them would be deemed an 

- Aycen Akbery, iii. Si, &c. Sketches relating to the 
Hiflory, &c. of the Hindoos, p. toy. Sec. 
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a£t of moil daring impiety f . Nor is it between the 
four different tribes alone that fuch infuperable 
' barriers are fixed ; the members of each Gaft ad¬ 
here invariably to the profeffion of their forefathers. 
From generation to generation, the fame families 
have followed, and will always continue to follow', 
one uniform line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various 
members which compofe a community, feem, 

’ at firfl view, to be adverfe to improvement either 
in fcience or in arts ; and bv forming around the 
different orders of men artificial -barriers, which 
it would be impious to pafs, tend to circumlcribe 
the operations of the human mind within a nar¬ 
rower fphere than nature has allotted to them. 
When every man is at full liberty to direct his 
efforts towards thole 'objedts and that end which 
the impulfe of his own mind prompts him to pre¬ 
fer, he may be expe&ed to attain that high de¬ 
gree of eminence to which the uncontrolled exer¬ 
tions of genius and induftry naturally conduct. 
The regulations of Indian policy, with refpeCfc to 
the different orders of men, mult neceffarily, at 
ibme times, check genius in its career, and con¬ 
fine to the functions of an inferior cart, talents 
fitted to fhine in an higher fphere. But the ar¬ 
rangements of civil government are made, not for 
what is extraordinary, but for what is common ; 
not for the few, but tor the many. The object 

o.f 
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of the fir ft Indian legifiators was to employ the 
moft effectual means of providing for the fub- 
fiftence, the fecurity, and happinefs oftall the mem¬ 
bers of the community over which they presided. 

-■With this view thev fet apart certain races of 
men for each of the various profemons and 
arts neceffary in a well-ordered fociety, and ap¬ 
pointed the exercife of them to be trarifmitted 
from father to fon in fucceflion. This fvftein, 
though extremely repugnant to the ideas which 
we, by being placed in a very different ftate of 
fociety, have formed, will be found, upon atten¬ 
tive infpeCtion, better adapted to attain the end 
in view, than 'a carelefs -obferver, at fir ft fight, 
is apt to imagine. The human mind bends to 
the law of neceffity, and is accuftomed, not 
only to accommodate itfelf to the reftraints which 
the condition of its nature, or the inftitutions of 
its country, impofe, but to acquiefce in them. 

From his entrance info life, an Indian knows the 
ftation allotted to him, and the functions to which 
he is deftined by his birth. The objects which re¬ 
late to thefe, are the fir ft that prefent themfelves 
to his view. They occupy his thoughts, or employ 
his hands ; and from his earlieft years, he is 
trained to the habit of doing with eafe and pleafure, 
that which he muft continue through life to do. 

To this may be aferibed that high degree of 
perfection confpicuous in many of the Indian manu¬ 
factures j and though veneration for the practices 
of their anceftors may check the fpirit of inven¬ 
tion, yet, by adhering to thefe, they acquire fuch 
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an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, that Europeans, 
with all the advantages of fuperior fcience, 2nd 
the aid of more complete inhruments, have never 
been able to equal the exquifite execution of 
their workmanfhip. While this high improve¬ 
ment of their more curious manufa&ures excited 
the admiration, and attracted the commerce of 
other nations, the reparation of profeffions in India, 
and the early diftribution of the people into 
clafles, attached to particular kinds of labour, fe- 
cured fuch abundance of the more common and 
ufeful commodities, as not only fupplied their 
own wants, but mini he red to thofe of the countries 
around them. 

To this early divifion of the people into calls, 
we muft likewife afcribe a ftriking peculiarity in 
the hate of India; the permanence of its inhitu- 
tions, and the immutability in the manners of 
its inhabitants. What now is in India always 
was there, and is likely hill to continue : neither 
the ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticifm of 
its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power of its 
European mailers, have effe&ed any confiderable 
alteration E . The fame diftin£tions of condition 
ta kp place, the fame arrangements in civil and do-, 
mehic fociety remain, the fame maxims of religion 
are held in veneration, and the fame fciences and 
arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 
with India has been, the fame ; gold and filver 
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have uniformly been carried thither in order to 
purchafe the fame commodities, with which it 
now fupplies all nations; and from the age of 
Pliny to the prefent times, it has been always con- 
fidered and execrated as a gulf which fwallows 
up the wealth of every other country, that flows 
inceffantly towards it, and from which it never 
returns \ According to the accounts which I have 
given of the cargoes anciently imported from In¬ 
dia, they appear to have confifted of nearly the 
fame articles with thofe of the inveflments in our 
own times ; and whatever difference we may ob- 
ferve in them feerns to have arifen, not fo much 
from any diverfity in the nature of the com¬ 
modities which the Indians prepared for fale, as 
from a variety in the taftes, or in the wants of 
the nations which demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high 
civilization of the people of India, may be de¬ 
duced from confidering their political conftitution 
and form of government. The Indians trace back 
the hiftory of their own country .through an im- 
menfe fucceffion of ages, and affert, that all Alia, 
from the mouth of the Indus on the weft, to 
the confines of China on the eaft, and from the 
mountains of Thibet on the north, to Cape Co¬ 
morin on the fouth, formed a vail empire, fub- 
je£t to one mighty fovereign, under whom ruled 
feveral hereditary Princes and Rajahs. But their 
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chronology, which meafures the life of man in 
ancient times by thoufands of years, and computes 
the length of the feveral periods, during ■which 
it fuppofes the world to have exifted, by mil¬ 
lions, is I'o wildly extravagant, as not to merit 
any ferious dife allion. We mufl: reft fatisfied, then, 
imtil feme more certain information is obtained 
with refpect to the ancient hiftory of India, with 
taking the firft accounts of that country, which 
can be deemed authentic, from the Greeks who 
ierved under Alexander the Great. They found 
kingdoms • of considerable magnitude eftablifhed 
in that country. The territories of Poms and of 
Taxiles comprehended a great part of the Panjab, 
one of the moft fertile and beft cultivated countries 
jn India. The kingdom of the Prafij, or Gan- 
daridae, ftretched to a great extent on both iides 
of the Ganges. All the three, as appears from 
the ancient Greek writers, were powerful and 
populous. 

This defeription of the partition of India into 
ftates of fuch magnitude, is alone a convincing 
proof of its having advanced far in civilization. 
In whatever region of the earth there has been an 
opportunity of obferving the progrefs of men in 
focial life, they appear at firft in fmall inde¬ 
pendent tribes or communities. Their common 
wants prompt them to unite; and their mutual 
jealoufies, as well as the necefiity of fecuring fiib- 
fiftence, compel them to drive to a diftance every 
rival who might encroach on thofe domains 

which 
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which they confider as their own. Many ages 
elapfe before they coalefce, or acquire fufficient 
fore fight to provide for the wants, or fuiJident 
wi'fdom to conduct the affairs of a numerous fo- 
ciety, even under the geniai climate, and in the rich 
foil of India, more favourable perhaps to the union 
and increafe of the human fpecies than any other 
part of the globe, the formation of fuch ext cn five, 
ffaces, as were eifablilhed in that country when 
firil vifited by Europeans, mult have been a work 
of long time ; and the members of them mull 
have been long accufiomed to exertions of ufeful 
induff ry. 

Though monarchial government was efiab- 
liflied in all the countries of India to which the. 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove- 
reign* were far from pofleffing uncontrolled or 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difeovered 
there, of any affembly, or public body, the mem¬ 
bers of which, either in their own right, or as re¬ 
presentatives of their fellow-citizens, could inter- 
pofe in enabling laws, or in fuperintenting the 
execution of them. Infiitutions deflined to ■ affect 
and guard the rights belonging to men in facial 
flate, how familiar foever the idea may be to 
the people of Europe, never formed a part of the 
political conflitution in any great Afiatic kii gdom- 
It was to different principles that the natives of 
India were indebted for reftrie'tions which limited 
the exerciie of regal power. The rank of indi¬ 
viduals was unalterably fixed, and the privileges 
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of the different cafts were deemed inviolable. The 
monarchs of India, who were all taken from the 
fecond of the four claffes formerly defcribed, 
which is intrufted with the functions of govern- 
ment and exercife of war, behold among their fub- 
je£ts an order of men far fuperior to themfelves in 
dignity, and fo confcious of their own pre-emi¬ 
nence, both in rank and in fanflity, that they would 
deem it degradation and pollution, if they were 
to eat of the fame food with their fovereign k . 
Their perfons are facred, and even for the moil 
heinous crimes, they cannot be capitally punch¬ 
ed j their blood mull never be died To men 
in this exalted ftation monarchs mull look up 
with refpeft, and reverence them as the minifters 
of religion, and the teachers of wifdom. On im¬ 
portant occafions, it is the duty of fovereigns to 
confult them, and to be directed by their advice. 
Their admonitions, and even their cenfures, mull 
be received with fubmiffive refpe£t. This right 
of the Brahmins to offer their opinion with re* 
fpe£t to the adminiftration of public affairs was 
not unknown to the ancients ">; and in fome ac¬ 
counts pveferved in India of the events which 
happened in their own country, princes are men¬ 
tioned, who, having violated the privileges of 
the cafts, and disregarded the remonftrances of the 

k Orme’s Diffcvt. vol. i. p. 4. Sketches, &c. p.113. 

1 Qotle of Gentoo Laws, ch. xsi. £ 10. p. 275. 283, Sie. 

nl Strabo, lib. xv. p, 1029. C. 
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Brahmins, were depofed by their authority, and put 
to death\ 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins op- 
pofed a barrier againft the encroachments of regal 
power on the one hand, it was circumfcribed on 
the other by the ideas which thofe who occupied 
the high eft ftations in fociety entertained of their 
own dignity and privileges. As none but the 
members of the caft next in rank to that which re¬ 
ligion has rendered facred, could be employed in 
any function of the ftate, the fovereigns of the ex- 
ten five kingdoms anciently eftabliihed in India, 
found it neceffafy to cntruft them with the fuperin- 
tendance of the cities and provinces too remote to 
be under their own immediate infpe&ion. In thefe 
ftations they often acquired fuch wealth and in¬ 
fluence, that offices conferred during pleafure, con¬ 
tinued hereditarily in their families, and they came 
gradually to form an intermediate order between 
the fovereign and his fubjefts; and, by the vigilant 
jealoufy with which they maintained their own dig¬ 
nity and privileges, they conftrained their rulers to 
refpeft them, and to govern with moderation and 
equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reftraints upon the 
power of the fovereign confined wholly to the two 
Superior orders in the ftate ; they extended, in fome 

b Account of the Qualities requiiite in a Magi (Irate, prefixed 
by the Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cii. and cxvi. 
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degree, to the third clafs employed in agriculture. 
The labours of that numerous and ufeful body of 
men are fo efi'ential to the prefervation and happinefs 
of fociety, that the great eft attention was paid to 
render their condition feeure and comfortable. Ac¬ 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the 
natives of India (as we are informed by the firlt Eu¬ 
ropeans who vifiied their country), the fovereign is 
confidered as the foie univerfal proprietor of all 
the land in his dominions, and from him is derived 
every ipecies of tenure by which his fubjefts can 
hold it. Thefe lands were let out to the farmers 
who cultivated them, at a ftipulated rent, amount¬ 
ing ufually to a fourth part of their annual pro¬ 
duce paid in kind In a country where the price 
of work is extremely low, and where the labour of 
cultivation is very inconliderable, the earth yield¬ 
ing its productions aimed: fpomaneoujly 'where fub- 
h(tence is amazingly cheap, where few clothes are 
needed, and houfes are built and fumilhed at little 
expence, this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or 
oppreffive. As long as the hufbahdman continued 
to pay the eftablifned rent, he retained pofleffiqn of 
the farm, which defeended, like property, from 
father to fon. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of the 
condition and tenure of the renters of land in India, 
agree fo perfectly with what now takes place, that 
it may be comidered almoft as a defeription of the 

° Strabo, lib. xv, p. 1030. A, Diod. Sic. lib- ii. p< 53- 
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prefehi ftate of its cultivation. In every part of 
India, where the native Hindoo Princes retain domi¬ 
nion. the Ryotsi the modem name by which the 
renters of land are diftinguifhed, hold their poffef- 
fions by a Ieafe, which may be confidered as per¬ 
petual, and at a rate fixed by ancient Purveys and 
valuations. This arrangement has been fo long 
eftabliihed, and accords fo well with the ideas of 
the natives, concerning the diflin&ions of cafts, and 
the functions allotted to each, that it has been in¬ 
violably maintained in all the provinces fubjeft 
either toMahomedans or Europeans; and, to both 
it ferves as the bails on which their whole fyflem of 
finance is founded p . In a more remote period, 
before the original inftitutions of India were fub- 
verted by foreign invaders, the induflry of the huf- 
bandmen, on which every member of the community 
depended for fubfiftence, was as fecure as the tenure 
by which he held his lands was equitable. Even 
war did not interrupt his labours or endanger his 
property. It was not uncommon, we are informed^ 
that while two hoftile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were ploughing or reap¬ 
ing in the next field in perfect tranquillity q . Thefe 
maxims and regulations of the ancient legiflators 
of India have a near refemblance to the fyflem of 
thofe ingenious fpeculators on political ceconomy 
in modem times, who reprefent the produce of land 
as the foie fource of wealth in every country; and 
who confider themfdovery of this principle, accord- 

f See NOTE LXL s Strabo, lib. scv. p. 1030. A. 
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mg to which they contend that the government of 
nations fhould be conducted, as one of the greatefl 
efforts of human wifdom. Under a form, of govern¬ 
ment, -which paid fuch attention to all the different 
orders of which the fociety is compofed, particularly 
, the cultivators of the earth, it is not wonderful that 
the ancients fhould defcribe the Indians as a moil 
happy race of men ; and that the moft intelligent 
modern obfervers fhould celebrate the equity, the 
humanity, and mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo 
Rajah, as I have been informed by perfons well 
acquainted with the Hate of India, refembles more a 
father prefiding in a numerous family of his own 
children, than a fovereign ruling over inferiors, fub- 
jedt to his dominion. He endeavours to fecure 
their happinefs with vigilant folicitude ; they are 
attached to him with the mpfl tender affeftion and 
inviolable fidelity. We can hardly conceive men 
to be placed in any ftate more favourable to their 
acquiring all the advantages derived from focial 
union. It is only when the mind is perfedtly at eafe, 
and neither feels nor dreads oppreflion, that it em¬ 
ploys its a&ive powers in forming numerous arrange¬ 
ments of police, for fecuring its enjoyments and in- 
creafing them. Many arrangements of this nature 
the Greeks, though accuftomed to their own inftitu- 
tions, the mofl perfeft at that time in Europe, ob- 
ferved and admired among the Indians, and men¬ 
tion them as inftances of high civilization and im¬ 
provement. There were eftablilhed among the In¬ 
dians three difi;in£l claffes of officers, one of which 
had it in charge to infpeft agriculture, and every 
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kind of country work. They meafured the por¬ 
tions of land allotted to each renter. They had the 
cuflody of the Tanks, or public refervoirs of water, 
without a regular diftribution of which, the fields 
in a torrid climate cannot be rendered fertile. They 
marked out the courfe of the highways, along 
which, at certain diflances, they ere£ted hones, to 
meafure the road and diredt travellers'. To of¬ 
ficers of a fecond clafs was committed the infpe&ion 
of the police in cities j their functions, of courfe, were 
many and various ; fome of which only I fliall fpe- 
cify. They appropriated houfes for the reception 
of hr angers; they protected them from injury, pro¬ 
vided for their fubfihence, and, when feized with 
any difeafe,' they appointed phyficians to attend 
them; and, on the event of their death, they not 
only buried them with decency, but took charge 
of their effects, and rehored them to their relations. 
They kept exadt regihers of births and of deaths. 
They vifited the public markets, and examined 
weights and meafures. The third clafs of officers 
fuperintended the military department ; but, as the 
objects to which their attention was directed are 
foreign from the fubje£t of my inquiries, it is un- 
neceffary to enter into any detail with -refpedt to 
them s . 

As manners and cuftoms in India defeend al- 
moft without variation from age to age, many of 

■ See NOTE LXII. 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1034. A.&c. Diod.Sicul,lib.u.p. 154,' 
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the peculiar infti tut ions which I have enumerated 
ilill fubfift there. There is flill the fame attention 
to the conflru&ion and prefervation of tanks, and 
the diftribution of their waters. The direction of 
roads, and placing ftones along them, is flill an 
objedl: of police. Choultries , or houfes built for the 
accommodation of travellers, are frequent in every 
part of the country, and are ufeful as well as noble 
monuments of Indian munificence and humanity. 
It is only among men in the mo ft improved ftate 
of fociety, and under rhe beft forms of government, 
that we difeover inrtitutions fimilar to thofe which 
I have deferibed ; and many nations have advanced 
far in their progrefe, without eftabli filing arrange* 
ments of police equally perfect. 

III. In eftimating the progrefs which any nation 
has made In civilization, the object that merits the 
great eft degree of attention, next to its political con- 
ftitution, is the fpirit of the laws and nature of the 
forms by which its judicial proceedings are regulated. 
In the early and rude ages of fociety, the few* de¬ 
putes with refpeft to property which arife, are ter¬ 
minated by the interpofition of the old men, or by 
the authority of the chiefs in every fmall tribe or 
community; their decifions are dictated bv their 
own diferetion, or founded on plain and obvious 
maxims of equity. But as the controverfies multi¬ 
ply, cafes fimilar to fuch as have been formerly de¬ 
termined muft recur, and the awards upon thefe 
grow gradually into precedents, which ferve to re¬ 
gulate future judgments. Thus, long before the 
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nature of property is defined by pofirive ftatutes, 
or any rules preferibed concerning the mode of ac¬ 
quiring or conveying it, there is gradually formed, 
in every ftate, a body of cuftomaty or common 
law, by which judicial proceedings are directed, and 
every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted to 
with reverence, as the refult of the accumulated 
wil'dom and experience of ages. 
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In this ftate the adminiftration of juftice feems to 
have been in India when firft vifited by Europeans. 
Though the Indians, according to their account, 
had no written laws, but determined every contro¬ 
verted point, by recollecting what had been formerly 
decided 1 ; they affert, that juftice was difpenfed 
among them with great accuracy, and that crimes 
were mod feverely puniilied u . But in this general 
obfervation is contained all the intelligence which 
the ancients furniih concerning the nature and 
forms of judicial proceedings in India. From the 
time of Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman of any 
note appears to have refided long enough in the 
country, or to have been fo much acquainted with 
the cuftoms of the natives, as to be capable of en¬ 
tering into any detail with refpeft to a point of fo 
great importance in their policy. Fortunately, the 
defeats of their information have been amply fup- 
plied by the more accurate and extenfive refe-ircs » 


J Strabo, lib. xv. 1035. D. 

“ Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p, 154, 
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of the moderns. During the courfe of almoft three 
centuries, the number of perfons who have reforted 
from Europe to India has been great. Many of 
them, who have remained long in the country, and 
were perfons of. liberal education and enlarged 
minds, have lived in fuch familiar intercourfe with 
the natives, and acquired fo competent a knowledge 
of their languages, as enabled them to obferve their 
inftitutions with attention, and to defcribe them 
with fidelity. Refpeftable as their authority may 
be, I fliall not, in what I offer for illuflrating the 
judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, reft upon it 
alone, but fhall derive my information from fources 
higher and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the ftxteenth century, 
Akber the fixth, in defcent from Tamerlane, moun¬ 
ted the throne of Indoftan. He is one of the few 
fovereigns entitled to the appellation both of Great 
and Good, and the only one of Mahomedan race, 
whofe mind appears to have avifen fo far above all 
the illiberal prejudices of that fanatical religion in 
which he was educated, as to be capable of forming 
a plan worthy of a monarch who loved his people, 
and was folicitous to render them happy. As, in 
every province of his extenfive dominions, the Hin¬ 
doos formed the great body of his fubje&s, he la¬ 
boured to acquire a perfect knowledge of their re¬ 
ligion, their faiences, their laws, and inftitutions; 
in order that he might conduct every part of his go¬ 
vernment, particularly the adminiftration of juftice, 
a in 
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in a manner as much accommodated as poffible to 

their own ideas ■*. In this generous undertaking he 

was feconded with zeal b^his vizier Abu Hazel, a m(- 

nifter whofe under [landing was not lefs 1 ‘enlightened 

than that of his mailer. By their afliduoafe T<*feaf dies’, 

and confutation of learned men y , luch information 

was obtained as enabled Abul Fa-zel to pubUili a brief 

compendium of Hindoo jurifprudence in the Ayeen 

Akbery% which may be considered as the firft 

genuine communication of its principles to perfons. 

of a different religion. About two centuries after- a. d. 1773 - 

wards, the illuflrious example of Akber-Wa*'imitated 

and furpaffed by Mr.Haflings, the Governor General 

of the Britifh Settlements in India. By his authority, 

and under his infpedtlon, the moil eminent Pundits, 

or Brahmins learned in the laws, of the provinces 

over which he prefided, were affembled at Calcutta; 

and, in the courfe of two years, compiled, from 

their mofl ancient and approved authcrs, fentenee 

by fentenee, without addition or diminution, a full 

code of Hindoo laws a ; which is, undoubtedly, the 

mofl valuable and authentic elucidation of Indian 

policy and manners that has been hitherto communi* 

cated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the writeis 
upon whofe authority they found the decrees which 
they have inferted in the Code, lived feveral millions 

* Sec NOTE LXin. r Ayeen Akbeiy, A. vol. iii. 
p. 9S . * Vol, iii. p. ip/, *c. 1 Preface to the 

Code, p. x. 
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of years before their time b ; and they boaft of hav¬ 
ing a fucceflion of expounders of their laws from that 
period to the prefent. Without entering into any 
examination of what is fo extravagant, we may con¬ 
clude, that the Hindoos have in their pofiefho. trea¬ 
ties concerning the laws and jurifprude uce os their 
country, of more remote antiquity than are to be 
found in any other nation. The truth of this de¬ 
pends hot upon their own teftimony alone, b - t it is 
put beyond doubt by one circumftance, that all 
thefe treatifes are written in the Sanfkreet language, 
which has not been fpoken for many ages in any 
part of Indoftan, , and is now underflood by none 
but the moil learned Brahmins. That the Hin¬ 
doos were a people highly civilized, at the time 
when their laws were compofed, is moil clearly eftab- 
iilhed by internal evidence contained in the Code 
itfelf. Among nations beginning to immerge from 
barbarifm, tl.e regulations of law are extremely 
fimple, and applicable only to a few obvious cafes 
of daily occurrence. Men mult have been long 
united in a focial ftate, their tranfaclions muft have 
been numerous and complex, and judges muft have 
determined an immenfe variety of controverfies to 
which thefe give l ife, before thefyftem of law becomes 
fo voluminous andcompreheniiveasto dire£t the ju¬ 
dicial proceedings of a nation far advanced in improve¬ 
ment. In that early age of the Roman republic, 
when the laws of the Twelve Tables were promul¬ 
gated, nothing more was required than the laconic 

b Preface to the Code, p, xxxviii, 
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injunflions'which they contain for regulating the deci- 
fions of courts of joffice; but, in a later, period, the 
body of civil law, ample as its contents are, was found 
hardly fufficient for that purpofe. To the jejune 
brevity of the Twelve Tables, the Hindoo Code has 
norefemblance, but with refpeft to the number and 
variety of points it confiders, it will bear a compa- 
rifon with the celebrated Digefl of Juftinian; or 
with the fyftems of jurifprudence in nations moll 
highly civilized. The articles of which the Hindoo 
Code is compofed, are arranged in natural and lu¬ 
minous order. They are numerous and comprehen- 
five, and inveftigated with that minute attention and 
difeernment which are natural to a people diftin- 
guifhed for acutenefs and fubtility of under handing, 
who have been long accuftomed to the accuracy of 
judicial proceedings, and acquainted with all the 
refinements of legal pradHce. The decifions con¬ 
cerning every point (with a few exceptions occa- 
fioned by local prejudices and peculiar cuftoms) are 
founded upon the great and immutable principles 
of juftice which the human mind acknowledges and 
refpedis, in every age, and in all parts of the earth. 
"Whoever examines the whole work, cannot enter¬ 
tain a doubt of its containing the jurifprudence of 
an enlightened and commercial people. Whoever 
looks into any particular tide, will be furprifed with 
a minutenefs of detail and mcety of diflmdfion, 
which, in many in fiances, feem to go beyond the 
attention of European legiilation ; and it is remark¬ 
able that feme of the regulations which indicate the 
greateft degree of refinement, were eftablifhed in 
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periods of the moft remote antiquity. “ In the 
<! firft of the facred law tracts, (as is obferved by a 
<( perfon to whom Oriental literature, in all its bran- 
“ ches, has been greatly indebted,) which the Hih- 
% doos fuppofe to have been revealed by Menu 
(t fome millions of years ago, there , is a curious 
t( paffage on the legal. intereft of money, and the 
“ limited rate of it in different cafes, with an ex- 
' f* cep tion in regard to adventures at fea; an excep- 
* f tion which the fenfe of mankind approves, and 
(t which commerce abfolutely requires, though is 
“ was npt before the reign of Charles I. that our 
“ Englifh jurifprudence fully admitted it in refpett 
“ of mari time contracts V’ It is. likewife worthy of. 
notice, that though the natives of India have been 
diftinguilhed in every age for the humanity and 
mil duels of thqir difpofitjprt, yet fuch is the folicitude 
of their. law-given; to preferve the order and tran¬ 
quillity of fociety, that the puniihments which they 
infiirit on criminals are ..(agreeably to aii obferva- 
tion of the ancients already mentioned) extremely 
rigorous. “ Puniihment (according to a finking 
te perfonincation in the Hindoo code) is the magif- 
“ trate puniihment is the infpirer of terror ; pu- 
a ni foment is the nouriiher of the fubjedts; puniffs- 
<4 ment is the defender from calamity; puniihment 
cc is the guardian of thdfe that fleep; puniihment, 
<e with a black afpeft and a red eys, terrifies the 
“ guilty d . 

1 Sir William Jones’s Third Dsfcourfe, A fiat, Refeai-ch. P.42S. 

* Code, eb, xxi, §8. 
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IV. 'As the condition of the ancient inhabitants 
of India, whether we confider them as individuals 
or as members of fociety, appears, from the prece¬ 
ding inveftigation, to have been extremely favour¬ 
able to the cultivation of ufeful and elegant arts 5 
we are naturally led to enquire, whether the pro- 
grefs which they actually made in them, was fuch 
as might have been expedted from a people in that 
fituation. In attempting to trace this progrefs we 
have not the benefit of guidance equal to that which 
conduced our researches concerning the former 
articles of inquiry. The ancients, front their {lender 
acquaintance with the interior ftate of India, have 
been able to communicate little information with 
refpefl: to the arts cultivated there ) and though the 
moderns, during their continued intercourfe with 
India for three centuries, have had accefs to obferve 
them with greater attention, it is of late only, that 
by fludying the languages now and formerly fpoken 
in India, and by confulting and tranilating their 
moil eminent authors, they have begun to enter into 
that path of inquiry which leads with certainty to a 
thorough knowledge of the ftate of arts cultivated 
jn that country. 

One of the firft arts which human ingenuity 

aimed at improving, beyond what mere neceffity 

requires, was that of building. _ In the brief remarks 

which the fubjedt of my inquiries leads me to make 

on the progrefs of this art in India, I fhail confine 

my attention wholly to thofe of higheft antiquity. 

The moft durable monuments of human mduftry 

are 
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are public' buildings. The productions of art form- 
ed for the common purpofes of life, wafte and 
perifli in ufing them j but works deftined for the 
benefit of pofterity fubfill through ages, and it is ac¬ 
cording to the maimer in which thefe are executed, 
that we form a judgment with refpeft to the degree 
of power, (kill, and improvement to which the peo¬ 
ple by whom they were eredted had attained. In 
every part of India monuments of high antiquity 
are found. Thefe are of two kinds, fuch as were 
confecrated to the offices of religion, or fort relies 
built for the fecurity of the country. In the former 
of thefe, to which Europeans, whatever their ftruc- 
ture may be, give the general name of Pagodas , we 
may obierve a diverfity of ftile, which both marks 
the gradual progrefs of architecture, and throws 
light on the general ftate of arts and manners in 
different periods. The moft early Pagodas appear 
to have been nothing more than excavations in 
mountainous parts of the country, formed probably 
in imitation of the natural caverns to which the fir ft 
inhabitants of the earth retired for fafety during the 
night, and where they found fhelter from the incle- 
- mency of the feafons. The moft celebrated, and, 
as there is reafon to believe, the moft ancient of all 
thefe, is the Pagoda in the ifiand Elephanta, at no 
great diftance from Bombay. It has been hewn 
by the hands of man out of a folid rock, about half 
way up a high mountain, and formed into a fpacious 
area, nearly 120 feet fquare. In order to fupport 
the roof, and the weight of the mountain that lies 
above it, a number of mafly pillars, and of a form 
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not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame rock, at 
fuch regular diftances, as on the firft entrance pre- 
fents to the eye of the fpe&ator an appearance both 
of beauty and of ftrength. Great part of the infide 
is covered with human figures in high relief, of 
gigantic frze as well as lingular forms, and diftin- 
guifhed by a variety of fymbols, reprefenting, it is 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
wo r (hipped, or the actions of the heroes whom they 
admired. In the ifle of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bom¬ 
bay, are excavations in a fimilar (tile, hardly inferior 
in magnificence, and defiined for the fame religious 
purpofes. 

These ftupendous works are of fuch high anti¬ 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either from hiftory 
or tradition, give any information concerning the 
time in which they were executed, they univerfally 
afcribe the formation of them to the power of fupe- 
rior beings. From the extent and grandeur of 
thefe fubterraneous man (ions, which intelligent 
travellers compare to the molt celebrated monu¬ 
ments of human power and art in any part of 
the earth, it is manifeft that they could not have 
been formed in that ftage of focial life where men 
continue divided into final I tribes, unaccuftomed 
to the efforts of perfevering induflry. It is only 
in States of confiderable extent, and among peo¬ 
ple long habituated to fubordination, and to act 
with concert, that the idea of fuch magnificent works 
is conceived, or the power of accomplishing them 
can be found. 
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That fome fuch powerful ftate was eftabiifhed 
in India at the time when the excavations in the 
iflands of Elephantaand Salfette were formed, is not 
the only conclufion to be drawn from a furvey of 
themj the ftile in which the fculptures with which 
they are adorned is executed, indicates a confider- 
able improvement in art at that early period. Sculp¬ 
ture is the imitative art in which man feems to have 
made the firft trial of his own talents. But even 
in thofe countries where it has attained to the higheft 
degree.of perfection, its progrefs has been extremely 
flow. Whoever has attended to the hiftory of this 
art in Greece, knows how far removed the firft rude 
efiay to reprefent the human form, was from any 
complete delineation of it e . But the different 
groupes of figures which ftill remain entire in the 
Pagoda of Elephants, however low they mull rank 
if they be compared with the.more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etrufcan artifts, are fmifhed in 
a ftile confiderably fuperior to the hard inexpreffive 
manner of the Egyptians, or to the figures in the 
celebrated palace of P^rfepolis. In this light they 
have appeared to perfons abundantly qualified to ap¬ 
probate their merit, and from different drawings, 
particularly thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally ac¬ 
curate in obferving, and faithful in describing, we 
muft form a favourable opinion of the ftate of arts 
in India at that period. 

Winkelman’s Hitt, de l’Art chez les Anciens. tom. i. 
p. 32 , &c. 
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It is worthy of notice, that although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be fo^ 
different from thofe now exhibited in the Pago¬ 
das as objects of veneration, that fome learned 
Europeans have imagined they reprefent the 
rites of a religion more ancient than that now 
eflablifhed in Indoftan, yet by the Hindoos them- 
felves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worfhip, and they ftill refort 
thither to perform their devotions, and honour 
the figures there, in the fame manner with thofe 
in their own Pagodas. In confirmation of this, 
I have been informed by an intelligent obferver, 
who vifited this fubterraneous fan&uary, in the 
year 1782, that he was accompanied by a faga- 
cious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, re¬ 
cognized, at once, all the figures; was well ac¬ 
quainted with the parentage, education, and life 
of every deity or human perfonage there repre- 
fented, and explained with fluency the meaning 
of the various Fymbols by which the images were 
diftinguifhed, 1 his may be confidered as a cleai 
proof that the fyflem of mythology now prevalent 
in Benares, is not different from that delineated 
in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr. Hunter, who 
vifited Elephanta in the year 17841 fee ms to con* 
fider the figures there as reprefenting deities who 
are flill objects of worfhip among the Hindoos'. 
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One circum fiance ferves to confirm the juflnefs 
of this opinion. Several of the mcft confpfcuous 
perfonages in the groupes at Elephsnta are deco¬ 
rated with the Zenrnr, the fncred firing or cord 
peculiar to the order of Brahmins, an authentic 
evidence of the diftinction of cafls having been 
eftablifhed in India, at the time when thefe works 
were finifhed. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places of 
worfhip, which could be formed only in particu¬ 
lar filiations, the devotion of the people foon be¬ 
gan to raife temples in honour of their deities 
in other parts of India. The ftrutture of thefe 
was at firfl extremely frniple. They were pyra¬ 
mids of large dimenfion, and had no light within 
but what came from a fmall door. After having 
been long accuflomed to perform all the rites of 
religion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians were 
naturally led to confider the folemn darknefs of 
fuch a manfion as facred. Some Pagodas in this 
firfl ftile of building flill remain in Indoflan. 
Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, and of a 
third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, all fabrics 
of great antiquity, have been publifhed by Mr. 
Hodges®, and though they are rude ftructures, 
they are of fuch magnitude as muff have re¬ 
quired the power of fome confiderable date to rear 
them. 
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■ 3, In proportion to the progrefs of the different 
countries of India in opulence and refinement, the 
itru&ure of their temples gradually improved. 
From plain buildings they became highly orna¬ 
mented fabrics, and, both by their extent and 
magnificence, are monuments of the power and 
tafte of the people by whom they were eredted. 
In this highly finifhed fHIe there are Pagodas of 
great antiquity in different parts of Indoftan, parti¬ 
cularly in the fouthern provinces, which were not 
expofed to the definitive violence of Mahomedan 
zeal*'. In order to affift my readers in forming 
fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may enable 
them to judge with refpet to the early Hate of 
arts in India, I ftiall briefly defcribe two, of which 
we have the moil accurate accounts. The en¬ 
try to the Pagoda of Chil lamb rum near Porto 
Novo on the Coromandel coaft, held in high 
veneration on account of its antiquity, is by a 
flately gate under a pyramid an hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, built with large ft ones above 
forty feet long, and more than five feet fquare, 
and all covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenfe variety of figures neatly exe¬ 
cuted. The whole ftrudture extends one thou- 
fand three hundred and thirty-two feet in one 
direction, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in ano¬ 
ther. Some of the ornamental parts are finifhed 
with an elegance entitled to the admiration of 
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the moil ingenious artifts ^ The Pagoda of Se* 
ringham, fuperior in fandlity to that of Chillanf- 
brum, furpaiTes it as much in grandeur j and, for¬ 
tunately, I can convey a more perfeft idea of it 
by adopting the words of an elegant and ac¬ 
curate hiftorian. This Pagoda is fituated about 
a mile from the wcftern extremity of the ifland of 
Seringham, formed by the divifion of the great 
river Caveri into two channels. “ It is compofed 
“ of feven fquare inclofures, one within the other, 
ii the walls of which are twenty-five feet high, 

“ and four thick, Thefe inclofures are three 

“ hundred and fifty feet diftant from one another, 
tf and each has four large gates, with a high 
t( tower ; which are placed, one in the middle of 
“ each fide of the incfofure, and oppofite to the 
<c four cardinal points. The outward w r all is near 
“ four miles in circumference, and its gateway 

to the South is ornamented with pillars, fever a l 
et of which arc Angle ilones thirty-three feet 

‘ c long, and nearly live in diameter ; and thofe 

et which form the roof are fill larger ; in the 
“ inmoil inclofures are the chapels. About half 
“ a mile to the eail of Seringham, and nearer 
** to the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another 
c< large Pagoda, called Jembikifma ; but this has 
“ only one inclofurc. The extreme veneration 
<e in which Seringham is held, arifes from a belief 
“ that it contains that identical image of the 
“ god Wiilchnu, which ufed to be w r orihipped by 

1 Mem* tie Lite rat* tom* x&xii. p, 44, Yoy. de 

M Somcrat tom. i. p. 217* 
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w the God Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of the 
“ peninfula come here to obtain abfolution, and 
“ none come without an offering of money ; and 
t( a large part of the revenue of the illand is 
“ allotted for the maintenance of the Brahmins 
** who inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their 
“ families, formerly compofed a multitude not lefs 
“ than forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without 
“ labour, by the liberality of fuperftition. Here, 

“ as in all the other great Pagodas of India, the . 
te Brahmins live in a fubordination which knows 
“ no refinance, and fl umber in a voluptuoufnefs 
“ which knows no wants k .” 

The other fpecies of public buildings which 
I mentioned, were thofe erefted for the defence- 
of the country. From the immenfe plains of 
Indoftan, there arife, in different parts, eminences 
and rocks formed by nature to be places of 
firength. Of thefe the natives early took poffef- 
fion, and fortifying them with works of various 
kinds, rendered them almoft impregnable Nations. 
There feems to have been, in fome diiiant age, 
a period of general tusbulence Mid danger in In¬ 
dia, when fuch retreats were deemed effentially 
neceffary to public fafety; for among the duties 
of magiflrates prefcribed by the Pundits, one is, 
“ that he fhall erect a ftrong fort in the place 
“ where he chufes to refide; and fliall build a wall 
“ on all the four fides of it, with towers and 

4 Orme’s Hift, of Milit, Tranfaft. of Indoftan, vol. i. 
p. 178. 

<2^ z “ battlements. 
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f ‘ battlements, and fliall make a full ditch around 
“ it K*' Of thefe fortreiTes federal remain, which, 
both from the appearance of the buildings, and 
from the tradition of the natives, muft have 
been conftrudte.d in very remote times. Mr. 
Hodges has publifned views of three of thefe, one 
of Ghunar Gur, fituated upon the river'Ganges, 
about fixteen miles above the city of Benares m ; 
the fecond, of Gvvallior, about eighty miles to the 
fouth of Agra n ; the third of Bidjegur, in the 
territory of Benares They are all, particularly 
Gwallior, works of confiderable magnitude and 
ftrength. The fortrefles in Bengal, however, are 
not to be compared with feveral in the Deccan. 
Affeergur, Burhampour, and Dowlatabad, are 
deemed by the natives to be impregnable p ; and 
X am affured by a good judge, that Affeergur is 
indeed a moll flupendous work, mid fo advantage- 
oufly fituated, that it would be extremely difficult 
to reduce it by force. Adorn, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun lately rendered himfelf mafler, is not 
inferior to any of them, either in flrcngth or im¬ 
portance \ 

Nor is it only from furveying their public works 
that we are juflified in afferting the early pro¬ 
ficiency of the Indians in elegant and ufeful arts: 

i I • * /! | ; * ' ” \ % : r 9 Jrv ' i - , * • - 

* Introd, to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxu 

m r . ■ II, * m IH. 

f* RenneU* Mem. p. 133, 13 p. 0 

1 Hiflorical and Political View of the Deccan, p. 13* 
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we are led to form the fame eonclufion by a view 
of thofe productions of their ingenuity, which were 
the chief articles of their trade with foreign nations. 

Of thefe the labours of the Indian loom and 
needle have, in every age, been the moll cele¬ 
brated ; and fine linen is conjectured with fome 
probability, to have been called by the ancients 
Sindon, from the name of the river Indus or Sin- 
dus, near which it was wrought in the highell 
perfection 1 . The cotton manufactures cf India 
feem anciently to have been as much admired as ' 
they are at prefent, not only for their delicate 
texture, but for the elegance with which fome 
of them are embroidered, and the beautiful colour 
of the flowers with which others are adorned. 

From the earliefl period of European inter- 
courfe with India, that country has been diltin- 
guifhed for the number and excellence of the fub- 
llances for dying various colours, with which it 
abounded *. The dye of the deep blue colour in 
highell eftiraation among the Romans, bore the 
name of Indicum \ From India too, the fubftance 
ufed in dying a bright red colour, feems to have 
been imported “ ; and it is well known that 
both in the cotton and filk fluffs which vve now 
receive from India, the blue and the red are 

1 Sir William Jones'? Third Difcourfe, 

1 Strab. lib* xv* p. 1018, A* 1024. B. 

f Flirt, Nat, Hi ft. Kb. xxxv, c, 6 , § 27. 

u SahmaKus Exercit. FJinianas in Selin. iSc See. Sio. 

Salmafms de Homionymis Hyles Jatrica, c J07. See 
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the colours of nioft conspicuous luftre and beauty. 
But however much the ancients may have ad¬ 
mired thefe productions of Indian art, fome cir- 
cumftances, which I have already mentioned, ren¬ 
dered their demand for the cotton manufactures 
of India, far inferior to that of modern times ■, 
and this has occafioned the information concern¬ 
ing them which we receive from the Greek and 
Roman writers to be very imperfect. We may 
conclude, however, from the wonderful refem- 
blance of the ancient flate of India to the mo¬ 
dern, that, in every period, the productions of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The in¬ 
genuity of the Indians in other kinds of work¬ 
man fhip, particularly in metals and in ivory, is 
mentioned with praife by ancient authors, but 
without any particular defcription of their nature*. 
Of thefe early productions of Indian artifts, there 
are now fome fpecimens in Europe, from which it 
appears that they were acquainted with the method 
of engraving upon the hardeft ftones and gems \ 
and, both in the elegance of their defigns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confiderable 
degree of excellence. An ingenious writer main¬ 
tains that the art of engraving on gems was pro¬ 
bably an Indian invention, and certainly was early 
improved there, and he fupports this opinion by 
feveral plaufible arguments 1- . The Indian engraved 

* Strabo, lib, xv. p. 104,4. B. Dionyf. Perieges, verf. 1016. 

r Rafpe’e In trod, to Taflie’s DefcHpt. Catal. of engraved 
gems, &c. p. xii. See, 
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gems of which he has publilhed defcriptions, ap¬ 
pear to be the workman fiiip of a very remote 
period, as the legends on them are in the San* 
ikreet language *. 

But it is not alone from the improved ftate 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to have been highly civilized ; a proof 
of this, ftill more convincing, may be deduced 
from the early and extraordinary 'productions of 
their genius in the fine arts. This evidence is 
rendered more interefting, by being derived from 
a fource of knowledge which the laudable curiofity 
of our countrymen has opened to the people of 
Europe within thefe few years. That all the 
fcience and literature poffeffed by the Brahmins, 
were contained in books written in a language un- 
derftood by a few only of the mo ft learned among 
them, is a fa<ft which has long been known; 
and all the Europeans fettled in India during three 
centuries, have complained that the Brahmins 
obftinately refufed to inftnnft any perfon in this 
language. ’But at length, by addrefs, mild treat¬ 
ment, and a perfuafion, that the earneftnefs with 
which inftruction was folicited, proceeded not 
from any intention of turning their religion into 
derifion, but from a defire of acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of their fciences and literature, the 
fcruples of the Brahmins have been overcome. 

2 Rafpe's Introd. to Tafiie’s Dcfcript, Catal, of engraved 
Gems, voi. i. p. 74. vpl.it. plate xiii. 
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Several Britifh gentlemen are now completely 
matters of the Sanfkreet Iangu;The raytterious 
veil formerly deemed iinpenerrrtt : . is leraoved.; 
and in the courfe of five years, the i,-ny of 
the public has been gratified by two p dilations 
as fingular as they were unexpected. The one is 
a tranflation by Mr. Wilkins, of an Epifode from 
the Mahabaraty an epic poem in high eftimation 
among the Hindoos, compofed according to their 
account by Kreefhna Dwypayen Veias, the mo ft 
eminent of all their Brahmins, above three thou- 
fand years before the Chrittian asra. The other 
is Sacontaldy a dramatic poem, written about a 
century before the birth of Chrift, tranflated by 
Sir W. Jones. I fhall endeavour to give my readers 
fuch a view of the fubjedt and compofition of 
each of thefe, as may enable them to eftimate, 
in fome meafure, the degree of merit which they 
polfefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, con- 
fitting of upwards of four hundred thoufand lines. 
Mr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a third 
of it; but only a fhort epifode, inti tied Baghvat- 
Geeta, is hitherto publifhed, and . from this 
fpecimen we mutt form an opinion with refpedt to 
the whole. The fubje£t of the poem is a famous 
civil war between two branches of the royal houfe 
o 1 Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide were 
formed in the field, and ready to decide the 
con.teft by the fword, Arjoon, the favourite and 
pupil of the god Kreefhna, who accompanied him 
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in this hour of danger, requefted of him to caufe 
his chariot' to advance between the two hoftile 
armies. He looted at both armies, and beheld, on 
either fide, none but grandfires, uncles, coufins, 
tutors, fons, and brothers, near relations or bofom 
friends *, and when he had gazed for a while, and 
faw thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized 
■with extreme pity and compunction, and uttered 
Iiis forrow in the following words:—“ Having 
“ beheld, O Krccfhna! ■ my kindred thus waiting 
« anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 
ee my countenance withereth, the hair ftandeth 
“ an end upon my body, and all my frame 
“ trembieth with horror ; even Gandeev , my 
£( bow efcapeth from my hand, and my ikin 
ie is parched and dried up.—"When I have de- 
ee ftroyed my kindred, fliall I longer look for 
Ci happinefs? I wilh not for victory, Kreejhna; 
(C I want not dominion; I want not pleafure; 
“ for what is dominion and the enjoyments of 
“ life, or even life itfelf, when thofe for whom 
“ dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to be 
(( coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, 
“ and ftand here in the field ready for the 
“ battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, grandfires, 
w and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kin- 
<s dred, and friends! Although they would kill 
“ me, I with not to. fight them; no not even 
£( for the dominion of the three regions of 
“ the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth V* 


* Baghvat-Geeta, p. 31, 31. 
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In order to remove his fcruples, Xreeflina informs 
him what was the duty of a prince of the Chehte- 
ree or military call, when called to aft in fuch a 
fituation, and incites him to perform it by a 
variety of moral and philofophical arguments, the 
nature of which I ihall have occafion to confider 
particularly in another part of this Differtation. 
In this dialogue between Kreefima and his pupil, 
there are feveral pafiages which-give an high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The fpecch of Arjoon I 
have quoted, in which he expreffes the anguifh of 
his foul, mud have {truck every reader as beauti¬ 
ful and pathetic ; and I {ball afterwards produce 
a defcription of the Supreme Being, and of the 
reverence wherewith he fhould be worlhipped, which 
is fublime. But while thefe excite our admiration, 
and confirm us in the belief of a high degree of 
civilization in that country where fuch a work 
was produced, we are furprifed at the defeat of tafte 
and of art in the manner of introducing this Epi- 
fode. Two powerful armies are drawn up in battle- 
array, eager for the fight; a young hero and his 
inftru&or are defcribed as {landing in a chariot 
of war between them; that furely was not the mo¬ 
ment for teaching him the principles of philofophy, 
and delivering eighteen lectures of metaphyfics and 
theology. 

‘With regard, however, both to the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under 
the difadvantage of being obliged to form an opi¬ 
nion from a Tingle fpegmen of each, and that of 
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the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large work,) 
an imperfeft one. But if, from fuch fcanty materials, 
we may venture upon any decifion, it mu ft be, 
that of the two, the drama feems- to have been 
conducted with the moft correft tafte. This will 
appear from the observations which I now proceed 
to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations considerably advanced 
in refinement, that the drama is a favourite enter¬ 
tainment. The Greeks had been for a good time 
a polifhed people; Alcaeus and Sappho had com- 
pofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander 
had opened their fchools, before tragedy made 
its fir ft rude effay in the cart of Thefpis ; and a 
good time elapfed before it attained to any con- 
fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama 
„ c f Sacontala, then, we muft form an advantageous 
idea of the ftate of improvement in that fociety 
to whofe tafte it was fuited. In eflimating its 
merit, however, we muft not apply to it rules 
of cnticifm drawn from the literature and tafte 
of nations with which its author was altogether 
unacquainted j we muft not expe£t the unities of 
the Greek theatre ; we muft not meafure it by our 
own ftandard of propriety. Allowance muft be 
made for local cuftoms, and fingular manners, 
arifing from a ftate of domeftic fociety, an order 
pf civil policy, and a fyftem of religious opinions, 
very different from thofe eftablifhed in Europe. 
Sacontala is not a regular drama, but, like fome 
pf the plays early exhibited on the Spanifh and 
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Englifh theatres, is art hillory in dialogue, un¬ 
folding events which happened in different places, 
and during a feries of years. When viewed in this 
light, the fable is in general well arranged many 
of the incidents are happily chofen, and die viciffi- 
tudes in the fituation of the principal perfonageS 
are fudden and unexpected. The unravelling of 
the piece, however, though fome of the circum- 
fiances preparatory to it be introduced with fkill, 
is at. laft brought about' by the intervention of 
fuperior beings, which has always a bad effeCt, 
and difcovers fome want of art. But as Sacontala 
was defcended of a celeftial nymph, and under 
the protection of a holy hermit, this heavenly in- 
terpofition may appear lefs marvellous, and is ex¬ 
tremely agreeable to the Oriental tafle. In many 
places of this drama it is fimple and tender, in 
fome pathetic; in others there is a mixture of 
comic with what is more ferious. Of each, ex¬ 
amples might be given. I fhall feleCt a few of 
the firfl, both becaufe fimplieity and tendernefs 
are the characteriftic beauties of the piece, and 
becaufe they fo little refemble the extravagant 
imagery and turgid flyle confpicuous in almoft all 
the fpecimens of Oriental poetry which have hither¬ 
to been publifhed. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a 
princefs of high birth, had been educated by an 
holy hermit in a hallowed grove, and had paffed 
the early part of her life in • rural occupations and 
pailoral innocence. When fhe was about to quit 
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this beloved retreat, and repair to the court of a 
great monarch, to whom /he had been married, 
Cana, her fofter-father, and her youthful com- 
panions, thus bewail their own loft, and exprefs 
their vvifhes for her happinefs, in a /train of fenti- 
ment and language perfectly fuited to their paftoral 
character. 

“ Hear, O ye trees, of this hallowed foreft, 
ff hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
K the palace of her wedded lord ; Ihe who drank 
« not, though thirfty, before you were watered; 
* ( jfhe, who cropped not, through affection for you, 
“ one of your fre/h leaves, though flie would 
“ have been pleafed with fuch an ornament for 
(< her locks; /lie, whofe chief delight was in the 
« feafon when your branches are fpangled with 
“ flowers! 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs.—“ May her way be at- 
“ tended with profperity! May propitious breezes 
« fprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous duft of 
** rich bio/Torn s! May pools of clear water, green 
« with the leaves of the lotos, refrefh her as file 
(s walks! and may fhady branches be her defence 
« from the fcorching fun-beams!” 

Sac on tala, juft as /he was departing from 
the grove, turns to Cana : <e Suffer me, venerable 
« father, to addrefs this Madhavi-creeper, whofe 
“ red bloffoms inflame the grove.—Cana. “ My 

“ child, I know thy affedion for it.- -'Sacont, 

“ O moft 
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u O moft radiant of Alining plants, receive my 
“ embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
“ arms! from this day, though removed at a 
fatal diftance, I fhall for ever be thine.—0 be- 
* c loved father, conhder this creeper as myfelf 1” 
As fhe advances, Ihe again addrefTes Cana: 
“ Father! when yon female antelope, who now 
** moves flowly from the weight of the young ones 
“ with which fhe is pregnant, /hall be delivered 
** of them, fend me, I beg, a kind mefiage with 

“ tidings of her fafety.—Do not forget.”- Cana. 

“ My beloved! I will not forget it,- Saeon- 

tala [/lopping], “ Ah! what is it that clings to 

“ the fkirts of my robe and detains me!- 

Cana. “ It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, 
** whofe mouth, when the fharp points of Cufa 
“ grafs had wounded it, has been fo often fmcared 
“ by thee with the healing oil of Ingudi; who 
te has been fo often fed by thee with a handful o£ 
“ Synmaka grains, and now will not leave the 

“ footfteps of his proteclrefs. 5 ’- Saamt. se Why 

“ doll thou weep, tender fawn, for me who mu ft 
“ leave our common dwelling-place?—As thou 
“ waft reared by me when thou hadft loft thy 
“ mother, who died foon after thy birth, fo will 
<c my fofter-father attend thee, when we are fe- 
te parated with anxious care.—Return, poor thing, 

“ return-we mull part,” [S/j* burjl into 

tears.] - Cana. “ Thy tears, my child, ill ftiit 

<i the occasion; we fhall all meet again j be firm j 
<e fee the direct road before thee, and follow it. 
“ When the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful 

“ eye,- 
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“ eye-Iafhes, let thy refolution check its firft efforts 
“ to difengage itfelf.—In thy paffage over this 
« earth, where the paths are now high, now 
« low, and the true path feldom diftinguifhed, the 
“ traces of thy feet muff needs be unequal j but 
“ virtue will prefs thee right onward b .” 

From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, every 
reader of good tafte, I fhould imagine, will be 
fatisfied, that it is only among a people of polifhed 
manners and delicate fentbnents that a compofi- 
tion fo jfimple and correct could be produced or 
reiifhed. I obferve one in fiance in this drama of 
that wild extravagance fo frequent in Oriental 
poetry. The monarch in replacing a bracelet 
which had dropped from the arm of Sacontala, 
thusaddieffes her: “ Look, my darling, this is the 
(f new moon which left -the firmament in honour 
“ of fuperiftr beauty, and having defcended on 
“ your enchanting wrift, hath joined both its 
tc horns round it in the fhape of a bracelet c .” But 
this is the fpeech of an enraptured young man to 
his miff refs, and in every age and nation exagge¬ 
rated praife is expected from the mouth of lovers. 
Dramatic exhibitions feem to have been a favourite 
amufement of the Hindoos as well as of other 
civilized nations. “ The tragedies, comedies, 
4< farces, and mufical pieces of the Indian theatre, 
“ would fill as many volumes as that of any 
“ nation in ancient or modem Europe. They 

* A A IV. P . 4 / } See-, « At\ III. p. 36. 
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<c are all in. verfe where the dialogue is elevated, 
“ and in profe where it is familiar; the men of 
“ rank and learning are reprefented fpeaking pure 
“ Sanfkreet, and the women Pracrit, which is little 
“ more than the language of the Brahmins, 
“ melted down by a delicate articulation to the 
* c foftnefs of Italian; while the low perfons 
“ of the drama fpeak the vulgar dialefts of the 
“ feveral provinces which they are fuppofed to 
‘ c inhabit d .” 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, 
furnifh an additional proof of their early civiliza¬ 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India in 
ancient or modern times, its inhabitants either 
in tr an factions of private bufinefs, or in the con¬ 
duct of political affairs, have been deemed not in¬ 
ferior to the people bf any nation in fagacity or in 
acutenefs of underflanding. From the application 
of fuch talents to the cultivation of fcience, an 
' extraordinary degree of proficiency might have 
been expefted. * The Indians were, accordingly, 
early celebrated on that account, and feme of the 
moil eminent of the Greek philofophers, travelled 
into India, that, by converfing with the fages 
of that country, they might acquire fome por¬ 
tion of' the knowledge for which they were dif- 
tinguifhed c . The accounts, however, which we 

* Preface to Sacont, by Sir William Jones, p. ix. See 
NOTE LXVI. 

* Brulcen Hi ft, Philofopli. vol, i, p, jjq. 
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receive from the Greeks and Romans, of the Sci¬ 
ences which attracted the attention of the Indian 
philofophers, or of the difeoveries which they had 
made in them, are very imperfect. I o the refearches 
of a few intelligent perfons, who have vifited India 
during the courfe of the three lafl centuries, we 
are indebted for mere ample and authentic inform¬ 
ation. But from the reluctance with which the 
Brahmins communicate their fciences to Grangers, 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire much 
knowledge of them, while, like the mvlteries of 
their religion, they were concealed from vulgar eyes 
in an unknown tongue, this information was ac¬ 
quired flowly and with great difficulty. The fame 
obfervation, however, which I made concerning our 
knowledge of the date of the fine arts among 
the people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcience, and the preferit age is 
the fir/t ftirni/hed with fufficient evidence upon 
which to found a decifive judgment with refpect to 
either. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from re¬ 
ligion, the confideration of which I referve for 
another head, is employed in contemplating either 
the operations of the under Ran ding, the exercife 
of our moral powers, or the nature and qualities 
of external objects. The firft is denominated 
logic ; the fecond ethics; the third phyfice, or the 
knowledge of nature. With refpedt to the early 
progrefs in cultivating each ofJthefe fciences in 

R India, 
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India, we are in poffeflion of facls winch merit 
attention. 

But, prior to the confederation of them, it is 
proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
with refpeft to mind itfelf, for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
muff have been erroneous and fanciful. The 
diftinction between matter and fpirit appears to 
have been early known by the philofophers of India, 
and to the latter they aferibed many powers of 
which they deemed the former to be incapable ; 
and when we recolleft how inadequate our con¬ 
ceptions are of every object that does not fall 
under the cognizance of the fenfes, we may affirm 
(if allowance be made for a peculiar notion of the 
Hindoos which {hall be afterwards explained) that 
no defeription of the human foul is more fuited 
to the dignity of its nature than that given by the 
author of the Mahabarat, te Some,” fays he, 
w regard the foul as a wonder, others hear of it 
“ with aftonifhment, but no one knoweth it. The 
“ weapon divideth it not j the fire burnetii it 
“ not j the water corrupteth it not; the wind 
“ drieth it not away ; for it is indivifible, in- 
“ confurnable, incorruptible ; it is eternal, uni- 
“ verfal, permanent,' immovable ; it is invifible, 
* ( inconceivable, and unalterable f .” After this 
view of the fentiments of the Brahmins concerning 
mind itfelf, we may proceed to confidev their ideas 

f Bighm-Gccta, p. 37. 
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with refpect to each of the fciences, in that tripartite 
arrangement which I mentioned. 

i ft. Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubject 
has the human undemanding been more exercifed 
than in analyfmg its own operations. The various 
powers of the mind have been examined and 
defined. The origin and progrefs of our ideas have 
been traced ; and proper rules have been prescribed, 
of proceeding from the obfervation of fafts to the 
eftablifhment of principles, or from the knowledge 
of principles to form arrangements of fcience. The 
philofophers of ancient Greece were highly cele¬ 
brated for their proficiency in thefe abftrufe fpecu- 
lations *, and in their difcuflions and arrangements, 
difcovered fuch depth of thought and acutenefs of 
difcernment, that their fyitems of Logic, particularly 
that of the Peripatetic School, have been deemed 
moil dillinguifhed efforts of human reafon. 

But fince we became acquainted, in fomc degree, 
with the literature and fcience of the Hindoos, we 
find that as foon as men arrive at that ftage in focial 
life, when they can turn their attention to fpecula- 
tive inquiries, the human mind will, in every region 
of the earth, dilplay nearly the fame powers, and 
proceed in its inveftigations and difcoveries by 
nearly fimilar fteps. From Abul Fazel’s compen¬ 
dium of the philofophy 8 of the Hindoos, the know¬ 
ledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, by 

• Aycen Akbenr t tol. iii. p. See, 
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afibciatmg intimately with the moft learned men of 
the nation ; from the fpecimen of their logical dif- 
cuflions contained in that portion of the Shaftra 
publrfhed by Colonel Dow b , and from many paf- 
fages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the fame 
Speculations which occupied the philosophers of 
Greece had engaged the attention of the Indian 
Brahmins -; and the theories of the former, either 
concerning 'the qualities of external objects, or the 
nature of our own ideas, were not. more ingenious 
than thofe of the latter. To define with accuracy, 
to tiiftiiiguifh with acutenefs, and to reafon with 
Subtlety, are cbaraCterirtics of both ; and in both, 
the fame 'excefs of refin emeu t, in attempting to ana¬ 
lyse thofe operations of mind which the faculties of 
man were not formed to comprehend, led Sometime!, 
to the moil falfe and dangerous conclusions. That 
Sceptical philofophy, which denies the exigence of 
the material world, and after ts nothing to be real 
but our own ideas, feems to have been known in In¬ 
dia as well as in Europe 1 ; and the fages of the Eaft, 
as they were indebted to philofophy for the know¬ 
ledge of many important truths, were not more 
exempt than thofe of the Weft from its delufions 
and errors. 

2d, Ethics. This Science, which has for its ob¬ 
ject, to a (certain what diftinguifhes virtue from vice, 
to investigate what motives Should prompt men to 

h DifTertation, p,xxxix,&a. 

1 Dow s Difiertation, p. Ivii, Ayeen Aldfcery, vol. iii. p. laS. 
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aft, and to prefcribe rules for the conduct of life, as 
it is of all others the moil interesting. Teems to have 
deeoly engaged the attention of the Brahmins. 
Their fentiments with refoeft to thefe points were 
various, and, like the philofbphers of Greece, the 
Brahmins were divided into fefts, diitinginlhed by 
maxims and tenets often diametrically oppoiite. 
That feft with whofe opinions we are, fortunately, 
belt acquainted, had eftablilhed a fyiiesn of morals, 
founded on principles the moil generous and digni* 
fled which unaffilled reafon is capable of difcovering. 
Man, they taught, was formed not for fpeculation 
or indolence, but for a ft ion. He is born, not for 
himfelf alone, but for his fellow men. The happi- 
nefs of the fociety of which he is a member, the 
good of mankind, are his ultimate and higheft ob¬ 
jects. In chufmg what to prefer or to reject, the 
juftnefs and propriety of his own choice are the only 
confideratiohs to which he ihould attend. The 
events which may follow his actions are not in his 
own power, and whether they be proiperous or ad- 
verfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the purity of 
the motives which induced him to aft, he can en¬ 
joy that approbation of his own mind, which con- 
flitutes genuine happinefs, independent of the power 
of fortune or the opinions of other men. (f Man 
“ (fays the author 'of the Mahabarat) enjoyeth not 
<* freedom from action. Every man is involun* 
“ tarily urged to aft by thofe principles which are 
“ inherent in his nature. He who reftraineth his 
“ active faculties, and fitteth down with his mind 
f< attentive to the objects of his fenfes, may be call* 
k 3 il ed 
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<e cd one of an aftrayed foul. The man is praifecf, 
e( who having fubdued all his paflions, performeth 
“ with his active faculties all the functions of life 
“ unconcerned about the event k . Let the motive 
“ be in the deed, and not in the event. Be not one 
“ whofe motive for adion is the hope of reward. 

Let not thy life be fpent in inadion. Depend 
“ upon application, perform thy duty, abandon all 
“ thought of the confequence, and make the event 
“ equal, whether it tenninate in good or in evil; 
te for fuch an.equality is called Tog [i, e. attention 
te to what is fpiritualj. Seek an afylum then in 
te wifdom alone; for the miferable and unhappy 
“ are fo on account of the event of things. Men 
“ who are endued with true wifdom are unmindful 
L( of good or evil in this world. Study then to ob- 
<c tain this application of thy understanding, for 
“ fuch application in bufinefs is a precious art. 
tc Wife men who have abandoned all thought of the 
te fruit which is produced from their adions, are 
ie freed from the chains of birth, and go to the re* 
gions of eternal happinefs '.** 

From thefe and other paiTages which I might have 
quoted, we learn that the diftinguifhing dodrines of 
the Stoical fchool were taught in India many ages 
before the birth of Zeno, and inculcated with a 
perfuafive earneftnefs nearly refembling tliat of 
Epidetus; and it is not without aftonifhment that 
we find the tenets of this manly active philofopby, 

Baghvat-Geeta, p. 44, 1 Baglmt-Geeta, p. 40. 
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which feem to be formed only for men of the mo ft 
vigorous fpirit, preferibed as the rule of conduct to a 
race of people more eminent (as is generally fup- 
pofed) for the gentienefs of their difpofition than 
for the elevation of their minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which contri¬ 
bute towards extending our knowledge of nature, 
in mathematics, mechanics, and aftronomy, Arith* 
metic is of elementary ufe. In whatever country 
then we find that fuch attention has been paid to 
the improvement of arithmetic as to render its opera¬ 
tions moil eafy and correct, we may prefiime that 
the fciences depending upon it have attained a fu- 
perior degree of perftdion. Such improvement of 
this fcience we find in India. While, among the 
Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for 
the notation of nuinbe s was by the letters of the 
alphabet, which neceffarily rendered arithmetical 
calculation extremely tedious and operofe, the, In¬ 
dians had, from time immemorial, employed for 
the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now 
univerfally known, and by means of them performed 
every operation in arithmetic with the greateft faci¬ 
lity and expedition. By the happy invention of 
giving a different value to each figure according to 
its change of place, no more than ten figures are 
needed in calculations the rnoft complex, and of any 
given extent; and arithmetic is the molt per fed of all 
the fciences. The Arabians, not long after their fet- 
tlement in Spain, introduced this mode of notation 
into Europe, and were candid enough to acknow- 
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ledge that they had derived the knowledge of it 
from the Indians. Though the advantages of this 
mode of notation are obvious and great; yet fo 
ilowiy do mankind adopt new inventions, that the 
ufe of it was for foine time 'confined to fcience; 
by degrees, however, men of bufinefe relinquifhed 
the former cumber!0me method of computation by 
letters, and the Indian arithmetic came into general 
ufe throughout Europe m . It is now fo familiar 
and fimple. that the ingenuity of the people, to 
whom we are indebted fpr the invention, is Us 
(pbferved and Iefs celebrated than it merits. 

Tub aftronomy of the Indians is a proof ftill 
more con'picuous of their extraordinary progrefs in 
fcience. The attention and fuccefs with which they 
ftudied the motions of the heavenly bodies were fo 
little known to the Greeks and Romans, that it is 
hardly mentioned by them bat in the raoft curfory 
manner". But as foon as the Mahomedans efiab- 
Jifhed an intercourfe with the natives of India, they 
obferved and celebrated the fuperiority of their 
aftronominal knowledge. Of the Europeans who 
- vifited India after the communication with it by 
the Cape of Good Hope was difcovpred, M. Bernier, 
an inquifitive and phiiofophical traveller, was one 
of the firft who learned that the Indians had long 
applied to the fludy of aftronomy, and had made 
confi derab 1 e progrefs in t hat fcience °. His in form a- 

, m Montuda Hift. des Msfthemat. tom. i. p. 360. &c. 
ft Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1047. A. Dion. Berieg. v, 1173. 

•° Voyages, torn ii. p, 145, &c. 
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lion, however, Teems to have been very general and 
imperfetft. We are indebted for die firft fciemific 
proof of the great proficiency of the Indians in agro¬ 
nomical knowledge, to M. de la Loubere, who, on 
his return from his embafly to Siam, brought with 
him an extraft from a Siamefe manufeript, winch 
contained tables and rules for calculating the places 
of the fun and moon. The manner in which thefe 
tables were conftrudted rendered the principles on 
which they were founded extremely obfeure, and it 
required a commentator as converfant in agrono¬ 
mical calculation as the celebrated Caiiini, to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of this curious fragment. The 
epoch of the Siamefe tables correfponds to the 21 ft 
of March, A. D. 638. Another f§t of tables was 
tranfmitted from Chrifiiabouram, in the Carnatic, 
the epoch of which anfwers to the xoth of March, 
A, IX 1491, A third fet of tables came from Nar- 
fapour, and the epoch of them goes no farther back 
than A. D. 1569. The fourth and moft curious fet 
of tables was publiihed by M le Gentil, to whom 
they were communicated by a learned Brahmin of 
Tirvatore, a fmall town on the Coromandel c'oaft, 
about twelve miles weft of Negapatam. The epoch 
of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and coincides with 
the beginning of the celebrated sra of the Calyoug- 
ham or Collee Jogue, which commenced, accord-, 
ing to the Indian account, three thoufand one hun¬ 
dred and two years before the birth of Chrift p , 

f S?c NOTE LXVII. 
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These four fets of tables have been examined 
and compared by M. Bailly, who with fingular feli¬ 
city of genius has conjoined an uncommon degree 
of eloquence with the patient refearches of an aftro- 
nomer, and the profound inveftigations of a geome¬ 
trician. His calculations have been verified, and 
his reafonings have been illuftrated and extended by 
Mr. Playfair, in a very mafterly Differtation, pub- 
lifhed in the Tranfadtiotis of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh 11 . 

Instead of attempting to follow' them in reafon¬ 
ings and calculations, which, from their nature, are 
often abibrufe and intricate, I fhall iatisfy myfelf 
with giving fuch a general view of them as is fuited 
to a popular work. This, I hope, may convey a 
proper idea of what has been publifhed concerning 
the agronomy of India, a fubjecl too curious and 
important to be omitted in any account of the ftate 
of fctence in that country ; and, without interpofing 
any judgment of my own, I fhall leave each of my 
readers to form his own opinion. 

It may be confidered as the general refult of all 
the enquiries, reafonings, and calculations, with re- 
fpeft to Indian aftronomy, which have hitherto been 
made public, “ That the motion of the heavenly 
“ bodies, and more particularly their fituation at 
“ the commencement of the different epochs to 

s Vol. ii, p. 135. 
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« which tlie four fets of tables refer, are afcertained 
« with great accuracy; and that many oj the 
« elements of their calculations, efpecially ior very 
« remote ages, are verified by an adonifhing coin- 
« cidence with the tables of the modern aftronom} 1 
« of Europe, when improved bythelateft and moft 
« nice deductions from the theory of gravitation.” 
Thefe conclufions are rendered peculiarly intereff- 
ing, by the evidence which they afford of an ad¬ 
vancement in fcience unexampled in the hiftory of 
rude nations. The Indian Brahmins, who annu¬ 
ally circulate a kind of almanac, containing aitrono- 
mical predictions of fome of the more remarkable 
phenomena in the heavens, fuch as the new and full 
moons, the eclipfes of the fun and moon, are in pof- 
feflion of certain methods of calculation, which, 
upon examination, are found to involve m them 
a very extenfive i'yftem of aftronomical knowledge. 
M. le Gentil, a French aftronoraer, had an opportu¬ 
nity, while in India, of obferving two eclipfes of the 
moon which had been calculated by a Brahmin, and 
he found the error in either to be very inconffder- 
able. 
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The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furprifmg 
than the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the grin- 
pies on which the tables, by which they calculate, 
are conftrufted. For the method of predicting 
eclipfes which is followed by the Brahmins, is of a 
kind altogether different from any that has been 
found in the pofTe/fibitof rude nations in the infancy 
of aftronomy. In Chaldsea, and even in Greece, 
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in the early ages, the method of calculating eclipfes 
was founded on the obfcrvation of a certain period 
or cycle, after which, the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon return nearly in the fame order; but there 
was no attempt to analyte the different circ-m- 
ftanccs on which the eciipfe depends, or to de- 
duce its phenomena from a precife knowledge of 
■ the motions of the fun and moon. This Lift 
was referred for a more advanced period, when 
geometry, as well as arithmetic, were called in to 
the afnltance of aftronomy, and if it was attempted 
at all, teems not to have been attempted with iue- 
cefs before the age of Hipparchus, it is a method 
of this fuperior kind, founded on principles and 
on an analyfis of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
and they never employ any of the groffer eftima- 
tions, which were the pride of the firit aftrenomers 
in. Egypt and Chaldasa. 

The Brahmins of the prefent times are guided in 
their calculations by thefe principles, though they 
do not now underhand them; they know only 
the ufe of the tables which are in their poffeffion, 
but are unacquainted with the method of their con- 
ilru&ton. The Brahmin who vifited M. Is Gentil 
at Pondicherry, and inilm&td him in the ufe of 
the Indian tables, had no knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of his art, and difeovered no curn>fity concern¬ 
ing the nature of M. le Gentil’s observations, or 
about the inftruments which he employed. He 
was equally ignorant with refpeft to the authors of 
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thefe tables: and whatever is to be learnt concern* 
ing the time or place of their conftruftion, mull be 
deduced from the tables themfelves. One fet of 
thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) profefs to 
be as old as the beginning of the Calyougham, or 
to go back to the year 3 02 before the Chriftian 
sera; but as nothing (it may be fuppofed) is eafter 
than for an aftronomer to give to his tables what 
date he pleafes, and by calculating backwards, to 
eftablifti an epoch of any afiigned antiquity, the 
pretendons of the Indian aftronomy to fo remote an 
origin are not to be admitted without examination. 

That examination has accordingly been inftitu- 
ted by M. Bailly, and the refult of .his inquiries is 
alferted to be, that the aftronomy of India is founded 
on obfervations which cannot be of a much later 
date than the period above mentioned. For the 
Indian tables represent the ftate of the heavens at 
that period with aftonifhing exactnefs ; and there 
is between them and the calculations of our mo¬ 
dern aftronomy fuch a conformity with refpecl to 
thofe ages, as could refult from nothing, but from 
the authors of the former having accurately copied 
from nature, and having delineated truly the face 
of the heavens, in the age wherein tljiey lived. In 
order to give fome idea of the high degree of accu¬ 
racy in the Indian tables, I ftiall feleft a few inftan- 
ces of it, out of many that might be produced. 

The place of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at 
the beginning of the Calyougham, as Hated in the 
tables of Tirvalore, is only forty-feven minutes 

greater 
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greater than by the tables of M. de la Caille, when 
corrected by the calculations of M. de la Grange, 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for the 
fame epoch, is only thirty-feven minutes different 
from the tables of Mayer. The tables of Ptolemy, 
for that epoch, are erroneous no lefs than ten de¬ 
grees with refpect to the place of the fun, and 
eleven degrees with refpeft to that of the moon. 
The acceleration of the moon’s motion reckoning 
from the beginning of the Calyougham to the pre- 
fent time, agrees, in the Indian tables, with thofe 
of Mayer to a fingle minute. The inequality of 
the fun’s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which were both greater in former ages than they 
are now, as represented in the tables of Tirvalore, 
are aim off of the precife quantity that the theory of 
gravitation affigns to them three thoufand years 
before the Chriftian sera. It is accordingly for 
thofe very remote ages (about 5000 years diitant 
from the prefent) that their affronomy is moff ac¬ 
curate, and the nearer we come down to our own 
times, the conformity of its refults with ours dimi- 
nifhes. It feems reafonable to fuppofe, that the 
time when its rules are moft accurate, is the time 
when the obfervations were made on which thefe 
rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly main¬ 
tains that none of all the aftronomical fyffems of 
Greece orPerfia, or of Tartary, from fome of which 
it might be fufpefted that the Indian tables were 
copied, can be made to agree with them, efpecially 
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when we calculate for very remote ages. Theiuperior 
perfection of the Indian tables becomes always more 
eonfpicuous as we go farther back into antiquity. 

This ffiews, likewife, how difficult it is to conftruCt 
any agronomical tables which will agree with the 
ftate of the heavens for a period fo remote from the 
time when the tables were conftruCted, as four or 
five thoufand years. It is only from aftronomy 
in its mod advanced ftate, fuch as it has attained 
in modem Europe, that fuch accuracy is to be 
expefted. 

When an e dim ate is endeavoured to be made 
of the geometrical fkill neceffary for the conflruc* 
tion of the Indian tables and rules,, it is found to be 
very confiderable; and, befide the knowledge of 
elementary geometry, it muft have required plain 
and fpherical trigonometry, or fomething equivalent 
to them, together with certain methods of approxi¬ 
mating to the values of geometrical magnitudes, 
which fee nr to rife very far above the elements of 
any of thoie fciences. Some of thefe laft mark alfo 
very clearly ^although this has not been obferved 
by M. Bailiy) that the places to which thefe tables 
are adapted, mull be fituated between the Tropics, 
becaufe they are altogether inapplicable at a greater 
difiance from the Equator. 

From this long induction, the conclufion which 
feenis obvioufly to refult is, that the Indian aftro¬ 
nomy is founded upon obfervations wiiich were 
made at a very early period j and when we con- 
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ftder the exact; agreement of the places which they 
adign to the fun and moon, and other heavenly bo. 
dies, at that epoch, with thdfe deduced from the 
tables of De la Gaille and Mayer, it ftrongly con¬ 
firms the truth of the pofirion which I have been 
endeavouring to eftablilh concerning the early and 
high Hate of civilization in India. 

Before I quit this iubject, there is one cir- 
cumflance which merits particular attention. All 
the knowledge which we have hitherto acquired 
of the principles and conclusions of Indian afire- 
nomy is derived from the louthern part of the 
Carnatic, and the tables are adapted to places 
fituaied between the meridian of Cape Comorin 
and that which pafies through the eaftern part 
of Ceylon r . The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac* 
knowledge that their feience of agronomy was de¬ 
rived from the North, and that their method of 
calculation is denominated Fakiam, or New, to 
diflinguifh it from the Siddantam, or ancient method 
eftablifhed at Benares, which they allow to be 
much more perfefl; and we learn from Abnl 
Fazel, that all the aflron outers of In do flan rely 
entirely upon the precepts contained in a book 
called Soorej Sudhatii, compofed in a very re¬ 
mote period s . It is manifeftly from this book that 
the method to which the Brahmins of the South 
gave the name of Siddentam is taken. Benares 
has been from time immemorial the Athens of 

* Easily, Dif. Prelim, p. xvii, ! Ayeen Akbsry, iii. p.8» 
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India, the refidence of the mo ft learned Brah¬ 
mins, and the feat both of fcierice and literature. 
There, it is highly probable, -whatever remains of 
the ancient altronomical knowledge and difcoverles 
of the Brahmins is ftill preserved l . In ah en- 
lightened age and nation, and during a reign dif- 
tinguifhed by a fucceffion of the moft fplendid 
and fuccefsful undertakings to extend the know¬ 
ledge of nature, it is an objed worthy of public at¬ 
tention, to take meafures for obtaining po Hellion of 
all that time has fpared of the philofophy arid 
inventions of the mofl early and mod highly 
civilized people of the Eafl. It is with peculiar 
advantages Great Britain may engage in this laud¬ 
able undertaking. Benares is fubjed to its do¬ 
minion; the confidence of the Brahmins has 
been fo far gained as to render them communi¬ 
cative; fome of our countrymen are acquainted 
with that facred language in which the myfleries 
both of religion and of fcience are recorded ; move¬ 
ment and adivity has been given to a fpin’t of 
inquiry throughout all the Britifh eflabliihments in 
India ; perfons who vifited that country with other 
views, though engaged in occupations, of a very 
different kind, are now carrying on feientifte and 
literary refearches with ardour and fuccefs. No¬ 
thing feems now to be wanting but that thofe en- 
trufled with the admimflration of the Britifli ern- 

* M. Bernier, in the year 1668, faw a large hall in Benares 
filled with the works of the Indian phjlofophers, phylkians, 
and poets. Voy. ii. p, 148. 
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pire in India, Ihould enable fbme perfon capable, 
by his talents and liberality of fentiment, of in- 
vefiigating and explaining the more abftrufe parts 
of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole time 
to that important object. Thus Great Britain may- 
have the glory of exploring fully that extenfive 
field of unknown fcience, which the Academicians 
of France had the merit of firil opening to the 
people of Europe u . 

YI* The laft evidence which I iliall mention of 
the early and high civilization of the ancient In¬ 
dians, is deduced from the confideration of their 
religious tenets and practices. The inftitutions of 
religion, publicly eftablifhed in all the extenfive 
countries ilretching from the banks of the Indus to 
Cape Comorin, prefent to view an afpeft nearly 
fimilar. They form a regular and complete fyftem 
of fuperftition, flrengthened and upheld by every 
thing which can excite the reverence and fecure 
the attachment of the people. The temples confe- 
crated to their deities are magnificent, and adorned 
not only with rich offerings, but with the moll ex- 
quifite works in painting and fculpture,. which the 
artifts, highefl in eftimation among them, were 
capable of ‘executing* The rites and ceremonies 
of their wotfhip are pompous and fplendid, and 
the performance of them not only mingles in all 
the more momentous tranfaftions of common 
life, but conftitutes an e Hernial part of them. The 

‘• SeeNOTE LSyil*. 
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Brahmins, who, as minifters of religion, prefide 
in all its functions, are elevated above every other 
order of men,- by an origin deemed not only more 
noble, but acknowledged to be facred. They 
have eftablifhed among themfelves a regular 
hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, by le- 
curing fubordination in their own order, adds 
weight to their authority, and gives them a more 
abfolute dominion over the minds of the people. 
This dominion they fupport by the command of 
the immenfe revenues with which the liberality of 
princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, 
have enriched their Pagodas *. 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with refpect to this vaft and com¬ 
plicated fyftem of fuperftition. An attempt to 
enumerate the multitude of deities which are the 
objetTs of adoration in India ; to deferibe the fplen- 
dour of worfhip in their Pagodas, and the immenfe 
variety of their rites and ceremonies j to recount 
the various attributes and functions which the craft 
of priefts, or the credulity of the people, have 
aferibed to their divinities; efpeci'ally if I were to 
accompany all this with the review of the numerous 
and often fanciful fpeculations and theories of 
learned men on this fubjeft, would require a work 
of great magnitude. I fhall, therefore, on this, as 
on foine of the former heads, confine rnyfelf to 

* Roger. Porte Qnverte, p. 33. 203, &c. 
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die precife point which I have kepi uniformly m 
view, and by considering the flate of religion in 
India, I Shall endeavour not only to throw additional 
light on the Hate of civilization in that country, but 
I flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, 1 fhall be 
able to give what may be confidered as a iketch 
and outline of the hiftory and progrefs of fuper¬ 
dition and falfe religion in every region of the 
earth. 

I. W e may obferve, that, in every country, th£ 
received mythology, orfyftem of fuperfh'tious belief, 
with all the rites and ceremonies which it prefcribes, 
is formed in the infancy of fociety, in rude and 
barbarous times. True religion is as different 
from fuperflation in its origin, as in its nature. 
The former is the offspring of reafon cherilhed by 
feience, and attains to its higheft perfection in ages 
of light and improvement. Ignorance and fear 
give birth to the latter, and it is always in the 
darkefl periods that it acquires the greatefl vigour. 
That numerous part of the human fpecies whofe 
lot is labour, whofe principal and almoft foie oc¬ 
cupation is to fee u re fubfiftence, has neither leifure 
nor capacity for entering into that path of intri¬ 
cate and refined fpeculation, which conducts to 
the knowledge of the principles of rational religion. 
When the intellectual powers are juft beginning 
to unfold, and their firfl feeble exertions are 
directed towards a few objefts of primary necef- 
fity and ufe; when the faculties of the mind are 
fo limited as not to have formed general and 

6 abftraft 
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abftraft ideas; when language is fo barren as to 
be deftitute of names to diftinguifh any thing not 
perceivable by fome of the feiifes; it is preposte¬ 
rous to expeft that men fhould be capable of 
tracing the relation between effefts and their 
caufes; or to fuppofe that they Should rife from 
the contemplation of the former to the difcovery 
of the latter, and form juft conceptions of one 
Supreme Being, as the Creator and Governor 
of the univerfe. The idea of creation is fo fami¬ 
liar, wherever the mind is enlarged by fcience, and 
illuminated by revelation, that we feldom refleft 
how profound and abftrufe the idea is, or con- 
fider what progrefs man muft have made in 
obfervation and refearch, before he could arrive 
at any diftinft knowledge of this elementary prin¬ 
ciple in religion. But even in its rude ftate, the 
human mind, formed for religion, opens to the re¬ 
ception of ideas, which are deftined, when cor¬ 
rected, and refined, to be the great fource of con- 
folation amidft the calamities of life. Thefe ap- 
prehenfions, however, are originally indiftmft 
and preplexcd, and feem to be fuggefted rather 
by the dread of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude for bleflings received. While 
nature holds on her courfe with uniform and un- 
difturbed regularity, men enjoy the benefits re- 
iulting from it, without much inquiry concerning 
its caufe. But every deviation from this regular 
courfe roufes and aftonifhes them. "When they be¬ 
hold events to which they are not accuftomed, 
they fearch for the caufes of them with eager curi- 
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ofity. Their undemanding i$ often unable to dif- 
cover thefe, but imagination, a more forward and ar¬ 
dent faculty of the mind, decides without hefitation. 
It afcribes the extraordinary occurrences in nature 
to the influence of invifible beings, and fuppofes 
the thunder, the hurricane, and the earthquake, to 
be the immediate effeft of their agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame time, 
to many dangers and difafters, which are unavoid¬ 
able in the early and uncivilized flare of fociety, 
men have recourfe for protettion to power fuperior 
to what is human, and the firil rites or practices 
which bear any refemblance to a£ts of religion, 
have it for their objedfc to avert evils which they 
fuffer or dread y . 

II. As fuperflition and fa-lfe religion take their 
fife, in every country, from nearly the fame fenti- 
ments and apprehensions, the invifible beings, who 
are the firft objects of veneration, have every 
where a pear refemblance. To conceive an idea 
of one fuperjntending mind, capable of arranging 
and directing all the various operations of nature, 
feems to be an attainment far beyond the powers 
of man in the more early ftages of his progrefs. 
His theories, more Tinted to the limited fphere of 

y In the fecond volume of the Hi (lory of America, p. j8j. 
ttf fifth edition, I gave nearly a fimilar account, of the origin 
oF falfe religion. In head of labouring to convey the fame 
ideas in different language, I have in Ter ted litre fome paragraphs 
in the fame words I then ufed. 
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his own obfervation, are not fo refined. He' fu6- 
poles that there is a diftinci caufe of every* Remark¬ 
able effeft, and afcribes to a feparate pcKVef every 
event which attrafts his attention, dr excites his 
terror. He fancies that it is. the province of ohe 
deity-to point the lightning, and, with • an awful 
found, to hurl the irrefiftible thunderbolt"at the 
head of the guilty; that in other rides in the 
whirlwind, and, at his pleafuf'e faifes or ftills 
the tempeft; that a third niles ; over the ocean ; 
that a fourth is the god of Battles; that while 
malevolent powers fcatter the feeds of apiihofity 
and difcoi'd, and kindle in the breaft thofe ahgrjr’ 
paffions which give rife to war; and terminate''in 
deftradioh, others of a nature more benign, by 
infpiring the hearts of men with klndnefs and love, 
ftrengthen the bonds of fociai union/ augment the 

happineft, and in create the number of the human - 

. 

race. 

Without defending farther into detail, or at¬ 
tempting to enumerate that infinite multitude of’ 
deities to which the fancy or the fears of men 
have allotted the direction of the feveral depart¬ 
ments in nature, we may recognlfe a ftriklng uni¬ 
formity of features in the fyfiems of fiijperaitJon 
eftabli Hied throughout every part of th.e earth. The 
left men have advanced beyond the ftate of ftvage 
life, and the more fiender their acquaintance with 
the operations of nature, the fewer were' their 
deities in number, and the more compendious 
H'as their theological c«eed ; bi% as their mind 
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gradually opened, and their knowledge continued 
to fxtepd, the objects of their veneration multi- 
plied, and,.the articles of their faith became more 
numerous, ' This took place remarkably among 
t.h ; e Greeks,,fri Jyurpgf, ..and the Indians in Afia, 
ths ^wo .pepple in. thofe great divifions of the earth, 
u',hp were moil early civilized, and to whom, for 
that reafon, I ihall confine all my observations. 
They believed, that, over every movement in the 
natural world, and oyer every function in civil 
or do medic life, even the molt common and 
trivial, , a particular deity Iprefided, The manner 
in which Q they, arranged- the Nations of theft 
fuperin ten ding powers, and the offices which they 
anp itted to each, were, in many refpefts the fame, 
what is fuppofed tobe performed by the power 
of Jupiter, of Neptune, of JEolus, of Mars, of 
Venus, according to the mythology of the Weft, 
is afcrlBed in the Eaft to the agency of Agnde, the 
god of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans; Vayoo, 
the. god of wind *; Cama, the god of love ; and a 
variety of other divinities. 

:: to. . 

Tnn ignorance and credulity of men having 
thus peopled the-heavens with imaginary beings, 
they aferibed to them fuch qualities and actions 
as they deemed fuitable to their charafter and 
functions, ' It is. one of the benefits derived from 
true religion, that by fetting before men a ftandard 
of ^perfect .excellence, which they ffiould have 

* Eaghvat-Gceta, p. 34. 
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always in their eye, and endeavour to refemble, it 
may be faid to bring down virtue from heaven 
to earth, and to form the human mind after a 
divine model. In fabricating fyItems of falfe re¬ 
ligion, the procedure is direCtly the reverfe. Men 
afcribe to the beings whom they have deified, fuch 
actions as they themfelves admire and celebrate. 
The qualities of the gods who are the objects of 
adoration, are copied from thofe of the worlhip- 
pers who bow down before them; and thus many 
of the imperfections peculiar to men, have found 
admittance into heaven. By knowing the adven¬ 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can 
pronounce, with fome degree of certainty, what 
mult have been the date of fociety and manners 
when he was elevated to that dignity. The my¬ 
thology of Greece plainly indicates the character 
of the age in which it was formed. It muft have 
been in times of the greateft licentioufnefs, anar¬ 
chy, and violence, that divinities of the higheil rank 
could be fuppofed capable of perpetrating actions, 
or of being influenced by paflions, which, in more 
enlightened periods, would be deemed a difgracc 
to human nature; it mud have been when the 
earth was ft ill infefted with dellruftive monfters, 
and mankind, under forms of government too 
feeble to afford them protection, were expofed to 
the depradations of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty 
of lavage oppreffors, that the well-known labours 
of Hercules, by which he was raifed from earth 
to heaven, could have been necelfary, or would 
have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The 

fame 
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fame observation is applicable to the ancient my. 
thology of India. Many of the adventures and 
exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to the 
rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It was to 
check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to clear the 
earth of powerful oppreffors, that Vifhnou, a divi¬ 
nity of the highefl order, is faid to have become 
fucceflively incarnate, and to have appeared on 
earth in various forms \ 

III. The character and fundlions of thofe deities 
which fuperftition created to it/elf* as objects of 
its veneration, having everywhere a near refem- 
blance, the rites of their worfhip were every¬ 
where extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as deities 
were diftinguifihed, either by ferocity of character 
or licentioufhefs or conduct, it is obvious what 
fervices mult have been deemed moll acceptable 
to them. In order to conciliate the favour, or 
tw appeafe the wrath, of the former, fafts, mortifi¬ 
cations, and penances, all rigid, and many of 
them excruciating to an extreme degree, were 
the means employed. Their altars were always 
bathed in blood, the moft coftly victims were 
offered, whole hecatombs were flaughtered, even 
human fa orifices were not unknown, and were 
held to be the moil powerful expiations. In order 
to gain the good will of the deities of the latter 
delcription, recourfe was had to inflitutions of a 
very different kind, to iplendid ceremonies, gay 

1 Voyage de Sonnerat, tom. i. p, 158, &c.' 
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feftivals, heightened by all the pleasures of poetry, 
mufic, and dancing, but often terminating in 
fcenes of indulgence too indecent to be defcribed. 
Of both thefe, inftances occur in the rites of 
Greek and Roman worfhip, which I need not men* 
tion to my learned readers'*. In the Eaft the 
ceremonial of fuperflition is nearly the fame. The 
manners of the Indians, though diftinguifhed, from 
the time when they became known to the peo¬ 
ple of the Weft, for mildnefs, feem, in a more 
remote period, to have been in a greater degree 
fimilar to thofe of other nations. Several of their 
deities were fierce and awful in their nature, and 
were reprefented in their temples under the moil 
terrific forms. If we did not know the dominion 
of fuperflition over the human mind, we i'hould 
hardly believe, that a ritual of worfhip luited to the 
character of fuch deities could have been efta- 
blifhed among a gentle people. Every a£t of re¬ 
ligion, performed in honour of fome of then- 
gods, feems to have been nrefcribed by fear. Morti¬ 
fications and penances fo rigorous, fo painful, and 
fb long continued, that we read the- accounts 
of them with aftonilhment and horror, were mul¬ 
tiplied. Repugnant as it is to the feelings of 
an Hindoo to ihed the blood of any creature 
that has life, many different animals, even the 
moft uiehil, the horl’e and the cow, were offered 
up as victims upon the altars of fome of their 

§traib$, lib. rai, p, 5S1. A. Lib. sot, p. S37. C. 
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gods e ; and what is ftill more ft range, the Pago¬ 
das of the Eaft were polluted with human facri- 
fices as well as the temples of the Well d . But 
religious inftitutions, and ceremonies of a lefs fevere 
kind, were more adapted to the genius of a people, 
formed, by the extreme fenfibility both of their 
mental and corporeal frame, to an immoderate 
love of pleafure. In no part of the earth was a 
connexion between the gratification of fenfual 
defire and the rites of public religion, difplayed 
with more avowed indecency than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of women fet apart 
for the fervice of the idol honoured there, and 
devoted from their early years to a life of pleafure 3 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
plifhments to their natural charms, that what they 
gained by their profligacy, often brought no in- 
confiderable acceffion to the revenue of the temple. 
In every function performed in the Pagodas, as 
well as in every public proceflion, it is the office 
of thefe women to dance, before the idol, and 
to frag hymns in his praife; and it is difficult to 
fay, whether they trefpafs moft againft decency 
by the geftures they exhibit, or by the verfes 
which they recite. The walls of the Pagoda are 

' Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 241. Roger Porte 
Ooverte, p. 25 r . 

Heeto-pades, p. 185—.32a, Afiat. Refearclics, vol. i. 
!’■ 2 ^ 5 - Voyage tie Sonneratj vol. i, p. 207. Ko- 
gcr, p. 251. 
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covered -with paintings, in a ftile no lefs indelicate e ; 
and in the innermoft recefs of the temple, for it 
would be profane to call it the fanctuary, is placed 
the Lingam, an emblem of productive power too 
grofs to be explained f . 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith 
may be which fuperflition has adopted, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it prescribes, the for¬ 
mer are received in every age and country with 
unhefi taring aflent, by the great body of the peo¬ 
ple, and the latter observed with fcrupulous ex- 
attnefs. In our reafonings concerning religious 
opinions and practices which differ widely 'from 
our own, we are extremely apt to err. Having 
been inftru&ed ourfelves in the principles of a re¬ 
ligion, worthy in every refpect of that divine 
wifdom by which they were dictated, we fre¬ 
quently exprefs wonder at the credulity of nations 
in embracing fy Items of belief which appear to us 
fo directly repugnant to right reafon, and Some¬ 
times fufpedt that tenets So wild and extravagant 
do not really gain credit with them. But ex¬ 
perience may Satisfy us, that neither our won¬ 
der nor Suspicions are well founded. No article 
of the public religion was called in queftion by 

e Voyage de Gentii, vol. i* p. 244. 260, Preface to Code 
of Gen too Laws, p, Ivii, 

f Roger Porte Ouverte, p* 157, Voyage <Je Sonnerat, 
vol i* p. 41. 175. Sketches, yoI, i. p, 20%, Hamilton’a 
Trav. vol.i. p* 379* 
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thofe people of ancient Europe, with whofe hiftory 
we are belt acquainted, and no pra&ice which 
it enjoined appeared improper to them. On the 
other hand, every opinion that tended to diminish 
the reverence of men for the gods of their coun¬ 
try, or to alienate them from their worfhlp, ex¬ 
cited among the Greeks and Romans that in¬ 
dignant zeal which is natural to every people at¬ 
tached to their religion, by a firm perfuafion of 
its truth. The attachment of the Indians, both 
In ancient and modern times, to the tenets 
and rites of their anceflors, has been, if poffible, 
flill greater. In no country of which we have any 
account, were precautions taken with fo much fo- 
licitudc to place the great body of the people be¬ 
yond the reach of any temptation to doubt or dis¬ 
belief. They not only were prevented, (as I have 
already obl'erved the great bulk of mankind mull 
always be in every country,) from entering upon 
any fpeculative inquiiy, by the various occupations 
of aflive and laborious life, but any attempt to 
extend the fphere of their knowledge was exprefsly 
prohibited. If one of the Sooder call, by far the 
moll numerous of the four into which the whole 
nation was divided, prefumed to read any portion 
of the facred books, in which all the fcience known 
in India is contained, he was fevereiy punifiled ; 
if he ventured to get it by heart, he was put to 
death s . To afpire after any higher degree of know¬ 
ledge than the Brahmins have been pleafed to teach, 
% 

l Cede of Gentoo Laws, cli. ski, § 
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would be deemed not only prefumption but im¬ 
piety. Even the higher Carts depended entirely 
for inftrudion on the Brahmins, and could ac¬ 
quire no portion of fcience but what they deigned 
to communicate. By means of this, a devout re¬ 
verence was univerfally maintained for thofe in- 
ftitutions which were confidered as facred ; and 
though the faith of the Hindoos has been often 
tried by fevere perfections, excited by the bigotry 
of their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites 
of their ancertors \ 

v i 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are diffufed through any country, the 
fyftem of fuperftition is fubjeded to a fcrutiny from 
which it was formerly exempt, and opinions 
ipread which imperceptibly diminifh its influence 
over the minds of men. A free and full exami¬ 
nation is always favourable to truth, but fatal 
to error. What is received with implicit faith in 
ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or indigna¬ 
tion in an enlightened period. The hi (lory of re¬ 
ligion in Greece and Italy, the only countries 
cf Europe which, in ancient times, were diftin- 
guifhed for their attainments in fcience, confirms 
the truth of this oblervation. As foon as fcience 
made luch progreis in Greece as rendered men 
capable of difteming the wifdom, the* forefight, 
and the goodnefs difplayed in creating, preferving, 

■■ Qrms s Fragment* g. lo;, Saa^erat, vol, i. p. 134. 
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and governing the world, they muft have perceived, 
that the characters of the divinities which were 
propofed as the objects of adoration in their tem¬ 
ples, could not entitle them to be confidered as the 
prefiding powers in nature. A poet might addrefs 
Jupiter as the father of gods.and men, who governed 
both by eternal laws j but to a philofopher, the fon 
of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life is a feries of vio¬ 
lent and licentious deeds, which would render any 
man odious ordefpicable, muft have appeared alto¬ 
gether unworthy of that ftation. The nature of the 
religious fervice celebrated in their temples muft have 
been no lei’s offenfive to an enlightened mind, than the 
character of the deities in. honour of whom it was per¬ 
formed. Inftead of inftitutions, tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to ftrengthen habits of 
virtue, or to elevate the mind to a fenfe of its proper 
dignity, fuperftition either occupied its votaries in 
frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, or prefcribed rites, 
which operated, with fatal influence, in inflaming 
the paftions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that 
men venture to attack the eftablifhed religion of their 
country, or to impugn opinions which have been 
long held facred. At firft, fome philofophers en¬ 
deavoured, by allegorical interpretations and refined 
comments, to explain the popular mythology, as if 
it had been a defcription of the powers of nature, 
and of the various events and revolutions which 
take place in the fyftem of the material world, and 
endeavoured by this expedient, to palliate many of 

its 
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its abiurdities. By degrees, bolder theories con¬ 
cerning religion were admitted into the fchools of 
fcience. Philofophers of enlarged views, fenfible of 
the impiety of the popular fuperftition, formed 
ideas concerning- the perfections of one Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Ruler of the univerfe, as 
juft and rational as have ever been attained by the 
unafiifted powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Alia, we fhall 
find, that the obfervation which I have made upon 
the hi dory of faife religion holds equally true there. 
In India as well as in Greece, it was by cultivating 
fcience that men were firft led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with refpeft to the eftabliihed fyf- 
tems of fuperflition ; and when we confider the 
great difference between the ecclefiaftical conftitu- 
tion (if I may ule that expreflion) of the two coun¬ 
tries, we are apt to imagine that the eftabliihed fyf- 
tem lay more open to examination in the-latter 
than in the former. In Greece there w r as not any 
diftinct race or order of men fet apart for perform¬ 
ing the functions of religion, or to ferve as heredi¬ 
tary and interefted guardians of its tenets and in- 
ftitutions. But in India the Brahmins were born 
t he minidcrs of religion, and they had an exclusive 
tight of prefiding m all the numerous rites of wor- 
ilup which fuperftition preferred. as neceffary to 
avert the wrath of Heaven, or to render it propiti- 
ous. Thefe diflinfrions and privileges fecured to 
them a wonderful afcendant over their country¬ 
men ; and even- confideration that can influence 
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the human mind, the honour, the mtereft, the 
power -of their order, called upon them to fup- 
port the tenets, and to maintain the iufUtutions and 
rites,with which the prefer vation of-this afcendant 
was fo intimately connected. 

But as the molt eminent perfons of the Caft 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience, the 
progtefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given fome account) was 
great, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea of 
the fyftem of nature, and of the power, wifdorn, 
and goodnefs difplayed in the formation and go¬ 
vernment of it, as elevated their minds above the 
popular fuperltidon, and led them to acknowledge 
and reverence one Supreme Being, “ the Creator 
“ of all things (to ufe their own expreffions), and 
(t from whom all things proceed V’ 

This is the idea which Abul Faze!, who examined 
the opinions of the Brahmins with the greateft at¬ 
tention and candour, gives of their theology . et They 
“ all,'” fays he, “ believe in the unity of the God- 
te head, and although they hold images in high 
“ veneration, it is only becaufe they reprefent celef- 
“ tial beings, and prevent the thoughts of thofe 
** who worfhip them from wanderingThe fenti- 
ments of the m-ojl intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfectly with his, in refpeft 
to this point. The accounts which Mr, Bernier 

h Baglivat-Geeta> p. 84. ‘ Ayee» Akbery, vol, iii. p. 3. 
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.received from the Pundits of Benares, both of 
their external worfhip, and of one Sovereign Lord 
being the fole.objeft of their devotion, is precifely 
the fame with that given by Ahul Fazel . Mr. 

Wilkins, better qualified perhaps than any Euro¬ 
pean ever was to judge with refpeft to this fubjeft, 
reprefents the learned Brahmins of the prefent times , 
as Theifts, believers in the unity of GodOf the 

fame ooinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided in India 
* 

feven years, in order to inquire into the manners, 
fciences, and religion of the Hindoos m . The 
Pundits who tranflated the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
declare, " that it was the Supreme Being, who, 

K by his power, formed all creatures of the animal, 

“ vegetable and material world, from the four 
“ elements of fire, water, air, and earth, to be an 
“ ornament to the magazine of creation ; and 
*'• whofe comprehenfive benevolence felected man, 
t( the centre of knowledge, to have dominion and 
“ authority over the reft; and, having bellowed 
“ upon this favourite objeft judgment and under- 
* { Handing, gave him fupremacy over the corners 
“ of the world 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fenti- 
ments of later times. The Brahmins being con- 
fidered by the Mahomedan conquerors of India as 
the guardians of the national religion, have been 

k Voyage, tom. ii. p. 159, 

1 Preface to Bag-hvat-Geeta^ p* 24*^ 
m Voyage, tom, i, p. 198, n Prelim, Difc^nrf. p.kyii* 
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fo ftudioufty depreiTed by their fanatical zeal, that 
the modern members of that order are as far infe¬ 
rior to their anceftors ig fcience as in power. It is 
from the writings of their ancient Pundits that 
they derive the inoft liberal fentiments which they 
entertain at prefent, and the wifdom for which they 
are now celebrated has been tranfimtted to them 
frontages very remote. 

That this after ti on is well founded we are ena¬ 
bled to pronounce with certainty, as the moil pro¬ 
found myfteries of Hindoo theology, concealed with 
the greateft care from the body of the people, have 
been unveiled by the tranflations from the Sanlkreet 
language lately publifhed. The principal defign of 
the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode in the Mahabarat, a 
poem of the high eft antiquity, and of the greateft 
authority in India, feems to have been to eftablilh 
the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, and 
from a juft view of the divine nature to deduce an 
idea of what worftiip will be moft acceptable to a 
periedl Being. In it, amidft much obfcure meta- 
phyfieal difcuffion, fome ornaments of fancy un- 
fuited to our tafte, and fome thoughts elevated to 
a tradt of lublimity into which, from our habits of 
reafoning and judging, we will find it difficult to 
follow them we find defr.riptions of the Supreme 
Being entitled to equal praife with thofe of the 
Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. Of 

Mr. Haiti ngs’s Letter, prefixed to the Baghvat Geeta, 
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thcfe I fhall now produce one to which I formerly 
alluded, and refer my readers for others to the 
work itfelf: “ 0 mighty Being/' fays Arjoon, 

« who art the prime Creator, eternal God of Gods, 
« the World’s Manfion! Thou art the incorrup- 
iC tible Being, diftinCt from all things tranfient. 
« Thou art before all Gods, the ancient Pooroojh 
« [i. e . vital foul], and the Supreme Supporter of 
[he univerfe. Thou know eft all things, and 
<( art worthy to be known j thou art the Supreme 
(t Manfion, and by thee, O infinite Form, the uni* 
“ verfe was fpread abroad! reverence be unto 
** thee before and behind; reverence be unto thee 
“ on ail fides; 0 thou who art all in all! Infinite 
“'Is thy power and thy glory.—dhou art the father 
“ of all things, animate and .inanimate. 'Thou art 
u the wife inftruftor of the whole, worthy to be 
« adored. There is none like unto thee ; where, 
** then, in the three worlds, is .here one above thee ? 
“ Wherefore I bow down; and, with my body 
“ proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
,l Lord ! worthy to be, adored ; for thou flionldft 
l< bear with me, even as a father with his fon, a 
“ friend with his friend, a lover with his beloved p .” 
A defcription of the Supreme Being is given in one 
of the facred books of the Hindoos, from which it 
is evident what were the general fentiments of the 
learned Brahmins concerning the divine nature and 
perfections : “ As God is immaterial, he is above 
“ all conception; as he is invifible, he can have no 

f Baghvat-Geeta, p. 94, 95. 
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<c form; but from what we behold of his works, 
“ we may conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, 
(e knowing all things, and prefent everywhere q .” 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervice in the Pagodas muff have 
appeared to be an idolatrous worfhip of images, by 
a fuperftitious multiplication of frivolous or immoral 
rites j and they mull have feen that it was only by 
fanctity of heart, and purity of manners, men could 
hope to gain the approbation of a Being perfed in 
goodnefs. This truth Veias labours to inculcate 
in the Mahabarat, but with the prudent referve and 
artful precautions natural to a Brahmin, ftudious 
neither to ofiend his countrymen, nor to dimimfh the 
influence of his own order. His ideas concerning 
the mode of worfhipping the deity, are explained 
in many finking pnffages of the poem j but unwill¬ 
ing to multiply quotations, I fatisfy myfelf with re¬ 
ferring to them \ 

When we recoiled how flowly the mind of man 
opens to ahftrad ideas, and how difficult (according 
to an obfcrvation in the Mahabarat) an invifible 
path is to corporeal beings, it is evident that the 
Hindoos muff have attained an high degree of im¬ 
provement before their fentiments rofe fo far fupe- 
rior to the popular fuperflition of their country. 
The different Hates of Greece had fubfifled long, 

i Dow’s DitTert, p. xl. 

1 Eaghvat-Geeta, p. 57. C7. 75. 119. 
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and had made confiderable progrefs in. refinement, 
before the errors of falfe religion began to .be de- 
tefted. It was not until the age of Socrates, and 
in the fchools of philofophy eftabliflied by his diiei- 
ples, that principles aiverfe to the tenets of the po¬ 
pular fuperflition were much propagated. 

A i,o>I'Oer period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and ftatefmen, were 
enlightened by fcience, or ventured upon any free 
difquifition concerning the objects or the rites of 
worfhip, authorized by their anceftors. But in. 
India the happy effects of progrefs in fcicnce were 
much more early confpicuous. Without adopting- 
the wild computations of Indian chronology, ac¬ 
cording to which, the Mahabarat was cbmpofed 
above four thoufand years ago, we mull allow, that 
it is a work of veiy great antiquity, and the author 
of it difeovers an acquaintance with the principles of 
theology, of morals, and of metaphyiics, more juft 
and rational, than feems to have been attained, at 
that period, by any nation whofe hiftory is known. 

But fo unable are the limited powers of 
tire human mind to form an adequate idea of 
the perfections and operations of the Supreme 
Being, that in all the theories concerning them, 
of the molt eminent philo fophers in the mo ft 
enlightened nations, we find a lamentable mixture 
of ignorance and error. From thefe the Brahmins 
were not more exempt than the fages of other 
countries. As they held that the fyftem of nature 
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was not only originally arranged by the power 
and wifdorri of God, but that every event which 1 
happened was brought about by his immediate in- 
terpofition, and as they could not comprehend how 
a being could aft in any place imlefs where it was 
prefent, they fuppofed the Deity to be a vivifying 
principle diffufed through the whole creation, an 
univerfal foul that animated each part of it’. 
Every intelligent nature, particularly the fouls of 
men, they conceived to be portions Separated from 
this great fpirit f , to which, after fulfilling their 
deffiny on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
of purity, they would be again re-united. In order 
to efface the ftains with which a foul, during its re- 
fidence on earth, has been defiled, by the indul¬ 
gence of fenfual and corrupt appetites, they taught 
that it muft pafs, in along fucceffion of tranfmigra- 
tions, through the bodies of different animals, until, 
by what it fuffers and what it learns in the various 
forms of its exigence, it fhall be fo thoroughly re¬ 
fined from all pollution as to be rendered meet for 
being abforbed into the divine eifence, and returns 
like a drop into that unbounded ocean from which 
it originally ifTued Thefe doftrines of the Brah¬ 
mins, concerning the deity, as the foul which per¬ 
vades all nature, giving aftivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-union of all intel¬ 
ligent creatures to their primaeval fource, coincide 

* Baghvat-Gecta, p. 65. 7S, 85, Bernier, tom. ii. p. 

• * Dow's DifFert. p, xliit. 

u Voy. tie Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 192. 200. Eaghvat-Gceta, 
p. 39. 115. Dow’s Difiert. p. xliii. 
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perfefUy with the tenets of the Stoical School. It is 
remarkable, that after having obferved a near re- 
femblance in the mod fublime fentiments of their 
moral doCtrine, we ftiould likewife difcover fuch a 
fimilarity in the errors of their theological fpecula- 
tions *. 

The human mind, however, when deftitute of 
fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a practical 
error with refpeCt to religion, of a tendency ftill 
more dangerous-. When philofophers, by their at¬ 
tainments in fcience, began to acquire fuch juft 
ideas of the nature and perfections of the Supreme 
Being, as convinced them that the popular fyftem 
of fuperftition was not only abfurd but impious, 
they were fully aware of all the danger which might 
arife from communicating what they had difcovered 
to the people, incapable of comprehending the force 
of thofe reafons which had fwayed with them, and 
fo zealoufly attached to eftablifhed opinions, as to 
revolt againft any attempt to deteCt their falfehood. 
Inftead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know¬ 
ledge which illuminated their own minds to reach 
them, they formed a theory to juftify their own 
conduft, and to prevent the darknefs of that cloud 
which hung over the minds of their fellow- met} 
from being ever difpelled. The vulgar and un¬ 
learned, they contended, had no right to truth. 
Doomed by their condition to remain in ignorance, 

* Lip/lj Phyfiol. Stoicor, lib, i, diHL'rt. via. ixi. Seneca, 
Antoninus, Epictetus/paflan, 
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they were to be kept in order by delufton, and al¬ 
lured to do what is right, or deterred from ventur¬ 
ing upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofe ima¬ 
ginary rewards which f'uperftitionpromifes, and die 
dread of thofe puniihmeiits which it threatens. In 
confirmation of diis, I might quote the do&rine of 
moil of the philofcphic lefts, and produce the words 
of almbft every eminent Greek and Roman writer. 
It will be fuihcient, however, to lay before my 
readers a remarkable paflage in Strabo, to whom I 
have been fo often indebted in the courfe of my 
reiearches, and who was no iefs qualified to judge 
wish refpect to the political opinions of his contem-; 
poraries, than to deferibe the countries which they 
inhabited. “ What is marvellous in fable, is etn 1 
“ ployed,” fays he, “ fonaetimes to pleafe, and 
“ fometimes to infpire terror, and both thefe are of 
“ ufe, not only with children, but with perfons of 
mature age. To children we propoie delightful 
a fiflions, in order to encourage them to act well, 
“ and fuch as are terrible, in order to reft rain them 
11 from evil. Thus when men are united in fociety, 
“ they are incited to what is laudable, by hearing 
“ the poets celebrate the fplendid actions of fabu- 
“ lous ftary, fuch as the labours of Hercules and 
“ Thefeus, in reward for which they are now 
“ honoured as divinities, or by beholding their il- 
“ luftrious deeds exhibited to public view in paint- 
“ mg and fculpture. On the other hand, they are 
“ deterred from vice, when the punifhments in- 
“ fileted by the gods upon evil doers are related, 
* ( and threats are denounced agsinft them in awful 
01 tc words, 
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« words, or reprefented by frightful figures, and 
“ when men believe that thefe threats have beifci 
<f really executed upon the guilty, for it is int* 

« pofiible to conduit women and the grofs multi* 
,{ tude, and to render them holy, pious, and up- 
<( right, by the precepts of reafon and philofophy ; 

“ fupevftition, or the fear of the Gods, mu ft be 
“ called in aid, the influence of which is founded 
“ on fictions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
** Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of Nep- 
“ tune, the torches and fnakes of the furies, the 
** fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and the 
(< whole ancient theology, are all fables, which the 
“ legiflators who formed the political conllitution 
“ of [fates employ as bugbears to overawe the ere- 
“ dulous and fimple V 

These ideas of the philefophers of Europe were 
precifeiy the fame which the Brahmins had adopted 
in India, and according to which they regulated 
their conduct with refpedt to the great body of 
the people. As their order had an exclufive right 
to read the facred bocks, to cultivate and to teach 
fcience, they could more effectually prevent all 
who were not members of it from acquiring any 
portion of information beyond what they were 
pieafed to impart. 'When the free circulation of 
knowledge is not circumfcribed by fuch reiliiChpns, 
the whole community derives benefit from every 
new acquifuion in fcience, the influence of which. 
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both upon fentiment and conduct, extends infen- 
fibly from the few to the many, from the learned 
to the ignorant. But wherever the dominion of 
falfe religion is completely eftablifhed, the body'of 
the people gain nothing by the greateft improve¬ 
ments in knowledge. Their philofophers conceal 
from them, with the utmoft folicitude, the truths 
which they have difeovered, and labour to fup- 
port that fabric of fuperftition which it was their 
duty to have overturned. They not only enjoin 
others to refpect the religious rites preferibed by 
the laws cf their country, but conform to them in 
their own practice, and with every external ap¬ 
pearance of reverence and devotion, bow down 
before the altars of deities, who muft inwardly be 
the objefts of their contempt. Inftead of refem- 
bling the teachers of true religion in the benevo¬ 
lent ardour with which they have always commu¬ 
nicated to their fellow-men the knowledge of thofe 
important truths, with which their own minds were 
enlightened and rendered happy, the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on 
with ftudied artifice, a fcherae of deceit, and, ac¬ 
cording to an emphatic expreffion of an infpired 
writer, they detained the truth in unrighteoufnefs *, 
They knew and approved what was Cue, but among 
the reft of mankind they laboured to fupport and 
to perpetuate what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through ail the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and have 

* Rom. i, 18, 
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endeavoured to difccver the ftate of the inhabi¬ 
tants’ of India with refpeft to each of them. If I 
had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and religious 
inftitutions of one of the moft ancient and moft 
numerous race of men, that alone would have 
led me into inquiries and difcuffions both curi¬ 
ous and inftrudtive. I own, however, that I have 
all along kept in view an objeft more interefting, 
as well as of greater importance, and entertain 
hopes, that if the account which I have given 
of the early and high civilization of India, and of 
the wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants in ele¬ 
gant arts and ufeful fcience, {hall be received as 
juft and well eftablifhed, it may have fome in¬ 
fluence upon the behaviour of Europeans towards 
that people. Unfortunately for the human fpecies, 
in whatever quarter of the globe the people of 
Europe have acquired dominion, they have found 
the inhabitants not only in a ftate of fociety and im¬ 
provement far inferior to their own, but different 
in their complexion, and in all their habits of life. 
Men in every ftage of their career are fo fatis- 
fied with the progrefs made by the community 
of which they are members, that it becomes to 
them a ftandard of perfedtion, and they are apt 
to regard people whofe condition is not fimilar, 
with contempt, and even averfion. In Africa and 
America, the diflimiiitude is fo confpicuous, that, 
in the pride of their fuperiority, Europeans 
thought themfelves entitled to reduce the natives 
of the former to ilaverv, and to exterminate thofe 
9 ' of 
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of the latter. Even in India, though far ad¬ 
vanced beyond the two other quarters of the globe 
in improvement, the. colour of the inhabitants, 
their effeminate appearance, their unwarlike fpirii, 
the wild extravagance of their religious tenets, and 
ceremonies, and many other circumfiances, con¬ 
firmed Europeans ini fuch an opinion of their own 
pre-eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four European nations, 
who have fucceffively acquired exienfive territo¬ 
ries and power in India, coujd altogether vindicate 
itfeif from having afted in this manner. Nothing, 
however, can have a more direct and powerful 
tendency to infpire Europeans, proud of their 
own fuperior attainments in policy, fcience, and arts, 
with proper fentiments concerning the people of 
India, and to teach them a due regard for their 
natural rights as men, than their being a ecu dom¬ 
ed, not only to condder the Hindoos of the pre- 
fent times as a knowing and ingenious race of 
men, but to view them as defeended from an- 
ceftors who had attained to a very high degree of 
improvement, many ages before the lead flep to¬ 
wards civilization had been taken in any part of 
Europe. It was by an impartial and candid in¬ 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor Akber 
was led to condder the Hindoos as no lefs en¬ 
titled to protection and favour than his other fub- 
jects, and to govern them with fuch equity and 
mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful people the 
honourable appellation of " The Guardian of Man- 
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u kind.” It was from a thorough knowledge of their 
character and acquirements, that his Vizier A bid 
Fazel, with a liberality of mind unexampled among 
Mahomedans, pronounces an high encomium on 
the virtues of the Hindoos, both as individuals and 
as members of fociety, and celebrates their attain¬ 
ments in arts and fciences of every kind n . If I 
might prefume to hope that the defcription which 
I have given of the manners and inftitutions of 
the people of India could contribute in the fmailed 
degree, and with the remote influence, to ren¬ 
der their character more refpe&ablc, and their 
condition more happy, I fhall clpfe my literary 
labours, with the fatis faction of thinking that I 
have not lived or written in vain. 


* Ayeen Akhery, vol.iii. p. 2 . Si. 9;, 
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NOTE I. Sect. I. p*7* 

/Credulity and fceptkifm aie wo oppofite extremes 
^ into which men are apt to run, in examining the 
events which are faid to have happened in the early ages 
of antiquity* Without incurring any fufpicion of a pro* 
penfity to the latter of thefe, I may be allowed to entertain 
doubts concerning the expedition of Sefoftrls into India, 
and his conqueft of that Country.^—i* Few fads in an* 
cient hi ft or y feem to be better eftablifhed, than that of the 
early averfion of the Egyptians to a fcaTaring life* Even 
the power of dcfpotifm cannot at onc& change the ideas 
and manners of a nation, efpecially when they have been 
confirmed by long habit, and rendered fa ere d by the fane- 
tion of religion* That Sefoftrls, in the courfe of a few 
years, fliould have fo entirely overcome the prejudices of a 
fuperftitious people, as to be able to fit out four hundred 
Hops of force, in the Arabian Gulf, befides another fleet 
which he had in the Mediterranean, appears to be ex* 
fremely ini probable. Armaments of fuch m agnitude would 
tc quire the utmoft efforts of a great and Jong efUbTilhe s d 
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maritime power.-a. It is remarkable that Herodotus, 

who inquired with the mo ft perfeyermg diligence into the 
ancient hiftory of Egypt, and who received all the inform 
mation concerning it which the prlefts of Memphis, Helio¬ 
polis, anti Thebes could communicate, Herodot. Edit. 
Wefleltngij, lib, ii* c. 3., although he relates the hiitory of 
Sefoftris at fome length, does not mention his conqueft of 
India, Lib. h c 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was 
invented in the period between the age of Herodotus and 
that of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receive a parti¬ 
cular detail of the Indian expedition of Sefoftris. His ac¬ 
count refts entirely upon the authority of the Egyptian 
prlefts; and Diodorus himfelf not only gives it as his gene- 
neral opinion, that many things which they related, Jow- 
a cd rather from a defire to promote the honour of their 
country, than from attention to truth, u jib, i. p. 34. edit, 
WeflHmgij, Ami 1746 ; but takes particular notice drat 
the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, differ 
widely from one another in the accounts which they give of 
the aftions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 621—3. Though Dio¬ 
dorus aflerts, that in relating the hiftory of Sefoftris he 
had ftudied to felcct what appeared to him molt probable, 
and moil agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftill 
remaining in Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative 
many marvellous circumftances, which render the whole 
extremely fufpiciop. The father of Sefoftris, as he re^ 
lates, colledted all the male children who were born in 
Egypt on the fame day with his fon, in order that they 
might be educated together with him, conformable to a 
inode which he preferred with a view of preparing them 
as proper inftrumejils to Carry into execution the great un¬ 
dertakings for which he deftined Sefoftris. Accordingly, 
when Sefoftris fet out upon his Indian expedition, which, 
from circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, mult have 
been about the fortieth year of lus age, one thoufand fevep 
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hundred of his youthful afibciates are faid to have been ftlll 
alive, and were entrufled with high command in Ids army. 
But if we apply to the examination of this flory the cer¬ 
tain principles of political arithmetic, it is evident, that if 
one thou fund feven hundred of the male Children born on 
the fame day with Sefoftris were alive when his great ex¬ 
pedition commenced, the number of Children born in 
Egypt on each day of the year mull have been at lead ten 
thoufand, and the population of the kingdom mull have ex¬ 
ceeded fixty millions * Goguet FOrigine des Loix, des Arts, 
torn, ii, p. 12 * &c. a number far beyond the bounds 
of credibility, in a kingdom which, from the accurate cal¬ 
culations of M. D'Anville, Memoire fur TEgypt Anc* et 
Moderne, p* 23, &c* does not contain more than two 
thoufand one hundred ftjuare leagues of habitable country. 
Decline and Fall of the Rom, Emp* vol. v, p, 348. Ano¬ 
ther marvellous particular is the description of a {hip of 
cedar, four hundred and ninety feet in length, covered on 
the outfide with gold, and on the infule with fdver, which 
Sefoflris confecrated to the Deity who was the chief ob¬ 
ject of worfliip at Thebes. Lib* i. p, 67. Such too 
is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, in 
which, befide fix hundred thoufand infantry and twenty - 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thou¬ 
fand armed chariots- Ibid* p« 64*-4. Thefe and other 

particulars appeared fo far to exceed the bounds of 
probability, that the found under Handing of Strabo the 
geographer rejected, without hefitation, the accounts of 
the Indian expedition of Sefoflris; and he not only aflerts, 
in the molt explicit terms, that this monarch never entered 
India,jlib. xv. p. rosy, C* edit* Cafaub. Amfh 1707] but 
he ranks what has been related concerning his operations 
in that country with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and 
Hercules, p, 1007* D* 1009. B* The philofophica) Hif- 
torian of Alexander the Great feems to have entertained 
the fame fenthnents with refpe£t to the exploits of Se- 
foftris in India, Hift. Ind. c* 5. Arrian Eped. Alex* edit. 

v % Gronor* 
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Gronoy.L.‘Bat. 1704,—What Sender informationconcern¬ 
ing India, or its inhabitants ^Herodotus had received, feems, 
to have been derived, not from the Egyptians, but from the 
Perfians, lib. iii- c, 105 which renders it probable, that 
in his time there was little intercourfe between Egypt 
and India. If Reland be well founded in his opinion, that 
many of the words mentioned by ancient authors as 
Indian are really Perfian,’ we may conclude that there 
was an early intercourfe between Perfia and India, of which 
hardly any trace remains in hiftory, Reland. Differt 
de Veteri Lingua Indie, ap. Differt, Mifeel. voh i. p. 209. 


NOTE II. Sect. I, p. 8. 

When we confider the extent and effe£ts of the Phe- 
nician commerce, the fcanty information concerning it 
which we receive from ancient writers muff, on a fir ft 
view, appear furprifing- But when we recollect that all 
the Greek Hiftorians, (Herodotus excepted,) who give 
any account of the Phenicians, publlfhed their works 
long after the deftruaion of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
we will ceafe to wonder at their not having entered into 
minute details with refpea to a trade which was then re* 
moved to new feats, and carried on in other channels. 
But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the profperous 
age of its commerce, muft have at t rafted general attention. 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flourifhed two hun¬ 
dred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
mod particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tr an factions that is to be found in any ancient 
writer, and which conveys at the fame time a magnificent 
idea of the extenfive power of that (late. Ch. xxvi, xxvii, 
xxviii, ■ 
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NOTE IIL Sect, L p. 12. 

The account given of the revenue of the Per Gan 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious and feems to have been 
copied from feme public record, which had been communi¬ 
cated to him* According to it the Perfian empire was 
divided into twenty fatrapys, or governments. The tri¬ 
bute levied frorn each is fpeci Red, amounting in all to 
141560 Eubcean talents, which Dr. Arbuthnot reck¬ 
ons to be equal to 2,807,437/. fteriing money 5 a fum 
extremely fmall for the revenue of the Great King, and 
which ill accords with many faffs, concerning the riches, 
magnificence, and luxury of the Eaft, that occur in ancient 
authors. 


NOTE^ IV. Sect- L p. 15. 

Majoe Rennel, in the fecond edition of his Memoir, 
has traced, from very imperfect materials, the routes by 
which Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, penetrated 
into India, with a degree of accuracy which does honour 
to his difcermnent, and difplays the fuperiority of his 
Jbiowledge, in the ancient and modem geography of that 
country. His refeavches he has illuftrated by an additional 
map. To thefe, I muft refer my readers. Nor are they 
to confider his laborious inveftigalion merely as an objeff 
of curiofity \ the geography of that fertile and extenfive 
region of India, diftlngulflied by the name of Panjab , with 
which we are at prefent little acquainted, may foon be¬ 
come very mterefting. If, on the one hand, that firm 
foundation on which the Brkilh empire in India feems 
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to be eftablhhed, by the fucccfsful termination of the lafe 
war, remains unftiaken;—if, on the other hand, the 
Sciks, a confederacy of feveral independent ftates, fliall 
continue to extend their dominions with the fame rapidity 
that they have advanced fince the beginning of the cur¬ 
rent century j it is highly probable that the enterpnzmg 
commercial ipirit of the one people, and the martial ar¬ 
dour of the other, who ft ill retain the activity and ardour 
natural to men in the carlieft ages of fociul union, may 
give rife to events of the greateft moment. The frontiers 
of the two ftates arc approaching gradually nearer and 
nearer .to each other, the territories of the Sciks having 
reached to the weftem bank of the river Jumnnh, while 
ihofe of the Nabob of Qude ftretch along its caftern bank* 
This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the Raft India Com¬ 
pany, is fupported by a brigade of the Bengal army, con- 
ilautlv Rationed on hisweftem frontier. Ren. Mem. In- 
trod. p* cxvi. In a poGtion fo contiguous, rivalry for 
power, interference of intereft, and innumerable other 
caufes of jealoufy and difeord, can hardly fail of termi¬ 
nating, foonev or later, in open hpftiUty. The Sciks pojTefs 
the whole Soubah of Lahore, the principal part of Moul- 
tan, and the wdleni part of Delhi. Thedimen Rons of 
this tract are about 400 Britilh nnle& from N. W. to 
S* E* varying in breadth from 320 to 150 miles* Their 
capital city is Lahore, tattle is known concerning their 
government and political maxims; but they arc reprefented 
as mild. In their mode of making war, they are miquef- 
rionably favage and cruel. Their army confifts almoft en¬ 
tirely of liorfe ; of which they can bring at leaft 100,000 
into the field, Maj. Ren. Mem. 2d edit, I11 trod, p. exxi, 
cxxii* and p. 365. See alfo Mr. Craufurd*s Sketches, 
2d edit. vol. ii. p. 263, See. 
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NOTE V* Skct. I. p- 17- 

1 t is furprifmg that Alexander did not receive* in the 
provinces contiguous to India, fuch an account 01 the 
periodical rains in that country, as to flic w him the ini pro¬ 
priety of carrying on military operations there while thefe 
continued* His expedition into India commenced towards 
the end of Spring, Arrian, lib, iv* c. %2., when the rains 
were already begun in the mountains from which all the 
rivers in the Punjab flow, and of courle they mull have 
been eonfiderably 1 welled before he arrived on their banks* 
Renncl, p. 26 $.—He faffed the Hydafpes at Midfuminer, 
about the height of the rainy feafon. In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on fer- 
vice at this time of the year mu ft have fuGfered greatly* 
An accurate defeription of the nature of the rains and in- 
nidations in this part of India, is given by Arrian, lib* v. 
c* 9* T and one Hill fuller may be found in Strabo, lib* xw 
]0*3*—It was of what they futfered by thefe that Alex¬ 
ander's foldiers complained, Strabo, Hb. xv, 102r.D. 5 
and not without rcafon, as it had rained mediant!y during 
feventy days, Diod* Slcuh xvii. c* 94.*—-A cireumfiance 
which marks the accuracy with which Alexander's officers 
had attended to every thing in that part of India, deferves 
notice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have men- 
tioned, obferves that, though heavy rains fell in the moun¬ 
tains, and in the country near to them, in the plains be¬ 
low not fo much as a ffiower fell. Strabo, lib, xv* 1013-B- 
Joi5*B* Major Rennel was informed by a perfon of 
character, who had refided in this diftriffc of India* which 
is now feldom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of July, Augult, and part of September, which is the 
rainy feafon in moil other parts of India, the atmofpliere 
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in the Delta of the Indus is generally clouded, but no rain 
falls except very near the fea. Indeed, very few (bowers 
fall during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, 
that when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three 
years before. Memoirs, p. 288.—Tamerlane, who, by 
the vicinity of the feat of his government to India, had the 
means of being well informed concerning the nature oft he 
country, avoided the error of Alexander, and made lusl n- 
dian campaign during the dry feafon. As Nadir Shah, both 
when he invaded India, A* D* 1738, and in his return next 
year, marched through the fame countricsjwith Alexander, 
and nearly-in the fame line of direction, nothing can give 
a more (hiking idea of die perfevering ardour of the 
Macedonian conqueror, than the defer ip tion of the dif¬ 
ficulties which Nadir Shah had to fur mount, and the 
hanjfhips which his army endured* Though podefied of 
abfolute power and immenie wealth, and diilinguifhed no 
lefs by great talents than long experience in the conduct 
of war, he had the mortification to lofe a great part of his 
troops in eroding the livers of the Panjab, in penetrating 
through the .-mountains- to the north of India, and in con¬ 
flicts with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which 
fire tell from the banks of the Oxu's to the frontiers of 
Ferfia* An interefling. account of his retreat and fuffer- 
ings is given in the Memoirs of Khojeh jrvbdulkurren, a 
Cafhmeria-i of diftindbion, who ferved in his army, 

NOTE VI. Sect. I. p. 19, 

That a fleet fo numerous fliould have been colleflcd 
in fuch a IhGrt time, is apt to appear, at firft fight, In¬ 
credible, Arrian, however, affaires us, that in fpecifying 
this number, he followed Ptolemy, the Sou of Lagus, whofe 
authority he confidered to be of the greateft weight, 

lib* vi* 
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lib. vi. c. 3. But as the Panjab country is full of navi¬ 
gable rivers, on which all the inter courie among .he 
natives was carried on, it abounded with vefiels ready 
conftrufted to the conqueror’s hands, So that he.might 
eafily collea that number. If we could give credit to 
the account of the invafion of . India by S emir amis, no 
fewer than four thoufand veffels were affembled in the In¬ 
dus to oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. li. c. 74-- R' s 
remarkable that when Mahmoud ofGaznah invaded India, 
a fleet was collected on the Indus to oppofe him, con¬ 
fiding of the fame number of veffels. We learn from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that the inhabitants of this part of India, 
ftill continue to carry on all their communication with each 
other by water j the inhabitants of the Circar of Tatta 
alone have not \cU that forty thoufand veffels of various 
conftiufclions. Vol. ii. p. 143* 


NOTE VII. Sect. I. p. 20. 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hit 
tory of Arrian, a work different from that already men¬ 
tioned, and one of the mod curious treatifes tranfmitted 
to us from antiquity. The firft part of it confids of ex¬ 
tracts from the Account given by Nearchus of the climate 
and foil of India, and the manners of the natives. The 
fecond contains that officer 1 s journal of his voyage from 
the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the Perfian 
Gulf. The perufal of it gives rife to feverslobfervations. 

_t. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus, norPiciemy, 

nor Ariftobulus, nor even Arrian, once mention the voy¬ 
age of Scylax. This could not proceed from their be¬ 
ing unacquainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite 
author in the hands of every Greek who had any pre- 
tenfior.s to literature. It was probably cccaficned by the 

reafons 
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reafons which they had to diftruft the veracity of Scylax, 
of which f have already taken notice* Accordingly, in 
a fpeech which Arrian puts into the month of A lexander* 
he averts that* except Bacchus, he was the firft who had 
faffed the Indus t which implies, that he difbdteved what 
is related concerning Scylax, and was not acquainted with 
what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to have done in order to 
lubjeft that part of India to the Perfiaxi crown* Arrian, 
vii* c. 10. This opinion is confirmed by Megafthenes, 
who refided a confiderable time in India. He afierts that, 
except Bacchus and Hercules (to whofe fabulous expedi¬ 
tions Strabo is aftomfhed chat he /hould have given any 
credit, lib. xv. p* jooy. D.) Alexander was the iirii who 
had invaded India; Arrian, Hift* Indie, c. 5, We are 
informed by Arrian, that die Affacam, and other people 
who pofleffed that country, which is now called the king¬ 
dom of Candahar, paid tribute, firft to the Aifyrians, and 
afterwards to the Medes and Perfians ; Hift* Indie. c. 1* 
As all the fertile provinces on the north-weft of the Indus 
were anciently reckoned to be part of India, it is probable 
that what was levied from them is the fum mentioned in 
the tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his account 
of the annual revenue of the Per6 an empire, and that 
none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were 

ever fubjefl to the kings ofPerfia.-2. This voyage of 

Nearchus affords feme linking inftances of the imperfect 
knowledge which the antients had of any navigation dif¬ 
ferent from that to which they were accuftomed in the 
Mediterranean, Though the enterprising genius and en¬ 
larged views of Alexander prompted him to attempt 
opening an intercourfe by fea, between India and his 
Perfian dominions, yet both he and Nearchus knew lb 
little of the ocean which they wifhed to explore, as to be 
apprehenfive that it might be found impoffible to navigate 
it, on account of impervious ftraits, or other obftacles. 
Hift. Indie, c. 20. Curt* lib. ix* c, 9* When the 
% fleet 
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fleet arrived near the mouth of the Indus, the aftonifhment 
excited by the extraordinary flow and ebb of ride in the 
Indian ocean* a phenomenon (according to Arrian} with 
which Alexander aild his foldiers were unacquainted* lib, 
vL c* 19. is another proof of their ignorance in maritime 
fcicnce. Nor is there any reafon to be furprifed at their 
aftoniftiment, as the tides are hardly perceptible in the 
Mediterranean* beyond which the knowledge of the 
Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. l*or the fame 
reafon* when the Romans carried their vifiorious arms 
into the countries fixuated on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the 
feas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of 
the tides was an object of wonder and terror to them. 
Crcfar deferibes the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring- 
tide, which greatly damaged the fleet with which he in¬ 
vaded Britain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance 
with w hich they were unacquainted \ Bell, Gallic, lib. iv. 
c. 29. The tides on ihe coaft near the mouth of the In¬ 
dus are remarkably high, ami the effects of them very great, 
rfpdCiaBly that fudden and abrupt influx of the tide into 
the mouths of rivers or narrow ftraits which is known in 
India, by the name of The Ikn>, and is accurately de- 
feribed by Major RenneU, hnrod, xxiv. Mem, 278, In 
the Pc rip 1 us Maris Erythrad, p. 26. s thefe high tides are 
mentioned, and the defcription of them nearly refembles 
that of the Bore, A very exaggerated account of the tides 
in the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hid. lib, xiii. 
c. 2 J, Major Rcnnell Teems to think, that Alexander and 
his followers could not be fo entirely unacquainted with 
the phenomenon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed 
the Greeks, that in the Red Sea there was a regular 
« ebb and flow of the tide every day*," lib. ii. c*n. 
This is all the explanation of that phenomenon given by 
Herodotus. But among the antients there occur inftances 
of inattention to fa£h, related by refpedlable authors, 
which appear furprizing in modern times. Though Hero¬ 
dotus, 
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dot us, as I have juft now obferved, gave an account of 
tlie voyage performed by Scylax at considerable length, 
neither Alexander, nor his hiftorians, take any notice 
of that event. I fhall afterwards have occaiion to men¬ 
tion a more remarkable inftance of the inattention of 
Inter writers to an accurate defcription which Herodotus 
had given of the Cafpian fea. From thefe, and other 
limilar mflances which might have been produced, we 
may conclude, that the flight mention of the regular flow 
and ebb'of tide in tlie Red Sea, is not a fufficient reafon 
for rejecting, as incredible, Arrian’s account of the fur- 
prize of Alexander’s foldiers when they firfl beheld the 
extraordinary effects of the tide at the mouth of the 
Indus.-3. The courfe of Nearchus’s voyage, the pro¬ 

montories, the creeks, the rivers, the cities, the moun¬ 
tains, which came fucceGively in his view, are fo clearly 
defcribed, and tire diftances of fuch as were moft worthy 
of notice-are fo diftinctly marked, that M. D’Anville, by 
comparing thefe with the adtual pofidon of the country, 
according to the belt accounts of it, antient as well as 
modern, has been able to point out moft of the places 
which Nearchus mentions, with- a degree of certainty 
which does as much honour to the veracity of die 
Grecian navigator, as to the induftry, learning, and pene¬ 
tration of the French geographer. Mem. tie Literat. 
tom. xxx. p. 132, See. 

Ix modern times, tlie Red Sea is a name appropriated 
to the Arabian Gulf, but the antients denominated the 
ocean which ftretches from that Gulf to India, the Ery¬ 
thraean fea, from king Erythras, of whom nothing more is 
known than the name, which in the Greek language %- 
nifies red. From this cafual meaning of the word, it 
came to be believed, that it was of a different colour 
from other feas, and confequently of more dangerous 
navigation. 
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NOTE VIII. Sect. I. p. £& 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union of 
his fubjefts complete, that after his death there was 
found in his tablets or commentaries, (among other mag¬ 
nificent fchemes which he meditated,) a refolution to 
build feveral new cities, fome in Alia, and fome in Eu¬ 
rope, and to people thofe in Afia with Europeans, and 
thofe in Europe with AGatics, « that, (fays the Hiftorian,) 
« by intermarriages, and exchange of good offices, the 
« inhabitants of thefe two great continents might be gra¬ 
ft dually moulded into a fimilarity of femiments, and 
« become attached to eaeh other with mutual affection/' 
Dloth SicuL lib. xviii. c. 4* 

The Oriental Hiftortans have mingled the little that 
they know concerning the tranfafHons of European na¬ 
tions, particularly concerning the reign of Alexander the 
Great, and his conquefl of Perfia, with fo many fabulous 
and incredible circuinflances, that hardly any attention 
is due to them. Though they mifreprefented every event 
in his life, they entertained an high idea of his great 
power, dilHnguilhing him by the appellation of Efcander 
jyhutcarnein f i. e. the 'Two-hornedy in allufion to the ex¬ 
tent of his dominions, which, according to them, reached 
from the weftern to the eaftern extremity of the earth. 
Herbelot. Bib. Orient. Article Efcander. Anc. Univ, 
Hid. vol. v. 8vo. edit. p. 435. Richardfon’s Differs pre¬ 
fixed to his Dictionary of the Perfiau and Arabic, p* xii. 
Whether the Hiftorians of Indoftan have given an ac¬ 
count of Alexander’s Invafioh of India with greater ac¬ 
curacy, cannot be known, until fome of their works, 
written in the Sanfkreet, are tranflated. That Fome tra¬ 
ditional knowledge of Alexander's invafioii of India is 
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fttll preferved 3 n the northern provinces of die Penmfuh, 
is manifeft from fevera! circumfiances. The Rajahs of 
Chitore, who are eftcemed the moil antient eftablifh- 
ment of Hindoo princes, and the nobleft of the 
Raj ah pout tribes, boaft of their defcent from Porus, 
famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for his gallant 
oppofition to the Macedonian conqueror- Orme*s Fragni. 
p. 5. Major Rennell has informed me, by accounts 
lately received from India, and confirmed by a variety of 
teftimonies, that, in the country of Kiittore, the eaftern 
extreme of the antient Ba£lria, a people who claimed to 
be the defendants of Alexander's followers, were exit¬ 
ing when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bijore, 
a country more to the weft in the fame diftrhd, the 
Bazira of Alexander, there is a tribe at this day which 
traces its origin to certain perfons left there by the con¬ 
queror when he paffed through that province. Both 
Abul Fazel, and Soojah Rae, an eaftern Hiftorian 
of good reputation, report this tradition without any ma¬ 
terial variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that thefe 
Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued to preferve 
that afcendancy over their neighbours, which their ances¬ 
tors may be fuppofed to have pofleffed when they fir ft 
fettled here. Although we fhould rejeft this pedigree 
asfalfe, yet the bare claim argues the belief of the natives, 
for which there mu ft have been fome foundation, that 
Alexander not only conquered Bijore, but alfo transferred 
that conqueft to fomc of his own countrymen. Rennei 
Mem- 2d edit. p. 162* The people of Bijore had like- 
wife an high idea of Alexander’s extensive authority 5 and 
they > too, denominated him the Two-homed, agreeably to 
die ftriking emblem of power in all the eaftern languages. 
Ayeen Akbery, xL 194, Many inftances of this emblem 
being ufed, will occur to every perfon accuftomed to 
read the facred Scriptures. 
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NOTE IX. Sect, I. p* 25 . 

It feems to be an opinion generally received* that Alex^ 
ander built only two cities in India* Nicaza, and Buce- 
phalia, fituated on the Hydafpes, the modern Chelum, 
and that Craterus fuperintended the building of both* 
But it is evident, from Arrian, lib. v. c. ult., that he 
built a third city on the Ace fines, now the Jenaub, under 
the direction of Hephreilion and if it was his object to 
retain the command of the country, a place of ftrength 
on fome of the rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes feems 
to have been neceflary for that purpofe. This part of 
India has been fb little vifited in modem times, that it is 
impoflible to point out with precifion the fituation of 
thefe cities, IE P. Tieffenthaler were well founded In 
his conjecture, that the river now called Rauvee is the 
Acefines of Arrian, Bernouilli, vol* i. p. 39., it is probable 
that this city was built fomewhere near Lehore, one of 
the moft important ftations in that part of India, and 
reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very high 
antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives good 
reafons for fuppofing the Jenaub to be the Acefines of 
the ancients. 

NOTE X Sect. I. p. *8. 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians 
from making any voyage by fea, were known to the an¬ 
cients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent 
on an embaffy from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, 
u Navigare noluerat, quoniam exfpuere in Maria, aliifque 
* f monalium neceffitatibus violare naturam cam, fas non 
41 put ant j” Nat. Hift. lib. xxx. c, 2 . This averfion to 
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the fea they carried fa far, that, according to the obfer- 
vaiion of a well-informed Hi dorian, there was not a city 
of any note in their empire built upon the fea-coafl; 
Ammian* Marcel* lib. xxiii. c. 5 . We learn from Dr, 
Hyde, how intimately ihefe ideas were connected with 
the Do&rines of Zoroafter; FT Vet. Peif, cap. vn 
In all the wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of 
the Great King c^nfifted entirely of fhips fumifhed by 
the Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
LefTer Alia, and the i Hands adjacent Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mention the quota furniflied by each 
country in order ro compofe the fleet of twelve hundred 
fhipa with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and among 
thefe there is not one belonging to Perfla. At the 
fame time it is proper to obferre, that, according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority b unexceptionable with re¬ 
gard to this point, Arkbigipes, a fen of Darius, adted as 
Admiral of the Periian fleet, and had feveral fatraps of 
high rank under his command, and both Perfians and 
Medes ferved as feldiers on board It y Herod, lib. vit* 
c* 96, 97* By what motives, or what authority, they 
were induced to a £t in this manner, I cannot explain* 
From feme religions ferupies, fimilar to thofe of the 
Perfians, many of the natives of Indoftan, in our own 
time, refufe to embark on board a fhip, and to fem at 
fea 5 and yet on feme cccaflens, the fepoys in the fervicc 
of the European powers have got the better of thefe 
ferupies. 

NOTE XI. Sect. Ip- p. 2p. 

M- Le Baron d e Satnte-Croix, in Ids ingenious and 
learned Critique des Hiftortens d‘Alexandre le Grand, 
p. 96-, teems to entertain feme doubt with refpeci to 
the number of the cities which Alexander is bid to have 
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built * Plutarch de Eon Alex. affirms, that he founded 
no fewer than ieventy* It appears from many paflages 
in ancient authors, that the buildings of cities, or, what 
may be c on fid ere d as the fame, the eftabliffiment of for ti¬ 
lled ftations, was the mode of maintaining their authority 
in the conquered nations, adapted not only by Alexander, 
but by his fucceffors. Seleucus and Antiochus, to whom 
the greater part of the Perfun empire became fubjed, 
were no lefs remarkable for founding new cities than 
Alexander, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered 
the purpofes of the founders, as they effectually prevented 
(as I fhall afterwards have occafion to ohferve) the revolt 
of the conquered provinces* Though the Greeks, ani¬ 
mated with the love of liberty and of their native country, 
refufed to fettle in the Per (i an empire while under the 
dominion of its native monarchy even when allured by 
the profpeft of great advantage, as hi* de Saintc-Crdix 
remarks, the cafe became perfe&ly different, when that 
empire was fubjefted to their own dominion, and they 
fettled there, not as fubjefb but as mailers. Both Alex¬ 
ander and his fuccefTors difeovered much difeernmem fin 
choofmg the fituntion of the cities which they bulk, 
Seleucia, which Seleucns founded, is a fir! king in (lance 
of this, and became hardly inferior to Alexandria in 
number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance; 
Mr. Gibbon, vol* i. p.250, M. D'Anville, Mem, dc Li- 
tevat. xxiCi 

NOTE XII, Sect, 1 , p. 32. 

It h from Judin we receive the (lender knowledge, we 
have of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India ; 
lib, xv, c. 4. But we cannot rely on his evidence, un- 
lefs when it is confirmed by the tellimony of other au¬ 
thors. Plutarch fcans to affert, that Seleucus had pcuc- 
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trated far into India; but that tefpeCUble writer is more 
eminent for his difeernment of characters, and his happy 
fdedtlon of tiiofe circuin dances which mark and difcri- 
ruinate them, than for the accuracy of his hiftorical re- 
fenrehes. Pliny, whole authority is ©f greater weight feem$ 
to confider it as certain, that SeJeucns hadcarriedhis arms 
into diftriCts of India which Alexander never vifned ; 
Rlin. Nat. [lift. lib. vu c, 17. The paffage in which 
this is mentioned, is fomewhat obfeure, but it feems to 
imply, that Seleucus had marched from the Hyphafis to 
the Hyfudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from that 
to the mouth of the Ganges, The diftances of the prin¬ 
cipal {rations in this march are marked, the whole 
amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfe, M. 
Bayer underftands the words of Pliny $ Hiitor. Regnl 
GnecorumBaclriam, p. 37. But to me it appears highly 
improbable, that the Indian expedition of Seleucus could 
have continued fo long as to allow time for operations of 
fuch extent. If Sebucus had advanced as far into India 
as the mouth of the Ganges, the ancients mu ft have had 
a more accurate knowledge of that part of the country 
than they feem ever to have pofTefied, 

NOTE XIII. Sect, L p.33. 

Major Rennell gives a magnificent idea of this, by 
informing us, that C( the Ganges, after it has efcaped 
€i from the mountainous tract in which it had wandered 
* f above eight hundred miles/ J Mem, p. 233. H receives 
* e in its courfe through the plains eleven rivers, feme of 
* f them as large as the Rhine, and none fmaller than the 
(l Thames^ hefides as many more of lefTer note /’ p_ 257, 
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NOTE XIV. Sect. I. p. 33, 

In fixing the pofition of Palibothra, I have ventured 
to differ from Major Rent) ell, and I venture to do i'o 
with diffidence. According to. Strabo, Palibothra was 
fituated at the jun&ion of the Ganges and another river; 
lib, xv. p. 1028, A. Arrian is ftill more explicit, lie 
places Palibothra at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Erranabpas, the Ml ^of which he deferibes as lefs than 
the Ganges or Indus- but greater than any other known 
river; HifL Ind, c. 10, This defcripupij of its fi mat ton 
correfpouds exactly with, that of Allahabad. P- Roudier, 
to whofe obfervations the geography of India is much 
indebted, fays, that the Jumna, at its junction with the 
Ganges, appeared to him not inferior in magnitude to 
that river; D f AnviUe» Aptlq* de PIt\de,p. 53. Allahabad 
is the name wliich was given to that city by the emperor 
Akbar, who ereried a ftrong fortrefs there ; an elegant 
delineation of which is publiftied by Mr, Hodges, N° IV. 
of his Seledl Views in India. Its ancient name, by which 
it is ft ill known among the Hindoos, is Praeg 7 or Piyngy 
and the people of the diftrict are called JPr.asgly which 
bears a near refembhnee to Prafij, the ancient appellation 
of the kingdom of which Palibothra was the capital; 
P. Tieffenthaler,Bernouilli, tom i* 223. D’AjJville, p. 56. 
Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of Hindoo devotion, that 
it is denominated %bt ling of Worjhipped Places; Aycen 
Akberry, voh ii, p* 35. u The territory around it, to 
* c the extent of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 
tf The Hindoos believe, that when a man dies in this 
K place, whatever he \viflics for he will obtain in his 
* c next regeneration. Although they teach that fuicide 
u in general will be punifiied with torments hereafter, 
yet they coiinder jt as meritorious for a man to kill 
x a « him ft] f 
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i( himfelf at Allahabad \ rr Ayeen Akbery, \\u 256. P. 
Tie Ben thaler defcribes the various objeds of veneration 
at Allahabad* which are ftill vifitcd with great devotion 
by an immenfe number p£ pilgrims \ Bernoulli!, tom, i. 
324. From all thefe eireurfiffaiices, we may conclude it 
to be a plate of great antiquity* and in the fame fituation 
with the Paiibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Palibothra 
oil the fame fite with Pataa> chiefly bv two con fide rat ions , 

-—— j. From having learned that on or near the fite of 
Patna flood anciently a very large city named Patelfoot ktr 
or Paialippuira y winch nearly refepibles the ancient name 
of PaBbbthra. Although there is not now a confluence 
of two rivets at Patna, he was informed that the junction 
of the Soane with the Ganges, now twenty two miles 
above Patna, was formerly under the walls of that city* 
The rivers of India fometimes change their courfe in a 
fingular manner, and he produces fame remarkable in- 
fiances of it* But even fhould it be allowed, that the 
accounts which the natives give of this variation in the 
courfe of the Soane were perfe£ily accurate, I queftion 
whether Arrians description of the magnitude of Errana- 
boas be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftly as 

to the Jumna*-2, He fee ms to have been influenced, 

in fome degree, by Pliny's Itinerary, or Table of Diftaiices 
from Taxila (the modern Attock) to the mouth of the 
Ganges y Nat. Hilt. lib. vi. c. 17, But the diftances in 
that Itinerary are marked fo inaccurately, and in fome 
inftances are fo palpably erroneous, that one cannot found 
upon them with much fecurity. According to it, Paubo- 
thra is fituateef four hundred and twenty-five miles below 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. The a£tual 
distance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hundred Britifb miles* A difagreement 
fo confiderable cannot be accounted for, without fup- 
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pofmg feme extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or that 
the point of con fin x of the Jumna with the Ganges has 
undergone a change* For the former of thefe fuppofi- 
tiona there is no authority (as far as I know) from any 
manufcript, or for the latter from any tradition* Major 
Rennell has produced the reafons Y/hich led him to fup* 
pofe the Cite of Palibothra to be the fame with that of 
Patna ; Mcmoires, p. 49—5.4-' Some of the obje£tions 
which might be made to this fiippofmon he has fovefeen, 
and endeavoured to obviate ; and after all that I have 
added to them, I fhali not be furprifed, if, in a geogra¬ 
phical difeufhon, my readers are difpofed to prefer his 
decifion to mine* 

NOTE XV* Sect. I* p* 36. 

I do not mention a fhort inroad into India by Am!o- 
chus the Great, about one hundred and ninety-feven 
years pofterior to the invafion of his aneeftor Seleucus* 
We know nothing more of this tranfafHon, than tliat 
the Syrian monarch, after finifliing the war he carried 
on again ft the two revolted provinces of Part hi a and 
Baftria, entered India, and concluding a peace with Sopha- 
gafenus, a king of the country, received frorh him a num¬ 
ber of elephants, and a fum of money; Polyb, lib. x* p.597, 
lib. xi. p. 651* edit, Cafaub. Juftin, lib* xv. e* 4* 
Bayer's Hift. Regn* Gnecor, Paftr* p« 69, Sec* 

NOTE XVI* Sect. L p f 37, 

A ? act curforily related by Strabo, and which has 
efcaped the inquifirive induftry of M. de Gufgnes, coin¬ 
cides remarkably with the narrative of the Chmefe writers, 
and confirms it* The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of 
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Badi'Ia by tribes or Hordes of Scythian Nomattes, whu 
came from the country 'beyond the Jaxartes, and arc 
blown by the names of Afij, Pafiam, Tachari, and Saca- 
rauli i Strab* lib. xL p. 779* A. The Nomades of the 
ancients were nations who, dike the Tartars, fubfifted 
entirely, or nlmoft entirely, as fhepherds, without agri¬ 
culture. 


NOTE XVII. Sect. L p, 39. 

As the difiance of Arfinoc, the modern Suez, from 
the Nile, is confiderably lefs than that between Berenice 
and Copies, it was by this route that all the commodities 
imported into the Arabian Gulf, might hare been con¬ 
veyed with moil expedition and lealt ex pence into Egypt. 
But the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, which even in 
the prefent improved ftate of nautical feience is flow and 
difficult, was in ancient times Confulered by the nations 
around it to be fo extremely perilous, that it led them to 
give fbch names to fgyeral of its promontories, bays, and 
harbours, as convey a fir iking idea of the imprdTion 
which the dread of this danger had made upon their 
imagination. The entry into the Gulf they called Bahtf - 
mandeby the gate or port of afBi£tion, To a harbour not 
far diftant, they gave the name of Mete, he. Death, A 
headland adjacent they called Gar defan f the Cape of 
Burial. Other denominations of funilar import are men¬ 
tioned by the author to whom I am indebted for this in¬ 
formation* Bruce's Travels, vol. i, p, 442, Jkc, It is 
not furprifing then, that the fiaple of Indian trade fliould 
have been transferred from the northern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change a dangerous 
navigation was greatly fhortened. This feems to have 
been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to eftablifh 
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(lie port of communication with India at Berenice, a* 
there were other harbours on the Arabian Gulf which 
were confiderably neater than it to the Nile* At a later 
period, after the ruin of Coptos by the emperor Diqgkfian, 
we are informed by Abulfcda, Defcript. Egypt, edit, 
Michael is, p. 77, that Indian commodities were conveyed 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the Ihorteft route, viz. 
from Cofleir, probably the Pfuloteras Port us of Ptolemy, 
to Lous, the Vic us Apollinis, a journey of four -days. 
The fame account of the di fiance was given by the natives 
to Dr. PoGpeke, Travels, vol. i* p. By* 'In confequence 
of this. Cons, from a fmail village, became the city in 
upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old Cairo* 
In proeds of time, from caufes which I cannot explain* 
the trade from the Red Sea by Coheir removed to Kene, 
farther down the river than Cous, Abuif, p. 13, 77. D* An- 
ville Egypte, 196—200. In modem times, all the com¬ 
modities of India* imported into Egypt, are either brought 
by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence carried on camels 
to Cairo, or are conveyed by land-carriage by the caravan 
returning from the Pilgrimage to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage* 
tom* i. p. 224, Volney* i. iSS, &c. This, as far as I 
have been able to trace it, is a complete account of all 
the different routes by which the productions of the Eait 
have been conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening 
of that communication. It is fingular that P* Sicard* 
Mem* cles Millions dans le Levant, tom* in p. 157, and 
fome other refpeftable writers, fhould fuppofe Coffeir to 
be the Berenice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy 
has laid down its latitude at 23 ** 50', and Strabo has 
deferibed it as nearly under the fame parallel with that of 
Syene, lib, ii. p, 195, D. In confequence of this mif- 
take, Pliny's computation of the difiance between Bere¬ 
nice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, 
has been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But as 
Pliny not only mentions the total diftance, but names thtf 
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different Rations in the journey, and fpecifies the nurn^ 
ber of miles between each ; and as the Itinerary of An* 
toruus coincides exa&ly with his account, D’Anville 
Egypte, p. 21, there is no reafon to call in queftion the 
accuracy of it. 

NOTE XVIIL Sect- I, p, 41- 

Major Reknell is of opinion, “ that under the 
w Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
ct the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
(i failed up the Ganges to Palibothra/' on the fame liter 
(according to him) with the modern Patna. In trod, 
p- xxxvi. But had it been ufurd to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, the interior part- of India mu ft have 
been better known to the ancients than they ever were, 
and they would not have continued to derive their in¬ 
formation concerning them from Mcgafthaies alone* 
Strabo begins his defer ip t ion of India in a very re¬ 
markable manner- He requdls his readers to perufe 
with indulgence the account which he gives of it, as 
it was a country very remote, and few perfons had vKited 
it j and of thefe, many having feen only a fmall part 
of the country, related things either from hear-fay, or* 
at the belt, what they had haftily remarked while they 
paffed through it in the courfe of military femce, or on 
a journey- Strabo, lib. xv. p* 1005. E. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the Ganges. Ibid. 1006. C. He aflerts, that 
the Ganges enters the fea by one mouth, ibid* 1011, C*; 
an error into which he could not have fallen if the 
navigation of that river had been common in his time. 
He mentions indeed the failing, up the Ganges, ibid. 
1010, but it is curforily in a tingle fentencej whereas, 
it fuch a considerable inland voyage of above four hun^ 
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dred miles through a populous and rich country 1 * had 
been euftomary, or even if it had ever been performed 
by the Roman* or Greek* or Egyptian traders* it mult 
have merited a particular defeription, and mufti have 
been mentioned by Pliny and other writers* as there 
was nothing fimilar to it in the praftioe of naviga¬ 
tion among the antients. It is obferved by Arrian* 
for whoever is the Author of the Periplus Maris Ery- 
thrsd,) that previous to the difcovery of a new route 
to India, which fhall he mentioned afterwards, the 
commerce with that country was carried on in fmali 
veflels which failed round every hay, p. 32, Ap. HudL 
Geogr, Min, Veflels of fuch light couftrutHon, and 
which followed tills mode of failing were ill fitted for 
a voyage fo diftant as that round Cape Comorin, and 
up the bay of Bengal, to Patna* It is not improbable* 
that the Merchants whom Strabo mentions as having 
reached the Ganges, may have travelled thither by land, 
cither from the countries towards the mouth of the Indus, 
or from fome part of the Malabar coaft, and that the navi¬ 
gation up the Ganges* of which he cafualiy takes notice* 
* was performed by the natives in veflels of the country* 
This opinion derives fome confirmation from his remarks 
upon the bad ftru£ture of the veflels which frequented 
that part of the Indian ocean. From his defcriptkm c£ 
them, p. 1012, C, it is evident that they were veflels of 
the country. 


NOTE XIX, Sect, I. p. 43, 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with refpedt to die Cafpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and 
afford fuch a ftriking example of the imperfection of 
their geographical knowledge, that a more full account 

of 
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of them may not only be acceptable to fome of my 
leaders, but in endeavouring to trace the various routes 
hy which the commodities of the Eaft were conveyed 
to the nations of Europe, it becomes neceflary to en¬ 
ter into fome detail concerning their various femnhents 
with refpect to this matter, i. According to Strabo, 
the Cafoian is a bay, mat communicates with the great 
Northern ocean, from which it iifues at firft, hy a nar¬ 
row* fir ait, and then expands into a fea extending in 
hreadth five' hundred ftadin, Jib. xi. p. 773. A. With 
him Pompom us Mela agrees, and defer ibes the (Irak 
by which the Cafpian is comiecled with the ocean, as 
of confiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the 
appearance of a River, lib. itL c. 5. edit. Pliny lifec- 
wife gives a ilmilar deicription of it. Nab HdL lib. vh 
c. 13- In the age of Juftinian, this opinion concern¬ 
ing the communication of the Cafpian Sea with the 
ocean, was frill prevalent; Cofm. IndicopI. Topog* 
ChrifL Jib. 21- p* 3 ^ 3 . C. 2. Some early writers, by a 
miftske mil more fingular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea 
to be coo netted with the Euxine. Oumtus Curtius, wliofe 
ignorance of Geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error, lib* vii. c, 7. edit. 3* Arrian, though a much 
moie judicious writer, and who by rcliding for fome 
lime ill the Roman Province of Cappadocia, of which 
he was governor, might have obtained more accurate 
information, declares in one place, the origin of the 
Cafphm fea lo be frill unknown, and it is doubtful whe* 
tner it was connected with the Euxine, or with the 
great Eaftcrn ocean which furrounds India; fib* vii. 
i Cp J ^' In another place he afierts, that there wa$ a 
communication between the Cafpian and die Eaftem 
Ocean; fib* v. c, 26* Thefe errors appear more extra¬ 
ordinary, as a juft defeription had been given of the 
Cafpian hy Herodotus, near five hundred years before 
the age of Strabo* cc The Cafpian (fays he) k a fea 
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« by itfelf unconnected with any other. Its length is 
« a s much as a veffel with oars can fail in fifteen days, 

*f hs greater breadth as much as it can fail in eight 
IC days lib* i* c. 203, Ariftotle defcribes it in the 
fame manner, and with his ufual precifion contends 
that it ought to be called a great lake, not a fta; Mete- 
orologi lib, ii- Diodorus Siculus concurs with them 
in opinion, vol ii* lib, xviii. p. 261, None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the 
Gafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft* In the antient maps which illuftrate the geo¬ 
graphy of Ptolemy 7 it is delineated, as if its greateft 
length extended from Eaft to Weft* In modern times 
the fir ft information concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkmfon an EngMi merchant, 
who with a caravan from Rtiffia travelled along a con- 
fiderable part of its coaft in the year 1538 : Hakluyt 
Collect, vol. i, p* 334. The accuracy of Jenkinfoifs 
defeription was confirmed by an actual furvey of that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A. D* lyiSj 
and it is now after tained not only that the Cafpian Is 
unconnefted with any other fca, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably. more than its 
greats ft breadth from Eaft to Weft. The length of 
the Cafpian from North to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun¬ 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft, 
Coxe’s Travels, vol, ii. p. 257* The proportional dif¬ 
ference of its length and breadth "accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus* From this detail, how¬ 
ever, v/e learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, 
which were generally adopted, gave rife to various 
wild fchemes of conveying Indian commodities to Eu* 
rope by means of its fuppofed communication with 
the Euxine fea, or with tire Northern ocean* It ban 
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additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing, conducive to the improvement of 
commerce, that a fhort time before his death he gave 
direfiions to fit out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in or¬ 
der to furvey that fea, and to difeover whether it was 
conne£ted either with the Euxine or Indian ocean j 
Arrian, lib* vii. c* 16, 


NOTE XX. Sect* L p, 53 . 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfect 
ancient navigation was, even in its molt improved ft ate* 
The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis could not have 
taken thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the windings of the 
coaft* The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris would be 
(according to Major Rennell) fifteen days" run for an 
European fliip in the modern ft He of navigation, being 
about fevemeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
ftraight courfe; Introd. p* xxxviL It is remarkable, 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythrasi was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief objea of the 
author of it is to deferibe the antient courfe along the 
coafls of Arabia and FerOa, to the mouth of the Indus, 
and from thence down the weftern fhore of the con¬ 
tinent to Mufiris* I can account for this only by 
fuppofiog, that from the unwillingnefs of mankind to 
abandon old habits, the greater part of the traders from 
Berenice frill continued to follow that route to which 
they were accuftomed* To go from Alexandria to 
Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 
days* In the year 1788, the Boddam, a fhip belong¬ 
ing to the Englifh Eaft-India companj*, of a thoufand 
tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to com¬ 
plete 
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plete her voyage from Fortfmouth to Madras. Such 
are the improvements which have been made in navi¬ 
gation. 

NOTE XXL Sect. EL p. 5+, 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well regulated 
commonwealth the citizens (hould not engage in com¬ 
merce* nor the ftate aim at obtaining maritime power* 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity of 
their morals, and by entering into the fea-femcc* 
they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for jufiify- 
ing condudf fo inconfiilent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax: the ftriftnefs of 
military difeipline* It had been better for the Athe¬ 
nians, he aflerts, to have continued to fend annually 
the fens of feven of th ir principal citizens to be de¬ 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed tlidx 
apcient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In that perfe£i republic, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital fhould be fituated at 
leaf! ten miles from the fea; De Legibus, lib. iv. ah 
initio* Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
philofophers. Ariftotle enters into a formal difeuffion" 
of the quellion, Whether a Hate rightly conftituted 
fhould be commercial or not ? and though abundantly 
difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppofite to thofe of Plato, 
he does not venture to decide explicitly with refpe£t to 
it j De Re pub. lib. vii. e. 6, In ages when fuch opi¬ 
nions prevail, little information concerning commerce can 
be expefted. 

NOTE XXII. Sect. II. p. 58. 

Pliny* lib. ix. c. 35. Frineipium ergo culmenquc 
emnimn rerum pnetq Margarita tenent, In lib* xxxvii. 

c.4. he 
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c, 4* lie affirms, Maximum in rebus humanis 
non folum inter gem mas, habet ASamas, Thcfe two 
paffages ftaud in fuch direft contradiction to one ano- 
ther, that is impoffible to reconcile them, or to de¬ 
termine which is the moil conformable to truth. I have 
adhered to the former, hecaufc we have many in- 
fiances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none* as 
far as I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at 
a rate fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
paffage in Pliny, lib, xix. c* i. ; having mentioned die 
exorbitant price of he fays, ct lequat praelia 

iC exedientium Margaritarum which implies, that he 
confidered pearls to be of higher price than any other 
commodity. 

NOTE XXIII. Sect. IT p. S S, 

Plixty has devoted two entire bodks of his Natural 
Hiftory, lib, xii, and xiiL to the enumeration and de^ 
feription of the fpices, aromatics, ointments, and per¬ 
fumes, the ufe of which luxury had introduced among 
'his countrymen. As many of thcfe were the produc¬ 
tions of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the EaO was carried 0:1 to a great ex¬ 
tent in the age of Pliny, we may form feme idea of 
the immenfe demand for them, from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome. To 
compare the prices of the fame commodities ia ancient 
Rome, with thofs now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curiofity merely, hut a {fords a 
ftandard by which \vc may eilimate the different de¬ 
gree of fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been 
conducted in ancient and modern times. Many re¬ 
markable paflages in ancient authors, concerning the 
extravagant price of precious hones apd pearls among 
10 the 
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the Romans, as well as the general life of them by per- 
fons of all ranks, are cohered by Meurlius de Lux, Ra- 
manor uni', cap. 5. \ and by Siamflaus Robierzyekius, in 
liis treatife -on the fame fubjefl, lib. ii. c. 1* The Eh g- 
Jilli reader will receive fudicient informat 1011 from Dr* 
Arbuthnot, In his valuable Tables of ancient coins, 
weighty and meafures, p. 172, &e, 

NOTE XXVI. Sect* II. p. 61* 

M. Mahodbl* in a memoir read in the academy of 
infcriptlcms and belles lettres in the year 1719, has 
collected the various opinions of the ancients concern* 
ing the nature and origin of fijk, which tend all to 
prove their ignorance with regard to it. Since th? 
publication of M. Mahudel's memoir, P* du Halde has 
defer Lbed a fpecies of ft Ik, of which I believe he com¬ 
municated the fir (l notice to the moderns. 4t This is 
produced by final! infeds nearly refembling fnails, 
« They do not form cocoons either round or oval like 
*« the ft Ik- worm, but fpin very long threads, which 
« fallen themfdves to trees and bufhes as they are driven 
< l by the wind. Tbefe are gathered and wrought in- 
M to {ilk Ruffs, coarfer than thofe produced by do- 
ic meflic ft Ik* worms. The iufefts which produce this 
** coarfe Glk are wild,” Dcfcription de l 5 Empire de 
]n Chine, tom. ii, folio, p, ^07* This nearly refem^ 
bles Virgil's defeription, 

Velleraque ut foliis dcpc&ant tenuia Seres. 

Georg. IL I2i. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all 
the other qualities of a great defer ip tive poet, he pof— 
felled mi exteufive knowledge of -natural hiftory* The 

nature 
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nature and prod unions of the wild fdk-worms are it- 
iu ft rated at greater length in the large coliedlion of 
Memoires concernant PHiftoire* les Sciences* les Arts, 
fee, dcs Chniois* tom, ii. p, 575* &c. j and by Pere de 
Mailia* in his voluminous Hiftory of China* tom. xiii. 
p.434, It is a Angular circumfhmce in the hiftory of 
ftik, that* on account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confider it as an unclean drefs; 
and it has been decided* with the unanimous affent of 
all the dolors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
oitirdy of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran, Herbal* Bibb Orient* 
artic, Harir * 

NOTE XXV. Sect, II. p. 61. 

If the ufe of die cotton manufactures of India had 
been common among the Romans* the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 
Publieanis et VedHgalibus* in the fame manner as the 
different kinds of fpiees and precious (tones. Such a fpe- 
cificaiion would have been equally neceffary for the di* 
reft ion. both of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer, 

NOTE XXV L Sect, II. p. 62, 

This part of Arrian’s Periplos has been examined 
with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wil- 
ford ; and from his inveftigation it is evident, that the 
PJithana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on - the 
fouthem banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen Britifh miles fouth from Baroach; that 
the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo¬ 
dem Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs which 

the 
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the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
rfiourc tains* The bearings and di fiances of thefe dif- 
frf-ent places, as fpecified by Arrian, afford an additional 
proof (were that nec diary) of the exa£t information which 
he had received concerning this diftrift of Indian Afialic- 
llcfcatches, yoi. i. p. 369, See, 

NOTE tM It Sect* IL p. 69* 

Strabo aeltnowleges Ins negle£t of the improve¬ 
ments in geograpliy which tlipparchus had deduced 
from d tiro uorn seal obfervationg, arid juftifies it by one 
of thefe logical fufa defies which the antients were apt 
to introduce into all their writings* tc A geographer/' 
fays he, {i. e. a deferiber of the earth,) w is to pay no 
u attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will men, 
<c engaged in conducing the affairs of that part of the 
t£ earth which is inhabited, deem the diftinaion and 
i£ divlfions of Hipparchus worthy of norite, 91 ldb*i^ 

194- C* 

NOTE XXVtli. Sect. II* p. 70* 

W d AT an high opinion the ant rents had of Ptolemy 
wc learn from Agathemerus, who hour! (bed not long 
after him, « Ptolemy,” fays he, u who reduced geo- 
“ graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
relating to it, not earelcfkly, or merely according 
u to ideas of his own, but attending to what had 
u been delivered by more antient authors, he adopted 
u from them whatever he found confonant to truth/’ 
Epiiome Geogr* Jib. i. c* edit* Hudfon* prom the 
fame admiration of his work, Agathoteritfa, an ardft 
of Alexandria, prepared a ferles of maps for the illuf- 
y tnmeft 
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tration of it, in which the portion of all the places men* 
tioued by Ptolemy, with their longitude and latitude* is 
Uid down precifely according to Ins ideas. Fabric. BL 
blioth Gnec. iii. 41$. 

NOTE XXIX. Sect. IL p . 71. 

Asthefe public Surveys and Itineraries furmthed the 
an rtent geographers with the beft information concern¬ 
ing the pofition and cliflances of many' places, it may 
be proper to point out the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
furvey of the ivhole empire was fir ft formed by Julius 
Cxfar, and, having been begun by him under authority 
of a decree of the fenate, was finifhed by Auguftus. 
As Rome was ft ill far inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and (killed in 
every part of philofophy. The furvey of the eaficrn 
-dmfion of the empire was finifhed 'by Zcnodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of the 
northern divlfion was finifhed by Theodor us in twenty 
years eight months and ten days. The fou thorn di¬ 

vifion was fimlhed in twenty-five years one month 
and ten days. /Eilrici Cofmographia apud Geogra- 
phos, editos A lien. Stephano, 1577* p. icy. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe illufirious per foils 
who planned it, and Luted to the magnificence of a 
great people. Besides tins general furvey, every new 
war produced a new delineation and meafureinent o£ 
the countries which were the feat of it. We may conclude 
/from Vegerius, Iuftit. Rei Mihtaxis, lib. iii. c. 6. that 
every governor of a Roman province was furmllied with 
a defeription of it £ in winch were fpecified the diflaiiee 
of places in miles, the nature of the roads, the bye-roads, 
the fliort cuts, tile mountains, the rivers, &e. > all thefe, 
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fays he, were not only defcribed in words, but were de¬ 
lineated in a map, that, in deliberating concerning his 
military movements, the eyes of a general might aid the 
decifions of his mind. 

NOTE XXX. Sect. II. p. 71. 

The confequence of this mi [lake is remarkable. Ptole¬ 
my, lib. vii. c. i., computes the latitude of Barrygaza, or 
Baroach, to be 17“ 20'; and that of Cory, or Cape Co¬ 
morin, to he 13 0 20', which is the difference of four 
degrees precifely; whereas the real difference between 
thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees. 

NOTE XXXI. Sect. II. p. 72. 

Ramusio, the publiflier of the mo ft antient and per- * 
haps the moil valuable Col left ion of Voyages, is the firft 
perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ft range error of Ptolemy ; Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He 
juftly obferves, that the author of the circumnavigation 
of the Erythraean Sea had teen more accurate, and had 
defcribed the peninfula of India, as extending from 
north to fouth; I’crip 1 . p. 24. 2 9 * 

NOTE XXXII. Sect. II. p. 75. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of 
r norm ms, which I have given to it; and it will appear 
more furprizing when we recolleft, that he inuft have 
been acquainted, not only with what Herodotus relates 
concerning the circumnavigation of Africa by order of 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. iv. c. 4. but with the 
opinion of Eratofthenes, who held that the great ex- 
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tent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which pre¬ 
vented a communication between Europe and India* fry 
fen; Strata Geogr.- lib. u p* i r j. A, This errors how¬ 
ever, muft not be imputed wholly to Ptolemy, Hippar¬ 
chus, whom we may confider as his guide, had taught 
that die earth is not fur rounded by one continuous ocean, 
but that it iar feparated by different ifthmufes, which di¬ 
vide it into feveral large bafons; Strab. lib, i, p, n, B. 
Ptolemy, having adopted tlu& opinion, was induced to 
maintain that an unknown country extended from CrfttU 
gara to Fra flu m on the fouth-eaft ccaft of Africa ; Geogr, 
lib, vii, c, 3. and 5, As Ptolemy *$ fyfletn of geography 
was liniveriaily received, this error fpread along with it. 
In conformity to it the Arabian geographer EdrilC, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, taught that a continued 
traft of land ftfrtched eaft ward fromSofala on the African 
coait, until it united with feme part of the Indian con¬ 
tinent; D’Anviile, Antiq, p, 187, Annexed to the firft 
volume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, delineated ac¬ 
cording to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Goflellin, in his 
map entitled Ptolemtei Sy Aetna Geographicum, has ex¬ 
hibited this imaginary traQ: of land which Ptolemy fup- 
pofes to have connedied Africa with Aha; Geographic 
d^s Grecs analyse. 


NOTE XXXIII, Sect, II. p. 76, 

In this part of the Dlfqiiifitkm, as well as in the map 
prepared for ill nil rating it, the geographical ideas of M. 
DLinville, to which Major Rennell has given the fanftiou 
of his approbation, Introd, p. xxxiac* have been generally 
adopted. But M. Goflclliri has lately publifhed, “ The 
u Geography of the Greeks analifed ; or, the Syft«ffl3 

“ of 
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of Eratofthcnes, Strabo, and Ptolemy, compared with 
“ each other, and with the Knowledge which the Mo- 
u derns have acquired a learned and ingenious work, 
in which he differs from his countrymen with refpedr to 
many of his determinations. According to M. Goffcllht, 
the Magnum Promernorium, which Al, D’Aiivillc con¬ 
cludes to be Cape Romania, at the fouthem extremity of 
the penmfnla of Malacca, is th^ point of Rragu, at the 
mouth of the great river Aua j near to which he places 
2 aba, fuppcfed by M, D* Anville, and by Barros,Decad. ii. 
liv. yL c. I, to be fltuated on the firait cf Sincapuxa or 
Malacca* The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be 
the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the Gulf of 
Siam, according to M, D’Anville's decifion. The poll- 
tion of Catdgara, as he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
to that of Mergtii, a confiderable po;t on the weft coaft 
of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinx, or Sinai Metro* 
polls, which Mp D’Anville removes as far as SinJioa, in 
the kingdom cf Cochin China, is fituated on the fame 
river with Mergui, and now bearsiha name of Tana-ferhn* 
The Ibadij Infuh of Ptolemy, which M. D'Anville deter* 
mines to be Sumatra, he contends, is one of that duller 
of fmall Hies which lie off this part of the coafl of Slam j 
P* 137—148* According to M. Goflellin's fyflem, the 
antients never failed through the Strdgilts of Malacca, had 
no knowledge of the iijapd of Sumatra, and w r erc altoge¬ 
ther unacquainted with the Eaftern ocean. If to any 
ef my readers tliefe opinions appear to \>e well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the antients in Indi^ 
muff be circumfcribcd within limits ftiJJ more confined 
tlian thofe which I have allotted fo them- From the Ayeen 
Akbery, voL ii* p. 7* we legrn that Cheen wasajj aiuienf 
name of the kingdom of Pegu ; as fha£ cpiuytry J;order? 
upon Ava, where M* Goffellin places the Great Promon¬ 
tory, this near refem hlrmce of names may appear, perhaps, 

confirm his opinion that Suite Metropolis was fituate^ 
Y 3 on 
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on this coaft, and not fo far Eaft as M, D’Anvilie has 
placed it. 

As Ftclemy’s geography of this caftern divifion of 
Afia is more erroneous, obfeure, and contradiftory than 
in any other part of his work, and as alt the manuferipts 
of it, both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorrect in 
the two chapters whiclj^ contain the dcfcription of the 
countries beyond the Ganges, M. D'Anville, in his Me¬ 
moir concerning the limits of the world known to the 
antients beyond the Ganges, has admitted Into it a larger 
portion of conjecture than we find in the other re fear ches 
of that cautious geographer. He likewife builds more 
than ufual upon the reiemblances between the ancient 
and modern names of places, though at all times he dif- 
covers a propenfity, perhaps too great, to trace thefe, 
and to reft upon them. Thefe refemblances are often, 
indeed, very linking, and have led him to many happy 
difeoveries. But in peruhrg his works, it is impoffible, 
I fhould tldnk, not to perceive that feme which he men¬ 
tions are fat fetched and fanciful. Whenever I follow 
him, I have adopted only fuch conciufions as feem to 
be eftabliftied with his accuftomed accuracy. 

NOTE XXXIV. Sect. II. p. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythrscan 
Sea has marked the diftances of many of the places which 
he mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer 
approach 3 than what is to be found in any writer of anti¬ 
quity, to a complete furvey of the coaft from Myosdior- 
mus, on the weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the 
fhores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, and Caramama, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and thence down the weft coaft of 
the Indian Peninfula to Mufirie ?v.d Rame- This adds 

to 
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to tlic value of this fhorl treat! io, which s in every other 
refpeft, poffeffes great merit. It may be confidered as 
a remarkable proof of the extent and accuracy of this 
Authors intell-gence concerning India, that he is the 
only undent writer who appears in any degree to have 
been acquainted with the great d.ivifion of the country, 
which ft ill fub fills, viz. Indoftan Proper, comprehending 
the northern provinces of the Pen!alula, and the Deccan,, 
comprehending tlxe fouthem provinces, cc From Lary- 
4< gaza (fays he) the continent A retches to the fouth; 

** hence that (liftrift is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
u language of the country, tlxe fouth is called Dachanos; 

PeripL p. 29, As die Greeks and Romans, when they 
adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination 
peculiar to their own language, which the grammatical 
ftrufture of both tongues rei dxred, in fome degree, ne- 
cefl'ary, it is evident that Dechanos is the fame with 
Deccan, which word has ft] 11 the fame figni ft cation, and 
is flili the name of that dhrifion of the Peninfulsu The 
northern limit of the Deccan at prefent is the river Nar- 
bud da, where our Author like wife fixes it* Periph 
ibid. 


NOTE XXXV. Sect, II. p, 83 , 

Txiough, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
<jbfer various of the fun or ftaxs, the an dent aftronomers 
neglcfted feveral correftions, which ought to have been 
applied, their refuks were fometimes exaft to a few mi¬ 
nutes, but at other times they appear to have been erro¬ 
neous to the extent of two or even three degrees, and 
may perhaps be reckoned, one with another, to have 
come within half a degree of the truth. I his part of the 
ancient geography would therefore have been tolerably 
accurate, if there had been a fufficient number of fuch 
y ^ deter- 
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determinations. Thefe however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to fomc of 
the more remarkable places in the countries which fur- 
round the Mediterranean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfeiyations, the 
latitude was inferred from the length of the longed or 
fhortefl day, no great degree of precillon was, in any 
cafe, to be expefted, and lead of all in the vicinity of the 
Equator. An error of a quarter of an hour, which, with¬ 
out fomc mode of meafuring time more accurate than 
ancient obfervers could employ, was not eafily avoided, 
might produce, in fuch Rtuations, an error of four degrees 
in the determination of the latitude. 

With refpe& to places in the torrid zone, there was 
another recourfe for determining the latitude. This was 
by obferving the time of year when the fun was ver¬ 
tical to any place, or when bodies that flood perpendicular 
to the horizon had no fhadow at noon-day; the fun*s dis¬ 
tance from the Equator at that time, which was known 
from the principals of aftronomy, was equal to the lati¬ 
tude of the place. We have inflancesof the application 
of this method in the determination of the parallels of 
Syene and Meroe. The accuracy which this method 
would admit of, feems to be limited'to about half a degree, 
and this only on the fuppofition that the obferver was 
Rationary; for if he was travelling from one place' to 
another, and had not an opportunity of corrc£ling the 
obfervation of one day by that of the day following, he 
was likely to deviate much more confidurably from the 
truth. 

V, !th refpetfl to thfe longitude of places, as cclipfes of 
me moon are not frequent, and could fcldom be of ufe 
Jor determining it, and only when thfre were rdlronomefs 
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ft obfcrve them with accuracy they may be left out of 
the account altogether when we are examining the geo- 
graphy of remote countries* 'Ihe differences of the 
meridians of places were therefore antiemly aieertained 
entirely by the bearings and dittances of one place from 
another, and of conference all the errors of reckonings* 
furveys, and itineraries, fell chiefly upon the longitude * 
in the fame manner as happens at prefent in a fhip 
which has no method of determining its longitude, but by 
comparing the dead-reckoning with the obfervatiom of 
the latitude ; though with this difference, tlut the errors, 
to which the mofl Jkilful of the antient navigators was 
liable, were far greater than what the mofl ignorant fhip- 
matter of modern times, provided with a compafs, can 
well commit. The length of the Mediterranean meafured, 
in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of Hercules, to 
the Ray of IfTus, is lefs than forty degrees % but in Flo* 
lemv’s maps it is mere than fixty, and, in general, its lon¬ 
gitudes, counting from the meridian of Alexandria, efpe* 
dally toward the Enft, are erroneous nearly in the fame 
proportion* It appears, indeed, that in remote fcas, the 
coatts were often delineated from an imperfefl account 
of tjie di (lances failed, without the leaft knowledge o£ 
the bearings or direction of the fhjp's eouric* Ptolemy* 
it Is, true, ufed to make an allowance of about one-third 
for the winding oF a fhip’s courfe* Geogr* lib. i. c, 12*| 
but it i* plain, that flic application of this general rule 
could fddom lead to an accurate conduftom Of this 
there is a linking in fiance in the form which that gefr- 
grapher has given to the Peninfela of India. From the 
Barygazenum Promonlprium to the Place marked Locus 
unde folvunt in Chryfen navigantes, that is, from -Sum 
on the Malabar coaft, to about Narfapour ot-i the Coro¬ 
mandel Coaft, the difiance mea fared along the fsa-ftQ*£ 
ii nearly the fame with what it is in reality % that 

ibpur five hundred pid twenty leagues* But the mlttake 
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in the direction is aftonifhing, for the Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel Coaft, inftead of ftretching to the fouth, and in- 
terfefting one another at Cape Comorin* in a very acme 
angle* are extended by Ptolemy aljnoft in the fame ftraight 
line from weft to eaft, declining a little to thefouth. 
This coaft is* at the fame time* marked with feveral bays 
and promontories, nearly refembling, in their pofition, 
thofe which actually exift on it P All tliefe circumftances 
compared together, point out very clearly what were die 
materials from which the antient map of India was com¬ 
peted* The Ihips which had vifited the coaft of that 
country* had kept an account of the time which they 
took to fail from one place to another, and had marked as 
they flood along fliore, on what hand the land lay, when 
they fhaped their courfe acrofs a bay, or doubled z pro- 
montory. This imperfect journal, with an inaccurate ac¬ 
count, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two places, was 
probably all the information concerning the coaft of India, 
which Ptolemy was able to procure * That he fhould 
have been able to procure no better information from 
merchants who failed with no particular view of exploring 
the coaft, will not appear wonderful, if we confider that 
even the celebrated Periplus of Hanno would not enable 
a geographer to lay down the coaft of Africa with more 
precihon, than Ptolemy has delineated that of India* 

NOTE XXXVI, Sect. IL p , 97. 

The introdufHon of the Clk-worm into Europe, and 
the effects which this produced, came under the view of 
Mr. Gibbon, in writing the Hiftory of the Emperor jtifti- 
* nian, and though it was an incident of fubordinate im¬ 
portance only, am id ft the multiplicity of great tranftrdKons 
which mult have occupied his attention, he has examined 

this 
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this event with an accuracy, arid related it with a precis 
Cm> which would have done honour to an author who 
had no higher objeft o£ refearch. VoLiv. p. 71, Sc c. 
Nor is it here only that I am called upon to aferibe to 
him this merit. The fubjed of my inquiries has led 
me feveral times upon ground which he had gone over* 
and I have uniformly received information from the in* 
du[try and difeernment with which he has furveyed it. 


NOTE XXXVII. Sect. III. p* 101* 

This voyage, together with the ©bfervations of Abti 
Zeid d Hafan of Siraf* was publHhed by M Renaudot* 
A, D. 1718, under the title of “ Anciennes Relations des 
t< Indes* et de la Chine, de deux Yoyageurs Mahometans* 
« qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle, traduites de 
« Arabe* avec des remarques fur les prmcipaux endrolts 
« de ces Relations.” As M. Renaudot, in his remarks* 
reprefents the literature and police of the Chine fe in 
colours very different from thofe of the fplendid descrip¬ 
tions which a blind admiration had prompted the Jefuits to 
publifh* two zealous miflionaries have called in quell ion 
the authenticity of thefe relations* and have afierted that 
the authors of them had never been in China \ P. Pre^ 
mare Lettr. edlfiautes et curieufes, tom. xix. p. 420* See* 
P. Parennin, ibid. tom. xxi, p. 15S* &c. Some doubts 
concerning their authenticity were entertained likevviie 
by feveral learned men in England, on account of M. Re- 
naudot’s having given no notice of the manufeript which 
he tranflated, but that he found it in the library of M. lo 
Comte de Seigneky. As no perfon had feen the manu# 
feript fince that time, the doubts incrcafed* and M. Re- 
naudot was charged with the crime of impofing upon the 
public. But the Colbert Manulcrlpts having been depo- 
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filed in the King's Library, as (fortunately for literature) 
moll private collections are in France, M. de Guignes, 
after along fearch, difcovered the identical mamifcript to 
which M. Renaudot refers- It appears to have been 
written in the twelfth century ; Journal des Scavans, 
I>ec. 1764, p- 313, &c* As I had not the French edition 
of M. Renau dot's book, my references are made to the 
Englifh tranflation. The relation of the two Arabian 
Travellers is confirmed, iii many points, by their country¬ 
man Mafloudi, who publifhed his trearife 011 univerfal 
hiftory, to which he gives the fantaftical title of Lt Mea- 
* f dows of Gold, and Mines of Jewels,” a hundred and 
(U years after their time- JYom him, like wife, we re¬ 
ceive fuch an aycomu of India in the tenth century, as 
renders it evident that the Arabians had thep acquired 
an qx ten five knowledge of that country. According to 
Ills defer iptftm, the Pcninfula of India was divided into 
four kingdoms. The fir ft was compofcd of the provinces 
ft tinted on the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it; 
the capital of which wqs Moultan. The capital of the 
fecoud kingdom was Cnnoge, which, from the ruins of 
ft ftiJl remaining, appears to have been a very large city ; 
fleixnell’s Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give an idea of its 
populoufnefs, the Indian hifloriaiis afiert, that it contained 
thirty thoufand fhops, in which betelrmt was fold, and 
fixty thoufand fets of muficiana and fingers, who paid a 
fax to government: Fcriflita, tranfhted by Dow, vol. u 
f* 3 , 2 * The third kingdom was Caehcmire. Mafibudi, 
as far as. I know, is the fir ft author who mentions thi:* 
juradife of India, of which he gives a fhort but juft tie- 
fenption. The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerale, 
which he rejpvefonts as the greateil and mod powerful ^ 
and he concurs with the two Arabian Travellers, 10 giving 
the foYCreigiis of it the appellation of Bclhara, What 
^tafioucli relates Concerning India is more worthy of no¬ 
tice, as. he tuHjfdf had yiffted that country; Notices ei 
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Exfraits des Manufcrvts de la BibiiothcqUe du Roi, tom.u 
p, 9, 10. Maffoudi confirms what the two Arabian 
Travellers relate, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of 
the Indians in aftronotmcal fcience. According to his 
account a temple was built during the reigtt of Brail* 
min, the fird monarch of India, with twelve towers, 
reprefeiiting the twelve figns of the zodiac \ and In 
which was delineated, a view of all the ftats as they 
appear in the heavens* In the lame reign was compofed 
the famous Sind-Hind, which feenis to be the ftattdatd 
treatife of Indian Agronomy \ Notices, &c, tom.i. p. 7, 
Another Arabian Author, who wrote about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, divides India into three 
parts. The northern, comprehending all the provinces 
on the Indus. The middle, extending from Guzerate 
to the Ganges. The fauthern, which he denominates 
Comar, from Cape Comorin j Notices, &c. tom* iu 
P* 46. 


NOTE XXXtfllL Sect. III. p. 103. 

The naval fklll of the Chinefe feems not to have been 
fuperior to that of the Greefcs, the Romans, or Ara¬ 
bians. The courfe which they held from Canton to 
Siraf, near the mouth of the Peril an Gulf, is deferibed 
by their own authors* They kept as near as poffible to 
the fhore until they reached the ifland of Ceylon, and 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed along the 
weft fide of the Peninfula, as far as the mouth of the 
Indus, and thence fteered along the coaft to the place 
of their deftination 5 Mem. de Literal, tom, xxxii* 
p. 367. Some authors have contended, that both the 
Arabians and Chinefe were well acquainted with the 
mariner’s compafs, and the ufe of it in navigation % but 
it is remarkable that m the Arabic, Turkifh, and Per- 
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Ijfen languages there is no original name for the com- 
paf$. They commonly call it Btfola* the Italian name, 
which fhews that the knowledge of this ufeful mftru- 
meat was communicated to them by the Europeans, 
There is not one (ingle obfervation, of ancient date, 
made by the Arabians on the variation of the needle, 
or any Inflru£tion deduced from it* for the affiftance 
of navigators. Sir John Chardin, one of the moft 
learned and belt informed travellers who has vifited 
the Eaft, having been, confulted upon this point, returns 
for anfwer, <f I boldly aff^t, that ihe Afiatics are be- 
t€ holden to us for this wonderful inftmment, which 
41 they had from Europe a long time before the Portu- 
11 glide conquers. For, firft, their compares are ex- 
“ actly like ours, and they buy them of Europeans as 
4t much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with their 
needles themfdves* Secondly, it is certain that the 
c< old navigators only coafted it along, which I impute 
tc to their want of this inftrument to guide and in- 
u ftru£t them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
14 not pretend to fay that they were afraid of venturing 
u far from home, for the Arabians, the fir ft naviga- 
* f tors in the world in my opinion, at leaft for the 
ft eaftern Teas, haw, time out of mind, failed from 
u the bottom of the Re 3 Sea, all along the coaft of 
> £ Africa and the Chinefe have always traded with 
Java and Sumatra, which is a very confidcrable 
fi voyage- So many i(lands uninhabited and yet pro- 
** du£tive, fo many lands unknown to the people I 
** fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not 
" the art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing but 
u argument to offer touching this matter, having never 
“ met with any perfon in Perfia or the Indies to in- 
et form me when the compafs was fir ft known among 
<% them, though I made inquiry of the moft learned 
,f men in both countries- I have failed from the Indies 
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« to Perfia in Indian fhip% when no European has 
« been on board but myfelf, The pilots were all In- 
« dianSj and they ufed the fore-ftaff and quadrant £ot 
<£ their obferrations, Thefe inftruments they have 
<t from us, and made by our artifts, and they do not 
v in the leaft vary from ours, except that the charac- 
« ters are Arabic, The Arabians are the moll Ikilful 
a navigators of all the Alia tics or Africans ; but nei- 
« ther they nor the Indians make ufe of charts y and 
(( they do not much want them: fome they have, but 
u they are copied from ours, for they are altogether 
** ignorant of perfpe&ive.” Inquiry when the Maho- 
medans firft entered China, p. 14T, When M* 

Nidibuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle in 
the pofleffion of a Malioniedan, which ferved to point 
out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of El Mag - 
nathy a dear proof of its European origin* Voyage cn 
Arabic, tom. ii. p- 169. 

NOTE XXXIX. Sect- III- p. 103- 

Some learned men, Cardan, Scaliger, &c. have 
imagined that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly deferibed 
by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvii- and oceafionally men¬ 
tioned by feveral ancient authors both Greek and Ro¬ 
mani were the true porcelain of China. M. TAbbe Le 
Eland and M. Larcher have examined this opinion, 
with full as much induftry and erudition as the feb- 
jcSt merited, in two DifTertations publidicd in Mem. de 
Literat. tom. xliii. From them it is evident that the 
Vafa Murrhina were formed of a tranfparent flone 
dug out of the earth in fome of the eaftem provinces 
of Afia. Thefe were imitated in veflels of coloured 
glafs. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
fold at a very high price to the luxurious citizens of 
Rome- 
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NOTE XL, Sect. Ill- p- 105. 

Ths progrefe o£ Chriftiamty, and of Mahomeda^ 
mfm, both in China and India, is atteflcd by fuch evi¬ 
dence as leaves no doubt with refpc£t to it. This evi¬ 
dence L collected by Aftemanus, BtbKoth, Orient, 
voj. iv. p. 437, &c. 5ai, See-5 and by M. Renaudot, 
in two Differ tat ions annexed to Anciennes Relations ; 
and by M. de la Croze, Hifloire de Chriftianifme des 
Indes* In our own age, however, we know that the 
number of profelytcs to either of theie religions is ex¬ 
treme Jy final!, efpecially in India. A Gcntoo confix 
ders ail the diflimSUons and privileges of his call, 
belonging to him by an ex cl n five and incommunicable 
right- To convert, or to be converted, are ideas equally 
repugnant to the principles molt deeply rooted in his 
mind* nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant mif- 
fionaries in India boa ft of having over eom e thefe pre¬ 
judices, except among a few in the lowell calls, or 
iQf Rich as have loft their caft altogether. This la ft 
circimifUnce is a great obftacle to the progrefs of 
•Chriftiamty in India. As Europeans eat the fiefh of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink 
Intoxicating liquors, in which practices they are inii- 
feted by the converts to Ghriflianiiy, this finks- them to 
a level with the Pariars, the mo ft contemptible and 
odious race of men. Some Catholic mifiionaries were 
fo feufible of this, that they aftfefted to imitate the 
<Jrcfs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refilled 
to aftoeiate with the Pariars, or to admit them to die 
participation of the facraments. But this was con¬ 
demned by the apoflolic legate Tournon, as incon- 
fiftent with the fpirit and precepts of the Chriflian re-' 
Ugion* Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M* Sonne^ 
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fcilj toni. i. p. 58. note. Notwithftanting the labours 
of mlffionaries for upwards of two hundred years, (fays 
a late ingenious writer,) and the eftabhfhments of dif¬ 
ferent Chriftian nations, who fupport and protect the hi, 
out of, perhaps, one hundred millions of Hindoos, there 
are not twelve thoufand Chrifttans, and thofe ahnoft 
entirely Chancdtds^ or outcafts. Sketches relating to tile 
htftory, religion, learning, and manners of the Hindoos* 
p, 4$. The number of Maliomedans, or Moors, now 
In Indoftaii i- % poled to be near ten millions j but 
they are not the original inhabitants of the country, but 
the defeendants of adventurers Who have-been pouring 
in from Taftary, Pcrfia, and Arabia, ever fince the in¬ 
valid! l of Mahmoud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, the hrft 
Mahomedan conqueror of India, Orme Huh of Mill* 
tary TranfaEt . in Indoftan, voh i. p< 24, Herbdot, 
Ribliotli, Orient- artre. Gazmviah* As the manners of 
the Indians in ancient times feem to have been, in every 
refpeft, the fame with thofe of the prefent age, it is pro¬ 
bable, that the Chriftians and Mahometans, fa id to be fo 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners, 
allured thither by a lucrative commerce, or their de¬ 
fendants. The number of Mahomedans in China has 
been c.onfiderably inereafed by a pra&ice, common 
among them, of buying children in years of famine, 
whom they educate in the Mahomedan religion. Hitt* 
Gener. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 357. 

NOTE 3 X 1 . Sect. IIL p. no. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high ftation at a 
time when his countrymen had efhbltfhed a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
productions of the Eaft, it was natural to expeft feme* 
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information concerning their early trade with that 
country ^ but, except an idle tale concerning fome 
Venetian fhips which had failed to Alexandria about 
the year 828; contrary to a decree of the flate, and 
which Hole thence the body of St, Mark ; Murat, Script* 
Rer. Itah vol. xii. lib. 8* c, 2, p. 170, i I find no other 
hint concerning the communication between the two 
countries. On the contrary* circumftances occur 
which flhew that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafed, a Ini oft entirely for fome time. Prior to the 
feventh and eight centuries* the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy and in other countries of Europe, 
were written upon paper, fabricated* of the Egyptian 
Papyrus; hut after that period* as Europeans feldom 
ventured to trade in Alexandria, almoft all charters 
and other deeds are written upon parchment. Murat, 
Antic]. Itah Medii i£vi, vol. iti, p. 832. I have been 
induced both in the text and in this note* to ft ate 
thefc particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Chriftians and Mahomcdans fo fully, in 
order to correct an error into which feveral modern au* 
thors have fallen* by fuppofing, that foon after the firft 
conqtiefts of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
Into its ancient channels* and the merchants of Europe 
reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the ports 
of Egypt and Syria. 

NOTE XLTL Sect. Ill p, 114. 

It is proper to remark (favs Mr, Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religion lucrative, it being ufual for the Faquirs to 
carry with them, in their pilgrimages from the fea- 
coafts to the interior parts, pearls, corals, fpues, and 
other precious articles, of fmall bulk, which they ex¬ 
change. 
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ehange ? on their return* for gold-d lift, mulk, and other 
things of a fimilar nature, concealing them eafily in their 
hair, and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on in 
proportion to their numbers, no iiiconfiderable traffic by 
thefe means* Account of the kingdom of Thibet, Phi* 
lof, Tranfadi, vol. Ixvii* part ii* p, 483* 

NOTE XLIIL Sect* III* p* 123. 

Caffa is the moil commodious Ration for trade in 
the Black Sea* "While in the hands of the Genoefe, 
who kept poflefhon of it above two centuries, they ren¬ 
dered it the feat of an extenfive and flouriflimg com¬ 
merce* Even under all the difadvantages of its fubjec- 
tion, at prefent, to the Turkilh government, it continues 
to be a place of confiderable trade* Sir John Chardin, 
who vifited it A* D. 1673, relates that during his re¬ 
sidence of forty days there, above four hundred fliips 
arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. Voyages, i, 48, He 
obferved there feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. 
The number of its inhabitants, according to M* Pey* 
fonel, amounts ft ill to eighty thoufaud* Commerce dc 
la Mcr Noire, tom. i> p* 15* He dcfcribes its trade 
as very great* 

NOTE XLIV* Sect* IIL p, 124. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in 
Conflantinople, are painted by Nleephorus Gregoras, 
an eye-wltnefs of their conduct, in very finking colours. 
41 They, 0 feys he, « now/’ u e, about the year 1340, 
€t dreamed that they had acquired the dominion of the 
“ and claimed an exclufive right to the trade of 
the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to fail to the 
M Mk otis, the Cherfonefus, or any part of the coaft'be* 
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u yond the mouth of the Danube, without a licence from 
u them. This exdtifion they extended like wife to the 
** Venetians, and their arrogance proceeded fo faT as to 
* < form a fcheme of impofing a toll upon every veffel 
* F paffiog through 1 &i$ &ofpfiorus.” Lib, xviii, c. %* $ I. 


1 NOTE XLV. Sect, IIL p. 125. 

A permission from the Pope was deemed fo jiecef- 
fary to audiorife a commercial intercourfe with Infidels, 
that long after this period> in the year 1454, Nicho¬ 
las V. in hts famous bull in favour of prince Henry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade w.th Mahometans, and refers to fimihr con-* 
cdBons fro 'i Pope Martin V. 5 and Eugenios, to kings 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat, 
ParsL p, 4S9* 


NOTE XLVL Sect. IIL p, 137. 

Neither Jovhis, the profefTed panegyrift of the Me* 
did, nor Jo, M. Brutus, their detractor, though both 
mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, explain 
the nature of the trade by which it was acquired. Even 
Machiavel, whofe genius delighted in the invdliga* 

^ tion of every circumflance wiiich contributed to aggran* 
dize or deprefs nations, feems not to have viewed the 
commerce of his country as a fubje£t that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firft chapter 
of his eighteenth book, <f The Origin of the Medici and 
u the Commencement of their Power and Grandeur/* 
fund flies little information with regard to the trade car-* 
ried on by them. This filence of Jo many authors is a 
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proof that hiftorians had not yet begun to view commerce 
as an obje£t of fuch importance in die political (bate of 
nations, as to enter into any detail concerning its nature 
and effects. From the references of different writers to 
Scipio Ammirato, Iflorie Florentine ; to Pagnim,^Delhi 
Decinia ed altri gravezze della Merestura di Fiorentiai, 
and to Balducci, Pradtica della Mcrcatura, I fhouhi ima¬ 
gine that fomething more fatisfadtory niight be learned 
concerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici; hut I could not find any of diefe books either 
in Edinburgh or in London. 


NOTE SLYIL Sect. III. p. 127* 

Lribnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing 
the inftmftions of the republic of Florence to the two 
ambafladors feat £0 the Soldan of Egypt, in order to 
negociate this treaty with him, together with the re¬ 
port, of thefe ambaiTadors on their, return. The great 
objedl of the republic was to obtain liberty of trading 
in all parts of the Sol dan's dominions, upon die fame 
terms with the Venetians, The chief privileges which 
they foliated, were ; 1. A perfect freedom of adniif- 
fion into every port belonging to the Soldan, protefiion 
while they continued in it, and liberty of departure 
at what time they chofe, 2, Penn ill! on to have a 
conful, with the fame rights and jurIfdi£Uon as thofe 
of the Venetians; and liberty to build a church, a 
warehoufe, and a bath In every place where they fet- 
tied, 3. That they fiiculd not pay for goods imported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene- 
. tians. 4 r Lhat the effects of any Florentine who died 
in the Pominion5 of the Soldan fhould be configned to 
the cojifuli j* That the gold and filver coin of *Io- 
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rcnce fhould be received in payments. All thefe pri¬ 
vileges (which fhew on what equal and liberal terms 
Chriftians and Mahomedan? now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained | but from the caufes mentioned in 
the text, they feem never to have acquired any confider- 
able (hare in the commerce with India. Leibnitz, Map- 
tiffh Cod. jur. Gent. Diplom. Pars altera, p. 163. 

NOTE XLVIII. Sect, HI. p. 133. 

The Eaftern parts of Afia are now fo completely 
explored, that the fir ft imperfect accounts of them, by 
Marco Polo, attract little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels 5 
and fome circumftanpes in his narrative have induced 
different authors to juftify this neglect, by calling in 
queftion the truth of what he relates, and even to af- 
fert that he had never vifited thofe countries which he 
pretends to deferibe. He does not, fay they, appertain 
the politico of any one place by fpecifying its' longi¬ 
tude or latitude. He gives names to provinces and ‘ 
cities particularly in his defenption of Cathay, which 
have no refemblsmce to thofe which they now bear* 
We may obferve, however, that as Marco Polo feems 
to have been, in no degree, a man of feience, it was 
not to be expected that he fhould fix the pofition of 
places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled 
through China, cither in the fuite of the great Khan* 
or in execution of his orders, it is probable that the 
names which he gives to different provinces and cities, 
are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whofe fervice he was, not their original Chinefe 
names. Same inaccuracies which have been obferved 
in the relation of his travels, may be accounted for, 
by attending to one circumftanee, that it was not pub- 
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lifted from a regular journal, which, perhaps, the 
viciffitudes in his fit nation, during fuch a long feriefi 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre¬ 
fer ve. It was eompofed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recoliedtion. But uotwiih-* 
ftand’mg this difadvantage, his account of thofe regions 
of the Eaft, towards which my inquiries have been di¬ 
rected, contains information with refpeft to feveral par¬ 
ticulars altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the 
accuracy of which is now fully confirmed, Mr. Marfden, 
whofe accuracy and difeernment are well known, traces 
his defeription of the ill and which he calls java minor, 
evidently Sumatra ; from which it is apparent that, as 
Marco Polo had refided a confiderablc time in that 
illand, he had examined feme parts with care, and had 
inquired with diligence concerning others, HHL of Su- 
mat t p. zSk Ifhall mention fome other particulars with 
refpcdl to India, which though they relate to matters 
of no great confequence, afford the heft proof of his hav¬ 
ing vilited thefe countries, and of his having obferved 
the manners and cuftoms of the people with attention. 
He gives a diftinQ: account of the nature and preparation 
*>f Sago, the principal article of fubfiftence among all the 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the firft fpe- 
cimen of this Angular production to Venice, Ilannif, 
lib. ill* c. 16. He takes notice, likewife of the gene¬ 
ral cuftom of ’thewirtg Betel, and his defcrlption of 
tlie mede of preparing it is the fame with that ft ill 
in ufe. Ramuf. Viaggi, i. p. 55. I). 56. B. He even 
defeends into fuch detail as to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horfes in India, wh ch ft III conti¬ 
nues. HamuL p. 53. F, What is of greater import¬ 
ance, we learn from him that the trade with Alex¬ 
andria, continued when he travelled through India, to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjectured it to 
tave been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
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Ealf were ftill brought to the Malabar xoaft by veiiNsf 
of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper and other productions peculiar to that part of 
India, by £hips .which arrived from the Red Sea, 
Lib, iii, c, 27, This, perhaps, may account for the 
fuperior quality which Sauudo aferibes to the goods 
brought to the ceafi: of Syria from the Perfian Gulf, 
above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red Sea. The 
former were chofen and purehafed in the places where 
they grew cr where they were manufactured, by the 
merchants of Perha, who flill continued their voyages 
to every part of the Eaft ; while the Egyptian mer¬ 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended upon the 
affonment of goods brought to the Malabar coaft by 
the natives. To feme perfons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies 
and immenfe revenues pf the Eaftern princes, appeared 
fo extravagant, (though perfectly conionant to what we 
now know concerning the population of China, and 
the wealtli of Indoihm,) tha^ they gaye him the name 
of Mtjjlr Marco Milioni , Prefat, de RaimiC p. 4. 
Tut among perfons better informed, the reception he 
met wall was very different, Columbus, as well as 
the men of fcience with whom he correfp ended, placed 
fueh confidence in the veracity of his relations, that 
upon them, the fpceulations and theories, which led 
to the ciiicovery of the New World, were in a great 
measure founded. Life of Columbus by his Son, c, ^ 
and 8* 

NOTE SLIX, Sect, III, p, 139, 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel king of France, having been feme days in 
Bruges, was fo much (truck with the grandeur and wealth 
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c f that city, and particularly with the fplendid appearance 
of the citizens’ wives, that fhe was moved (fays Guicciar¬ 
dini) by female envy to exclaim with -indignation, « I 
«thought that I had been the only queen here, but I mid 
«there are many hundreds more.” Defcrit. dc Facfi 
galE, p, 408, 

NOTE L. Sect. III. p. 141 ■ 

lit the hi dory of the reign of Charles V, vol. i. p. 163- 
I obferve, that, during the war excited by the famous 
League of Cam bray, while Charles VUL of France could 
not procure money at a lefs premium than forty-two per 
cent., the Venetians railed what fums they pleafed at five 
per cent. But this, I imagine, is not to be considered a* 
the ufual commercial rate of intereft at that period, but 
as a voluntary and public-fpittted effort of the citizens, 
in order to fupport their country at a dangerous crifis. 
Of fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral linking in- 
flarjces in the hiflory of the republic. In the year 1379, 
when the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval vi&ory 
over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, 
the citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the 
fenate to fit out fuch a powerful armament as laved their 
country. Sabellicus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vi. 
p. 385. 390. In the war with Ferrara, which began in 
the year 1472, the fenate relying upon tire attachment of 
the citizens to their country, required them to bring all 
their gold and filver plate, and jewels, into the public 
treafury, upon ptomife of paying the value of them at the 
conclufion of the war, with five per cent, of intereft ; 
and this requifition was complied with cheerfully. Petr, 
Cyrnteus de Bello Ferrar. ap, Murat. Script. Rer. Itai, 
yeL xxi. p. xoi$, 
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NOTE LL Sect, III. p, 143* 

Two fafls may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordi¬ 
nary extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period,- 

1* There is in Rymer’s Great Collection, a feries of 
grants from the kings of England, of various privileges 
and immunities to Venetian merchants trading in En¬ 
gland, as well as feveral commercial treaties with the 
republic, which plainly indicate a confiderable increafe of 
their tranfa£tions in that country. Thefe are mentioned 
in their order, by Mr. Anderfon, to whofe patient induf- 
try and found underfUnding, every perfon engaged in 
any commercial refeareh muft have felt him fell greatly 

indebted on many occafions,-2. The eftablifhinent of 

a Bank by public authority, the credit of which was 
founded on that of the ft ate. In an age and nation fo 
well acquainted with the advantages which commerce 
derives from the Inftitution of banks, it is unneceffary tq 
enumerate them. Mercantile tTanfaaions muft have 
been numerous and extenftve before the utility of fuch an 
inftitution could be fully perceived, or the principles of 
trade could be fo fully under flood as to form the regulations 
proper for conducing it with fuccefs. Venice may bond 
of having given the firft example to Europe, of an dla- 
blifhment altogether unknown to the ancients, and which 
is the pride of the modern commercial fyftern. The con- 
llitution of the Bank of Venice was originally founded 011 
fuch juft [principles, that is has ferved aa a model in the 
eft ablilhm exit of banks in other countries, and the ad mi¬ 
ni fl ration of its affairs has been conducted with fo much 
integrity, that us credit has never been fhaktn* I cannot 
fpecily the precife year in which the Bank of Venice was 
cftablilhcd by a law of the State. Anderfon fuppofes it 
to have been A. D. 1 j57. Chron, Deduft. voL L p. 84. 
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SandiStor- Civil* Venes* part IL vol, ii* p. 768, part III. 
voi in p* 89?;. 

NOTE LIL Sect. IIL p. 143* 

An Italian author of good credits and a diligent in¬ 
quirer into the antient hiftory of its different govern¬ 
ments, affirms, that if the feveral States which traded in 
the Mediterrenean had united together, Venice alone 
would have been fuperior to them all, in naval power and 
in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions d Italic tra- 
duits par V Abbe Jar din, lib, xviii. c. 6 . tom. vu 339 * 
About the year 1420, the Doge Mocemgo gives a View 
of the naval force of the republic, which confirms this 
dec 1 (ion of Benina, At that time it confifted of three 
thoufand trading veflels, of various dimenfions, on board 
which were employed fever teen thoufand labors ; of 
three hundred (hips of greater force, manned by eight 
thoufatid failors y and of forty-five large galeafles, or car- 
racks, navigated by eleven thoufand failors. In public 
and private arfenais fix teen thoufand carpenters were em¬ 
ployed. Mar, Sanuto Vite de Duehi di Venezia* ap. Mur* 
Script, Rer* Itah vohxxri. p. 959. 

NOTE LIIL Sect, III. p. 160, 

When we take a view of the form and pofition of tht 
habitable parts of Afia and Africa, we will fee good rea¬ 
sons for conGdering the camel as the molt ufeful of all 
the animals over which the inhabitants of thefe great 
continents have acquired dominion. In both, fome of 
the molt fertile diftricts are fep'arated from each other 
by fuch extenfive trafts of barren lands, the feats of defe¬ 
ction and drought, as feem to exclude the pofhbibty of 
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communication between them* But as the ocean* which 
appears* at firft view* to be placed as an mfuperable bar¬ 
rier between different regions of the earth, has been ren¬ 
dered, by navigation, fubfervient to their mutual inter- 
courfe j fo, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call The Ship of the Defert, the mod dreary 
wades are traveled, and the nations which they disjoin 
are enabled to trade with one another* Thofe painful 
joumies, impracticable by any other animal, the camel 
performs with adonilhing difpatch* Under heavy bur¬ 
dens of fix, fevcn, and eight hundred weight, they can 
continue their march during a long period of time, with 
little food or reft, and fome times without tailing water 
for eight or nine days* By the wife ceconomy of Provi¬ 
dence, the camel feems formed of purpofe to be the bead 
of burden in thofe regions where he is placed, and where 
his ferviee is mod wanted* In all the diftrifts of Afia 
and Africa, where deferts are mod frequent and extcnfivc, 
the camel abounds. This is his proper ftation, and beyond 
this the fphere of his adlivity does not extend far, He 
dreads alike the accedes of heat and of cold, and does not 
agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone* 
As the fird trade in Indian commodities, of which we 
have any authentic account, was carried on by means of 
camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 25, and as it is by employing them 
that the conveyance of thefe commodities has been fo 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars 
which I have mentioned concerning this lingular animal 
appeared to be neceffary towards illuftrating this part of 
my fubjeG. If any of my readers defire more full inform, 
ation, and with to know how the ingenuity and art of man 
have feconded the intentions of Nature, in training the 
camel from his birth, for that life of exertion and hard- 
Ihip to which he is dedined, he may confult HlAoire Na- 
turelle, by M* le Comte de Buffon, artic* Chammuet Bra - 
f\$dain$ one of the mod eloquent, and, as far as lean 
IQ judge 
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judge from examining t’ne authorities which'he has quoted, 
one of the moil accurate defcriptions given by that cele¬ 
brated writer. M. Volney, whofe accuracy is well known, 
gives a defcription of the manner in which the camel 
performs its journey, which may be agreeable to fome of 
my readers. In travelling through the defcrt, camels 
« are chiefly employed, becaufe they confume little, and 
(f carry a great load. His ordinary burden is about feveji 
« hundred and fifty pounds; his food, whatever is given 
« him, ft raw, thiftles, the ftones of dates, beans, barley, 

« &c. With a pound of food a day, and as much water, 

(f he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to 
« Suez, which is forty or forty-fix hours, they neither 
« eat nor drink; but thefe long fafts, if often repeated, 
« wear them out. Their ufual rate of travelling is very 
« flow, hardly above two miles an hour; it is vain to 
« pufh them, they will not quicken their pace, but, if al- 
« lowed fume fliort reft, they will travel fifteen or eighteen 
u hours a day.” Voyage, tom. ii. p. 383, 

NOTE LIV. SitcT. III. p. 162. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive cir¬ 
culation of Indian commodities by land-carriage, it would 
be neceflary to trace the route, and to eftimate the num¬ 
ber of the various caravans by which they are conveyed. 
Could tlris be executed with accuracy, it would be a 
curious fubjeft of geographical refearch, as well as a 
valuable addition to commercial hiftory. Though it is in- 
confiftent with the brevity which I have uniformly ftudied 
in conducting this Difquifition, to enter into a detail of fo 
great length, it may be proper here, for illuftrating this 
part of my fubjedt, to take fitch a view of two caravans 
which vjfit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate 
more jufUy the magnitude of their commercial tranfae- 
.tions. The fir ft is the caravan which takes its departure 

from 
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from Cairo In Egypt, and the other from Damafcus in 
Syria j and I feleft thefe, both bccaufe they are the moil 
confiderable, and becaufe they are defcribed by authors of 
undoubted credit, who had the bcft opportunities of re¬ 
ceiving full information concerning them. The former 
is compofcd not only of pilgrims from every part of 
Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the (mail Maho- 
medan Rates on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, 
from the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe 
kingdoms on the Atlantic. When affembled, the caravan 
confifts at leaft of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, provifions, and mer¬ 
chandize, is ftill greater. The journey, which, in going 
from Cairo, and returning thither, Is not completed in 
lefs than a hundred days, is performed wholly by land ; 
and as the route lies mofily through fandy deferts, or 
barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any fub- 
fiftenee* anti where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgr.ms always undergo much fatigue, and fometimes 
muft endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good 
defcription of this caravan is publifired by Hakluyt, vol. ii. 
p. 202, See, Maillet has entered into a minute and curious 
detail with regard to it; Lefcript. de l’Egypte, part ii. 
P- 212 , Pocock has given a route, together with the 

length of each day's march, which he received from a 
perfon who had been fourteen times at Mecca, voh i» 

p. j8d. afiij&Cv— The caravan from Damafcus, compofed 
of pilgrims from almoR every province of the Turkiffi 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs valuable. 
Voyage de Volnfey, tom, h. p. 251, &c. Ohffon Tabl. 
Gener. de TEmptre Otliom. III. p, 275, &c. This pil¬ 
grimage was performed in the year 174 x, by Khojeh Ab- 
dulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned, Note V. p. 206* 
tie gives the ufual route from Damafcus to Mecca, 
computed by hours, the common mode of reckoning, a 

journey 
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journey in the Eaft through countries little frequented. 
According to the moft moderate eftimate, the diftance 
between tlie two cities, by his account, mu ft be above 
a thoufand miles; a great part of the journey is through 
adefert, and the pilgrims not only endure much fatigue, 
but are often expofed to great danger from the wild 
Arabs. Memoirs,p. 114, &c. It is a lingular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their 
independent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they 
make no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, 
while engaged in performing one of the moft indifpen- 
fable duties of their religion. A remarkable inftance of 
this occurred in the year 1757. Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, &c. by Abbe Mariti, vol ii. p. 117, &c. Engl. 
Tranflation. Great as thefe caravans are, we mult not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to 
them fuch conliderable additions are received from the 
extenfive dominions of Perfia, from every province of 
Indoftan, and the countries to the Eaft of it, from Abyf- 
finia, from various ftates on the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and from all parts of Arabia, that when the whole are 
aflembled they have been computed to amount to two 
hundred thoufand. In fome years the number is farther 
increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior 
provinces of Africa, the names and fituations of which 
are juft beginning to be known in Europe. For this laft 
fa<ft we are indebted to the Affociation for promoting the 
Difcovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome 
Britifh Gentlemen, upon principles fo liberal, and with 
views fo pubiL'-fpirited, as do honour to themfelves and 
to th,i.' country. Proceedings, &c. p. 1 74. 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade, other particulars arc contained ; and 
it appears that the commerce carried bn by caravans in 
the Interior parts of Africa is not only widely extended, 

but 
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but of tcnTOfcfabte ratue. BeOdes the great caravas 
which proceeds to Cairo* and is joined by Mahomedan 
pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are caravans 
which have no object but commerce, which Tet out from 
Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli* and other Rates on the 
fea coaft, and penetrate far into the inferior country. 
Some of them take no lei's than fifty days to reach the 
place of their deifination; and, as the medium of their 
rate of travelling may bt eftimated at about eighteen 
miles a-day, che extent of their journey may be eafily 
computed- As both the time of their outlet, and their 
route, are known, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with 
them- Indian goods of every kind form a conficierable 
article in this traffic, in exchange for which the chief 
commodity they can give is Haves, Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely 
commercial, do not commence at ftated feafuns, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are xompofed, z defec¬ 
tion cannot be given of them with the fame degree of 
accuracy as of the great caravans which vifit Mecca. But 
by attending to the accounts of feme authors, and the 
occafional hints of others, fufficient information may be 
gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulation of Eaftern goods 
by thefe caravans is very extenfive. The fame inter- 
courfe which was anciently kept up by the provinces in 
the North-eaft of Afia with Indoftao and China, and 
which I formerly deferibed, ftill fublifts. Among all the 
numerous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which retain 
the:r pa flora I manners in greateft purity, the demand for 
the productions of thefe two countries is very eonfiderable # 
Voyages de Pallas* tom* L p. 357. &c. tom. li. p* 422; 
In order to fnpply them with thefe, caravans fet out 
annually from Boghar, (Hackluyt, vol. i, p. 332.} Samar* 
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Cand, Thibet, and feveral other places, and return with 
large cargoes of Indian and Ghinefe goods. But the 
trade carried on between Ruffia and China, in this part of 
Afia, is by far the moft extend ve and be ft known. Some 
connection of this kind., it is probable, was kept up be¬ 
tween them from the earlieft period, but it inereafed 
greatly after the interior parts of Ruffia were rendered 
more acceffible by the eonqudls of Zingis Khan and Ta¬ 
merlane. The commercial nations of Europe were fo 
well acquainted with the mode of carrying on this trade, 
that foon after the Portuguefe had opened the communi¬ 
cation with the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope, an at¬ 
tempt was made, in order to dim ini fli the advantages 
which they derived from this difeovery, to prevail on the 
Ruffians to convey Indian and Chinefe commodities 
through the whole extent of their empire, partly by land- 
carriage and partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome 
port on the Baltic, from which they might be diftributed 
through every part of Europe. Ramufio Raccolto da 
Viaggi, vol. u p.374, B. Hi ft. tlu Commerce dc laRuffie* 
par M. Schreder, tom. i, p. 13, 74. This feheme, too great 
for the monarch then on the throne of Ruffia to carry into 
execution, was rendered pra£ticable by the conqueffe of 
Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter die Great. 
Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated at 
the immenfe dfttance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay 
for above four hundred miles through an uninhabited 
defext, (Bell's Travels, voL ii. p. 167.) caravans travelled 
from the one to the other. But though it had been 
ftipulatcd, when this intercourfe was eftablifhed, that the 
number of perfons in ■ each caravan fhouid not exceed 
two hundred, and though they were fliut up within the 
walls of a Caravanferai during the Jliort time they were 
fullered to remain in Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
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only with a few merchants, to whom a monopoly of the 
trade with them had been granted ; yet, notwidiftanding 
all thefe reftraints and precautions, the jealous vigilance 
with which the Chinefe government excludes foreigners 
from a free intercourfe with its fubjedb, was alarmed, 
and the ad mi Hi on of the Ruffian caravans into the empire 
was foot! prohibited. After various negotiations, an 
expedient was at length devifed, by which the advantages 
of mutual commerce were fecured, without infringing 
the cautious arrangements of Chinefe policy. On the 
boundary of the two empires, two final! towns were 
built almoft contiguous, Kiachta inhabited by Ruffians, 
and Maimatfchin by Chinefe. To thefe all the market¬ 
able productions of their rdpedbVe countries are brought 
by the fubje£t$ of each empire ; and the furs, the linen and 
woollen cloth, the leather, the glafs, &c. of Ruflia, 
are exchanged for the filk, the cotton, the tea, the rice, 
the toys, £cc. of China, By fome well-judged concef- 
Cons of the fovereign now feated on the throne of Ruflia, 
whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illiberal maxims 
of many of her predeceflors, this trade is rendered fo 
fiouriihing, that its amount annually is not lefs than 
eight hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and it is the 
only trade which China carries on almoft entirely by 
barter. Mr. Coxe, in Ins account of the Ruffian difeo- 
varies, has collected, with his ufual attention and difeern- 
meftt* every thing relative to this branch of trade, the 
nature and extent of which were little known in Europe. 
Part ii. chap, h, iii, iy* Nor is Kiachta the only place 
where Ruflia receives Chinefe and Indian commodities, 
A confiderable fupply of both is brought by caravans of 
independent Tartars to Orenburg, on the river jaik $ 
Voyage de Pdllas, tom. i. p. 355, to Troitzkaia, on the 
river Oui, and to other places which I might mention* 
I have entered into this long detail concerning the mode 
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in which the productions in India and China are circu¬ 
lated through Raffia* as it affords the moft linking in- 
ftance, I know* of the great extent to which valuable 
commodities may be conveyed by land-carriage* 

NOTE LV. Sect. IV* p. i66. 

The only voyage of difeovery in the Atlantic Ocean 
towards the South* hy any of the ancient commercial 
hates in the Mediterranean, is that of Hanno,undertaken 
by order of the republic of Carthage, As the fituation 
of that city, fo much nearer the Straits than Tyre, Alex¬ 
andria, and the other feats of ancient trade which have 
been mentioned, gave it more immediate accefs to the 
ocean j that cireumftance* together with the various fet- 
dements which the Carthaginians had made in different 
provinces of Spain, naturally fuggefted to them this tn* 
terprife, and afforded them the profpeft of confiderablc 
advantages from its fuccefs* The voyage of Haimo, in- 
ftead of invalidating, feems to confirm the juilnefs of the 
rcafons which have been given, why no firriilar attempt 
was made by the other commercial ftates in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 

NOTE LVL Sect. IV, p. 168, 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted 
Gonlklered this voyage of tire Phemcians as fabulous, Hero¬ 
dotus mentions a ci re urn fiance concerning it which feems 
to prove that it had really been performed, “ The Pbe- 
u nicians/* fays he, « affirmed that, in failing round 
A Africa, they had the fun on their right hand, which 
it to me appears not to be credible, though it may be 
^ deemed fo by others /'* Lib* iv, c. 44, This, it is 
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certain* inuft have happened. If they really accompli flic tl 
fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomy, however, was 
in that early period fo imperfeft, that it was by experience 
only that the Phenieians could come at the knowledge of 
thisfadbj they duril not, without this, have ventured to 
afTert what would have appeared to be an improbable fic¬ 
tion. Even after what they related, Herodotu^difbelievcd 
it* 

NOTE LV 1 L Sect. IV. p. 176. 

Notwithstanding this increafmg demand for the 
productions of India, it is remarkable, that during the 
fifteenth century fome commodities which are now the 
chief articles of importation from the Eaft, were either 
altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, the im¬ 
portation of which, at prefen t, far exceeds that of any 
other production of the Eafl, has not been in general ufe 
in any country of Europe, a full century % and yet, during 
that fhort period, from fome fingular caprice of tafte, or 
power of fafifion, the mfufion of a leaf brought from the 
far theft extremity of the earth, of which it is perhaps the 
higheft praiie to fay that it is innoxious, has become aL 
moil a necefbry of life, in feveral parts of‘Europe, and 
the paffion for it defeends from the moft elevated to the 
loweft orders in fociety, In 1785 it was computed that 
the whole quantity of tea imported into Europe from 
China was about nineteen millions of pounds, of which 
it is conjcdturcd that twelve millions were confumed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it. 
Dodfley’s Animal Regifier for 1784 and 1785, 

In 1789 twenty-one millions of pounds were imported. 
I he procelaiu of China, now as common in many parts 
of Europe as if it were of domeftic manufacture, was 

t known to the ancients. Marco Polo is the firft 

among 
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among the moderns who mentions it. The Fortuguefe 
began to import it not long after their fir ft voyage to 
China, A. D. 1517 5 but it was a considerable time before 
the ufe of it became extenfive. 


NOTE LVIII. Sect. III. p. 200. 

According to all the writers of antiquity, the In¬ 
dians are faid to be divided into feven tribes or cafts. 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. Sec. Diod. Sicul. lib. ji, 
p. 153, &c. Arrian. Indie, c. 10: They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by confidering fome of the fub- 
divifions of the cafts, as if they had been a diftindt in¬ 
dependent order. But that they were no more than 
four original calls, we learn from the concurring tes¬ 
timony of the hefl-informed modern travellers. A 
moft diftiudt account of tliefe we have in “ La Porte 
ii Ouverte, ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie, des 
ii Mceurs, de la Religion, et du Service des Brahmines, 
« cjui demeurent fur les Coftes de Choromandel,” &c, 
This was compiled before the middle of laft century, 
by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch factory at 
Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an intelligent 
Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the man¬ 
ners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and 
extenfive than was known to Europeans prior to the 
late tranflations from the Sanlkreet language, I men¬ 
tion this book, becaufe it feems to be lefs known than 
it deferves to be. There remains now no doubt with re- 
fpe£l either to the number or the functions of the 
cafts, as both are afeertained from the moft ancient anti 
facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the ac¬ 
counts of their own inftitutions, given by Brahmins emi¬ 
nent for their learning. According to them, die different 
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caffs proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of 
the creation under the Supreme Power, in the follow¬ 
ing manner, which efiablifhes both the rank which they 
were to hold, and the office which they were required 
to perform. 

The Brahmin, from the mouth (wifdom): To pray, td' 
read, to in ft ru £t. 

The Chehetree , from the arms (ftrength) : to draw the 
' bow, to fight, to govern. 

The Bice, from the belly or thighs (nourishment): To 
provide the neceffaries of life by agriculture and 
traffic. 

The Sender, from the feet (fubjeftion): To labour, to 
Serve,; 

Tils preferibed occupations of all tliefe daffies are 
pflentiid in a well regulated flute. Subordinate to 
them is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated Bar- 
run Sunk nr, fuppofed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
union between perfons of different caffs; Thefe are 
mo Illy dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvt. and xeix. This 
adventitious caff is not mentioned, as far as I know, by 
any European author. The diftinction was too nice 
to be obferved by them, and they feem to confider the 
members of this caff as belonging to the Boeder. Be¬ 
sides thefe ackr.ovriedged caffs, there is a race of un- 
happy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
Parian , and in other parts of India, Chandalns . Thefe 
are outcaffs from their original order, who by their 
mifcondufl, have forfeited all the privileges of it. 
Their condition is, undoubtedly, the loweft degradation 
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human nature. No perfon of any caft will have 
the lead communication with them, Sonncrat, tom. i. 
p, gj, 56. If a Pariar approach a Nay, i. e- a warrior 
01 iiigh call, on the Malabar coaft, he may put him to 
death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered 
as defiled even by their Ihadow palling over tnem, and 
cannot be ufed until they are purified. Aycen Akberv 
vol. iii, p. 245,. It is aim oft impoftible for words to 
exprefs the fen fat Ion of vllenefs that the name of Pariar 
or Chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Erery 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inllitutions of his 
caft finks into his degraded fituation. This it is which 
renders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to tiie inftitu- 
tions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is, to them, 
the lofs of all human comfort and refp eel ability ; and is 
a punitliment, beyond compart fon, more fevere than ex¬ 
communication in the molt triumphant period of Papal 
power. 

The four original calls are named, and their functions 
deferibed in the Mahabarat, the moil ancient book of 
the Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with 
which Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat- 
Geeta, p. 130. The fame diftia&ion of calls was known 
to" the author of Heeto-pades, another work of con- 
fiderable antiquity, translated from the Sanikreet, p. 25 1 . 

The mention of one circumftance refpecting the 
diftin&ion of cafts has been omitted in the text. 
Though the line of reparation be fo drawn, as to render 
the afeent from an inferior to a higher caft abfolutcly 
iropoUible, and it would be regarded as a mo ft enormous 
impiety, if one in a lower order fliould prefume to 
perform any function belonging to thofe of a fuperior 
cafl; yet in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfons of a high clafs to exercife feme of 
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the occupations allotted to a clafs below their own, 
without lofmg their cart by doing fo* Fref. of Pundits 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. loo. Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the fervice of their 
princes, not only as miniflers of fiate, Orme’s Frag- 
merits, p. 207. but in fubordinate ft at ions. Mod of 
the officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the 
founder of the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and 
fome of them Pundits or learned Brahmins, Ibid, p. 97* 
Hurry Punt and Purferam Bhow, who commanded the 
Mahratta forces, which a£ted in conjunction with the 
army of Lord Conwallis again ft Tippoo Saib, were 
Brahmins- Many feapoys in the fervice of the Eaft India 
Company, particularly in the Bengal prefideney are of 
the Brahmin call. 

Another fact concerning the calls deferves notice. 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in fome 
years, to more than 150,000, vifit the Pagoda of Jug¬ 
gernaut in Onfia, (one of the moft ancient and mod 
revered places of Hindoo worfidp,) at the time of 
the annual fefHval in honour of the deity to whom the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four cafts 
are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar of the 
idol, and featnig themfelves without diftin&ion, eat indif- 
criminate of tire fame food. This fee ms to indicate fome 
remembrance of a ftate prior to the inftitutions of calls 
when all men were con fide red as equal, I have sot 
fuch information as enables me to account for a pra£tice 
fo repugnant to the firft ideas and principles of the 
Hindoos, either facred or civil, Bernier, tom. ii. p. 102* 
Tavernier, book ii. c. 9. Anquetii Difc. Prelim, p, 8j, 
Sketches, p, 96, 

Some bf my readers muft have obferved, that I have 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indian devotees, 

to 
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to all of whom European writers gave the appellation 
of Faquirs ; a name by which the Mahomedans dif- 
tinguilh fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious hiftitutions 
of the Hindoos, did not render it neeefikry that I fhould 
con fid er the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their num¬ 
ber, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating 
penances which they voluntarily undergo, and the high 
opinion which the people entertain of their fanclity, 
have ftruck all travellers who had vifited India, and 
their deferiptions of them are well known. The power¬ 
ful influence of enthufiafm, the love of diftiinftion, 
and the defire of obtaining fome portion of that reve¬ 
rence and thofe honours which the Brahmins are bom 
to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary things 
which they do and fulfer. One particular concerning 
them merits notice. This order of devotees appears to 
have been very ancient in India. The defeription of 
the Germar.i, which Strabo takes from Megafthenes, 
applies, almoft in every circumftance, to the modern 
Faquirs. Lib, XV, p. 1040- 


NOTE LIX. p. 202. 

What I have aflertecl in the text is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who 
'have feen much of India, and who obferved all they faw 
with a difeerning eye, that the ccnquefts both of the 
Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had fome effedt 
upon the manners and cuftoms of the natives. They 
imagine that the drefs whicli the Hindoos now wear, 
the turban, the jumniah, and long drawers, is an imitation 
of that worn by their Mahomed cm conquerors. The 
ancient drefs of die Indians, as deferibed by Arrian, 
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Hifl. Indie. c. 16, was a muffin cloth thrown loofely 
about their (boulders, a muflin firirt reaching to the middle 
©f the leg, and their beards were dyed various colours * 
which is not the fame with that ufed at prefent, The 
cuftom of feeluding women, and the flridtnefs with 
which they are confined, is likewife fuppofed to have 
been introduced by the Mahomedans* This fuppofition is- 
in fome meafure confirmed by the drama of Sancomala* 
tranfiated from the Sanfkreet. In that play, feveral fe¬ 
male charafters arc introduced, who mingle in fociety, 
ami converfe as freely with men, as women are accuf- 
tpmed to do in Europe, The author, we may prefume, 
deferibes. the manners, and adheres to the cnflioms of 
his own age. But while I mention this remark, it is 
proper, likewife, to nbfeivc, that, from a paiTage in Strabo, 
there is reafon to think* that in the age of Alexander 
die Great, women in India were guarded with the fame 
jealous attention as at prefent, u When their princes/' 
(fays he, copying Megafthenes,) tc fet out upon a public 
|junt, they are accompanied by a number of their wo- 
“ men, but along the road in which they travel, ropes 
axe llretched on each fide, and if any man approach 
C€ near to them, he is inftantly put to death.” Lib* xv, 
p- 1037* A. In fome parts of India, where the original 
manners of the people may be fuppofed to fubfift in 
greateft purity, particularly in the high country towards 
the fources of the Indus, women of rank re fide in private 
apartments, fecluded from facieiy, Forfter’s Travels* 
voL i* p. 228. Women even of the Brahmin call ap¬ 
pear in the ftrects without a veil and it is only, as I 
am informed, in the houfes of perfons of high rank or 
great opulence that a diftin£t ; quarter or hatam is al¬ 
lotted to the women. The influence of European maiw 
ners begin to be apparent among the Hindoos who re- 
fide in the town of Calcutta, Some of them drive 
s^bout in Ejsglifh chariots, fit upon chairs, and fur A . 
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nifli tlieir honfes with mirrors* Many circum[lances 
might be mentioned, were this the proper place, which* 
jt is probable, will contribute to the progreft of this 
fjpirit of imitation* 


NOTE LX. p. 203; 

It is amufing'to obferve how exactly the ideas of an 
intelligent Afiatic coincide with thofe of the Europeans 
on this fubje£L u In reflefting, fays he, upon the po- 
i£ verty of Turan [the countries beyond die Ox us] and 
(( Arabia, I was at fir ft at a lofs to affign a reafon why 
u thefc countries luivb never been able to retain wealth, 
* c whilft, on the contrary, it is daily increafing in Indoftm, 
u Timour carried into Turan the riches of Turkey, 
V Pcrfia, and Indoftan, but they are all diffipated ; and, 
" during the reigns of the ftnir fiift Caliphs, Turkey, 
f tf Perfia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, 
“ were their tributaries; but ft ill they were not rich* 
£t It is evident, then, that this difFipation of the riches 
<f of a ftate, mu ft have happened either from extraor- 
dinary drains, or from fame defe£l in the government* 
« Indoftan has been frequently plundered by foreign in-' 
« vaders, and not one of its kings ever gained for it 
** any acquifition of wealth \ neither has the country 
many mines of gold and lllver, and yet Indoftan 
u abounds in money and every other kind of wealth, 
f* The abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to 
** the large importation of gold and fiver in the Ihips 
4t of Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring 
< e ready money in' exchange for die manufactures and 
f* natural prod unions of the country. If this is not 
f f ;he caufc Qf the pvofperous ft ate of Indoftan, it mu ft 
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tf he owing to the peculiar blefling of God*'* Memoirs 
of Kojeh Abdul-kureem* a Caihmeerian of dlftindlion* 
f. 4 Z. 


NOTE LXI, p. tag. 

That tlic monarchy of India were the foie proprie¬ 
tors of bud, is averted in moil explicit terms by bhq 
ancients- The people* (fay they,) pay a land-tax to their 
kings* becaufe the whole kingdom is regal property, 
Strabo, lib xv* p. 1030. A. Diod, Sicul- lib, iif p. 153. 
fhis was not peculiar to India, In all the great mo¬ 
narchies oi the Halt, the foie property of laiidfeems to be 
veiled in -the foyereign as lord paramount* Accord¬ 
ing to Chardin* this is the flute of property in PerGa, 
and lands were let by the monarch to the farmers 
who cultivated them, on conditions nearly refembling 
thofe granted to the Indian Ryots* Voyages* tom, iii. 

P* 339 ? ^ c * 4 to * M. Volney gives a fimilar account 
of the tenure by which lands are held in one of the 
great provinces of the Turkifh empire- Voy* en Syrie, 
bee. tom, ii, p. 36^, &c* I he precife mode, hpwever, 
in which the Ryots of Indoflan held their pofleffions, is 
a circumffance in its ancient political coiiftitution* with 
refpecl to which gentlemen of fuperior difeernment, who 
have reGded long in the country, and filled fome of the 
high eft ftations in government, have formed very differ¬ 
ent opinions* Some have imagined that grants of land 
were made by the fovereign to villages or fmall com¬ 
munities* the inhabitants of which* under the direc¬ 
tion of their own chiefs or heads-men, laboured it In. 
common, and divided the produce of it among them in 
certain proportions, Defcript. de Find- par AL Ber¬ 
noulli, tom* Yu 223, &c. Others maintain, that the pro- 
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perty of land has been transferred from the crown to 
hereditary officers of great eminence and power* deno¬ 
minated Zemindars , who collect the rents from the Ryots* 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend* 
that the office of the Zemindars is temporary and mi- 
nifterial, that they are .merely collectors of revenue* re ¬ 
moveable at pleafure* and the tenure by which the Ryots 
hold their pofTeffions is derived immediately from the 
{bvcrdgm This hft opinion is fupported with great 
ability by Mr, Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zt mindary tenures in the landed property of Ben¬ 
gal* &c. This queftion flill continues to be agitated 
in Bengal, and fuch plaufible arguments have been pro¬ 
duced in fupport of the different opinions* that although 
it be a point extremely mterefting, as the future fyftem _ 
of Britiih finance in India appears likely to hinge, in 
an effential degree* upon it* perfons well acquainted with 
the Hate of India* have not been able to form a final 
and fatisfaftory opinion on this fubjedh Captain Kirk¬ 
patrick’s Introd* to the Infiitutcs of Ghazan Khan* 
New Afiatic Mifcell. N° XL p^ijo. Though the fenti- 
ments of the Committee of Revenue* compofed of per- 
fons eminent for their abilities, lean to a conclufion againft 
the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the foil* yet 
the Supreme Council, in the year 1786* declined* for 
good reafons* to give any decisive judgment on a fub- 
jc£t of fuch magnitude,—This note was font to the prefer 
before I had it in my power to perufe Mr, Roufe’s 
ingenious and bflruitive Differlatiqn concerning the 
landed property of Bengal. In it be adopts an opinion 
contrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that 
candour and liberality of fentimerit which are always 
confpicuous where there is no other objedl in view but 
the difeovery of truth* that the Zemindars of Bengal pot- 
fefs their landed property by hereditary right. Were I pof- 
feffed of fuch knowledge either of the Bate of India, or 

Of 
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of the fyftem ofadminiftration eftabhfhed there, as wou-H 
Ue requifite for comparing thefe different theories, and 
determining which of them merits the preference, the 
fubject of my refearches does not render it neceffary to 
enter into fuch a dtfquifition. I imagine, however, 
that the (late of landed property in India might be 
greatly illu ft rated by an accurate companion of it 
with the nature of feudal tenures; and I apprehend 
that there might be traced there a fucceffion of changes 
taking place in much the fame order as has been ob- 
ferved in Europe, from which it might appear, that 
the pofleflioa of land was granted at firft during plea- 
fare, afterwards for life, and at length became per¬ 
petual and hereditary property. Rut even under this Jaft 
form, when land is acquired either by pur chafe or in¬ 
heritance, the manner in which the right of property 
is confirmed and rendered complete, in Europe by a 
Charter, in India by a Sunmtd from the fovereign, (corns 
to point out what was its original date. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te¬ 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly referable the 
defeription which I have given of them. Their Rate, 
we learn from the accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race 
of men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
ancient Greet and Roman writers, wliofe acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfect, re- 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land 
as the general average of rent paid to the fovereign* 
Upon the authority of a popular author who flourifhed 
m India prior to the Chriltian ter a, we may conclude 
that the fixth part of the peopled income was, hi his time* 
the ufual portion of the fovereign. Sacontala, V. 
p* 53* It is now known that what the fovereign re¬ 
ceives from land varies greatly in different parts of the 
country, and is regulated by the fertility or harrennefa 
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hf the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance 
or fcarcity of water, and many other obvious circuirt- 
iknces. By the account given of it, I fliou-ld imagine 
that, in feme diftrifts, k has been raifed beyond its 
due proportion. One circumftance with refpedt to the 
ad mini ft ration o£ revenue in Bengal merits notice, as it 
redounds to the honour of the emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occaiioned 
to celebrate. A general and regular afieffeaent of re* 
venue in Bengal was formed in. his reign. All the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each Inhabit* 
ant and of each village afeemined, A regular gra* 
elation of accounts was eftablifhed. The rents of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 
being collected together, formed the account of a village; 
the rents of feveral villages being next collected Into one 
view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of 
a diffrifit, and the fum total of the rents of all the 
diftri&s in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
of the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of Jaffeer Ali Cawn, A. D. * 757 * 
annual amount of revenue, and the modes of levying it, 
continued with little variation. But in order to raife the 
ftim which he had ftipulated to pay the Englifh on his ele¬ 
vation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akber; 
many new modes of aflefimejit were introduced, and ex* 
a£Uons multiplied. 


NOTE LXIL p. 211. 

I shall mention only one inllancc of their attention 
to this ufeful regulation of police, Lahore, in the 
Punjab, k diihnt from Agra, the ancient capital of In- 
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doftan, five hundred miles. Along each fide of the road 
between thefe two great cities, there is planted a con- 
tinned row of fhad\ trees* forming an avenue, to which 
(whether we confider its extent* its beauty* or utility in a 
hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in any country* 
RenneU's Memoir* p« 69* 


NOTE LXIIL p . 2 i S . 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government 
of Akber in a point of view more advantageous* than 
by contrafting it with the conduit of other Mahomed an 
princes. In no country did this contrail ever appear 
more {hiking than in India* In the thousandth year 
of the Chriftian sera* Mahmud of Ghazxia* to whofe 
dominion weie fubje£led the fame countries which 
formed the ancient kingdom of Baftria* invaded In- 
d oft an* Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and defolatiom The moll celebrated Pagodas* 
the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mag¬ 
nificence, were deftroyed* the mSnifters of religion were 
maflacred* and with und i ft ingui filing ferocity the coun¬ 
try was laid watte* and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years after, Mahmud* Timur* 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned his 
irrefiftible arms agamft Indoftan j and though born in 
an age more improved, he not only equalled* but often 
fo far furpaffed the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juftly branded with the odious name of the Deftroy- 
11 ing Prince,* * which was given to him by the Hin¬ 
doos, the undeferving vidtims of his rage* A rapid 
but {linking defeription of their devallations may be 
found in Mr. Orme’s Diflertation on tire Eftabliftiments 
made by the Mahomedati conquerors in Indoftan* A 
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more full account of them is given by Mr, Gibbon, 
vol. Vi p, 646 . vol, vl. p. 339? P|- The arrogant 
contempt with which bigotted Mahomedans view all 
the nations who have not embraced the religion of the 
prophet will account for the unrelenting rigour of Mah¬ 
mud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en¬ 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation 
with which Akber governed his fubjefls. What iin- 
preifion the mild adminiftration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful letter of JefT- 
want Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, his 
fanatical and perfeeuting fucceffor, “ Your royal an- 
« ceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, eon- 
* c duaed the affairs of this empire in equity and firm 
« fecurity for the fpace of fifty-two years, preferving 
« every tribe of men in eafe and happlnefs; whether 
** they were followers of Jefus, or of Moles, of David, 
u or of Mahomed ; were they Brahmins, were they of 
“ the fe£l of Dharians, which denies the eternity of 
matter, or of that which aferibes the exiftenee of the 
« world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- 
*t nance and favour 5 infomuch that his people, in gra¬ 
ft titude for the indiferiminate protection which he af- 
« forded them, diftiriguifhed him by the appellation of 
« Juggot Grow) Guardian of Mankind,——If your 
« Majcfty places any faith in thofe books, by difiindtion 
« called divine, you will there be inftru&ed that God 
is the God of all mankind, not the God of Maho- 
f f me dans alone. The Pagan and the MufTulman are 
14 equally in his prefence. Difltndlions of colours are 
« of his ordination. It is He who gives exiftenee* 
H In your temples, to his Name, the voice Is raifed in 
* c prayer 5 in a houfe of images, where the bell is 
“ fhaken, ftill He is the object of adoration. To vilify 
« the religion and cuftoms of other men, is to fet at 
* naught the pleafure of the Almighty. When we de- 
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face a picture, we naturally incur the refentment of 
l( the painter \ and juftly has the poet laid* « Presume 
* c not to arraign or to fcrutinize the various works of 
t£ Power Divine/’ For this valuable communication 
we are indebted to Mr.Orme. Fragments, notes, p. xcvtu 
I have been allured by a gentleman who has read this 
letter in the original* that the tranflation is not only faith¬ 
ful but elegant. 


NOTE LXIV. p. 

I have not attempted a defcription of any fubterrane* 
ous excavations but thofe of Elephanta, becaufe none of 
them have been fo often vifited* or fo carefully infpedted. 
In feveral parts of India, there are, however, Ihipendous 
works of a fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence 
of the excavations in the Ill and of Salfetta are fuch, that 
the artift employed by Governor Boon to make drawings 
of them, aflerted that it would require the labour of 
forty thouland men for Forty years to finifh them, Ar- 
chneologia, voL vii. p, 336. Loofe as this mode of efti- 
matron may be, it conveys an idea of the impreflion 
which the view of them made upon Ms mind. The Pa¬ 
godas of El lore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad, are 
likewife hewn out of the folicl rock, and if they do not 
equal thofe of Elephant a and Salfetta in magnitude, they 
furpafs them far in tjheir extent and number. M. The- 
venot, who firft gave any defcription of tliefe fingular 
manfions, afiem, that for above two leagues all around 
the mountain nothing is to be feea but Pagodas. Voy, 
part Hi. chap. 44* They were examined at greater leifure 
and with more attention by M. Anquetil du Perron ; 
but as his long deferij tion of them is not accompanied 
with any plan or drawing, 1 cannot convey a diftindt 
9 idea 
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idea of the whole* It is evident, however, that they are 
the works of a powerful people , and among the innu¬ 
merable figures in fculpture with which the walls are 
covered, all the prefent objefts of Hindoo worilup may 
be diftinguUhcd. Zend-avefta. Difc, Prelim* p, 233. 
There are remarkable excavations in a Mountain at Mava*- 
liputam near Sadras. This mountain is well known on 
the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas: 
A good defcrlption of the works there which are magni¬ 
ficent and of high antiquity is given. Afmt. Refearches* 
vol* i. p. 145, Many other inftances of fimilar works 
might be produced if it were neceflary. What I have 
afferted, p, 325. concerning the elegance of fome of the 
ornaments in Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel 
Call, chief engineer at Madras, who urges this as a proof 
of the early and high civilization of the Indians, ** It 
may fafely be pronounced,’ fays he, £C that no part 
« of the world has more marks of antiquity for arts, 
feiences, and civilization, than the peninfula of India, 
« from the Ganges to Cape Comorin, I think die 
« carvings on feme of the Pagodas and Choultries, as 
« well as the grandeur oi : the work, exceeds any thing 
<* executed now-a-days, not only for the delicacy of the 
« chifel, but the expence or conftrufiion, confidering, in 
u m^ny inftances, to what diftances the component parts 
« were carried, and to what heights railed/' Philofo- 
phical Tranfaiftions, vohlxih p, 354, I am happy to 
find my idea, that the fir ft temples erefled by the Hin¬ 
doos were formed upon the model of thofe caverns in 
which the rites of religion were originally celebrated, 
confirmed and more fully unfolded by Mr, Hodges* In 
a fbort dtflemtion on die primitive ftandard, or prototype 
of the different ftyles of architecture, viz* the Egyptian, 
Hindoo, Moorifh, Gothic, and Chinefe, he has examined 
and ill ultra ted that curious fubjeft with great ingenuity. 
Travels in India, p* 63—77. 
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NOTE LXV. p 229. 

India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubflances 
which dye the molt admirable colours. That the Indicum 
which produced the beautiful blue colour, is the fame 
with the Indigo of the modems, we may conclude not 
only from the refemblance of the name, and the fimilarity 
of the effc£b, but from the defeription given by Pliny in 
the paffage which I have quoted in the text. He knew 
that it was a preparation of a vegetable fubflance, though 
he was ill-informed both concerning the plant ilfelf, and 
the procefs by which it was fitted for ufe 5 which will 
not appear furprifing, when we recollect the account 
formerly given of the ftrange ignorance of the ancients 
with refpe£t to the origin and preparation of filk. From 
the colour of Indigo, in the form in which it was im¬ 
ported, it is denominated by fome authors, Airamentum 
Indicum y and Indicum Nigrum y Salmaf, Exercit, p. I So, 
and is mentioned under the lafl of thefe names, among 
the articles of importation front India, PeripL Mar. 
Erythr* p, 22, The colour of the modern Indigo, when 
undiluted, ic fern hies that of the ancient Indicum, being 
fo intenfdy coloured as to appear black. Delaval’s Ex- 
perim. Inquiry into the Caufe of the Changes of Colours, 
Pref. p. xxiii. Indigo is the principal dye-ftuff ufed by 
the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated in that 
ifland 1 but the mode of preparing it differs from that 
which is common among the people of Indofian. Marf- 
dem Hifh of Sumatra, p. 77. There has been lately 
found in the Circar of Rajamundry a [new fpeeies of In¬ 
digo, denominated the Tree Indigo f which, as it grows 
wild and in great abundance, promiles to be a difeovery 
of confiderable ufe; Oriental Repertory, No. L p. 39, See . 
The Gum Lacca, ufed in dying a red colour, was likewife 
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Jen own to the ancients* and by the fame name which it 
now bears- Salamaf. Exercit. p- 8to. This valuable 
fubftauce, of fuch extendve utility in painting* dying, 
japanning* varnifliing, and in the manufacture o£ fealing- 
wax, is the produtlion of a very minute infe£t. Thefe 
infeOs fix them Cel ves upon the fucculent extremities of 
the branches of certain trees* and are food glued to the 
place on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumula* 
tion of which forms a complete cell for each infe£l, which 
is the tomb of the parent, and the birth- place of its ofF- 
fpritig. This glutinous fubllance, with which the branches 
of trees are entirely covered* is the Gum-iacca. An account 
of its formation, nature* and ufe, is given in the Philofi 
T.ranL voL Ixxi part in p- 374. m a concife, accurate, and 
fatisfactory manner- Some curious obfeivations upon 
this Infedl are publlfticd by Mr, Roxburgh* who cultivates 
the ftudy of Natural Hiftory in India with great afiiduity 
and fuccefs Afiatic Rcfcarcheg* voh ii. p. 361. It is 
remarkable that Ctefias feems to have received an account 
tolerably diftiiidi of the infeft by which the Gama- 3;tcca 
is produced, and celebrates the beauty of the oiour 
which it dyes. Exeerpta ex Indie, ad calc* Herodot. 
edit. Wefieling, p.830. Indian ffiyewvtezt'hs ancient 
name of thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the fine 
red, which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. Salmafi ib. p. 810. From their 
dying cotton fluffs with different colours, it is evident diat 
the ancient Indians muff have made feme con fid era blc 
profi c ie ncy in chemical ktudwledge. PI iny, 1 sb. xxxv. c - ii* 
§42. gives an account of this art as far as it was known 
anciently- It is preciiely the fame with that now prac- 
eifed in calllco-printing. 
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NOTE LXVI. p. 240, 

As Sanfkrect literature is altogether a new acquifitiot* 
to Europe* Baghvat-Geeta* the firft tranflation from that 
language, having been publifhed fo late as A, D. 1785! it 
is intimately connected with the fubjedt of my inquiries, 
and may afford entertainment to fbme of my readers, 
after having reviewed in the text, with a greater degree of 
critical attention, the two Sanficreet works molt worthy of 
notice, to give here a fuccinct account of other compofi- 
tions in that tongue with which we have been made 
acquainted. The extenfive ufe of the SanGcreet language 
is a circum fiance which merits particular attention. “ The 
tc grand fource of Indian literature/ 3 (fays Mr. Hallied, 
the firft Englishman who acquired the knowledge of San- 
ikreet,} u the parent of aim oft every diale £t from the 
€< Perfian gulf to the China feas* is the Sanfkreet, a lan- 
i€ guage °f the mo ft venerable and unfathomable anti- 
“ quity j which, although* at prefent* ftiut up in the 
u libraries of Brahmins* and appropriated foleiy to the 
** records of their religion, appears to have been current 
ff over mo ft of the Oriental world ; and traces of its orU 
ginal extent may ft ill be difeovered in alma ft every dif- 
u trict of Afia. I have been often aftoniihed to find the 
<c fimilitude of Sanfkreet words with tlxofe of Perfian 
€t and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek j and 
* c thofe not in technical and metaphorical terms* which the 
4€ mutuation of refined arts and improved manners might 
have occafionally introduced, but in the ground-woik 
** of language, in monofyllables* in the names of numbers, 
** and the appellations of fuch things as would be firft 
u aiferiminated on the immediate dawn of civilization* 
[ he Tefemblanee which may be obferved ill the charac- 
u tors on the medals and fig nets of various diftrldis of 
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* c Afia, the light which they reciprocally reflect upon 
" each other, and tlie general analogy which they all bear 
« to the fame grand prototype, afford another ample 
field for curio fity* The coins of A flam, Napaul, Cafh- 
* f mcere, and many other kingdoms, are all (tamped with 
« Sanikreet characters, and moftly contain allu(ions to 
u the old Sanfkreet mythology. The fame conformity 
« I have obferved on the impreffion of teals from Rootan 
« and Thibet, A collateral inference may likewife be 
« deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the Sanf- 
kreet alphabet, fo very different from that of any 
w other quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode 
€< of combination (till exiffs in the greateft part of the 
« Eaft, from the Indus to Pegu, in dialects now appa- 
“ rently unconnected, and in characters completely dif- 
« fimikr v and it is a forcible argument that they are 
u all derived from the iame fource, Another channel 
of fpeculation prefents itfelf in the names of perfons 
« and places, of titles and dignities, which are open to 
a general notice, and in which, to the farthdt limits of 
« Afia, may be found manifeft traces of the Sanfkreet/' 
Preface to the Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3, 
After this curious account of the Sanikreet tongue, I 
proceed to enumerate the works which have been tranf* 
lated from it, befides the two mentioned in the text.— 
j. To Mr. Wilkins we are indebted for Heeto-pades or 
Amicable JS yiruBm, in a ftries of conne&ed fables, inter- 
fperfed with moral, prudential and political maxims* 
This work is in fuch high efteem throughout the Eaft, that 
it has been tranfiated into every language fpoken there. It 
did not efcape the notice of the emperor Akber, attentive 
to every thing that could contribute to promote ufeful 
knowledge. He direftedhis Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it 
into a flyle fulted to all capacities, and to ill ultrate the 
obfeure pafTages in it, which he accordingly did, and 
gave it the title of, "The Criterion of Wijdonu At length, 
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thefc fables made their way into Europe, and have been 
circulated there with additions and alterations, under the 
names of Pilpay and Efop, Many of the Sanfkreet 
apologues are ingenious and beautiful,and have been copied 
or imitated by the fabulifts of other nations, Butin 
fome of them the chara£lers of the animals introduced 
are very ill fuftallied; to defer!be a tyger as extremely 
devout, and pradtifmg charity, and other religious duties, 
p. 16. or an old moufe well read in the Neetei Saflras, L e, 
Sy llenis of morality and policy, p. 24 : a cat reading re¬ 
ligious books, p. 35, &c. difeovers^a want of tafte, and 
an inattention to propriety. Many of the moral fayings, 
if eonfidered as detached maxims, are founded upon a 
thorough knowledge of life and manners, and convey 
iiiftraflaop with elegant Simplicity. J 3 ut the attempt 
of the author to forjjja his work into a conneOed feries of 
fables, Snd his mode of interweaving with them fuch a 
number of moral reflections in profe and in verfe, renders 
the ftriiCLu’e of the whole fo artificial that the petufal of 
ibecomcs often unpleafant, Akbei was fo fenfible of 
this, that, among other iniiruCfions, he advifes his Vizier 
to abridge the long digrdlions in that work. By thefe 
fLpclures it is far from my intention to detract in the 
fmalJkft degree from the merit of Mr. Wilkins- His 
country is much indebted to him for haying opened a 
new fource of fcience and tafte. The celebrity of the 
Hecto-pades, as well as its intruific merit, notwithfland- 
ing the defers which I have mentioned, juftify liis 
choicb of it, as a work worthy of being made known to 
Europe in its original form. From reading this and Ida 
other truncations, no man will refufe him the praife, to 
which he modeftiy confines his pretenflons, « of having 
di, r rn a picture which.we luppofc to be a true like- 
tc nefs, although we are unacquainted with the original-V 
Er.;L p. xiv.—2, In the firft Number of the New A(iatic 
Milcellany, we have a tianflation of a celebrated corapoJi^ 
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tion in the Eaft, known by the title of the Five Gems* 
It confiits of ftan^as by five poets who attended the 
court of Abiffura, King of Bengal. Some of thefe ftanzas 
are Ample and eIegauL-^-3. An ode tranflated from W ulU j 
in which that extravagance of fancy, and thofe far fetched 
and unnatural conceits, which fo often difguft Europeans 
with the poetical compofitions of the Eaft, abound too 
much. The editor has not informed us to whofe know¬ 
ledge of the Sanfkveet we are indebted for thefe two 
tranflations.—4. Some original grants of land, of very 
untie lit dates, translated by Mr. Wilkins. It may feem 
odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of property fhould 
be ranked among the literary compofitions of any people- 
But fo widely do the-manners of the Hindoos differ 
from thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words 
and claufes, in order to render a grant complete, and to 
guard agamft every thing that may invalidate it, the 
Pundit} feem to difpatehthe legal part of the deed with 
brevity, but, in a long preamble and condufion, make an 
extraordinary difplay of their own learning, eloquence, 
and powers of conipofition, both in profe and verfe. 
The preamble to one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the 
monarch who grants the land, in a bold drain of Eaftem 
exaggeration : * e When his innumerable army marched, 
the heavens were fo filled with the duft of their feet 
•« that the birds of the air could reft upon it .”— u His 
« elephants moved like walking mountains, and the earth 
« opprefled by their weight mouldered into duft.** It 
concludes with denouncing vengeance againft thofe who 
fhould venture to infringe this grant : u Riches and 
** the life of man are as tranfient as drops of water upon 
the deaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man I 
« do not attempt to deprive another of his property/* 
Afiatic Refearches, voL i. p. 123, &c* The other grant 
jwhtdi appears to be flill more ancient, is not lefs re¬ 
markable. Both were found engraved on plates of cop¬ 
per. 
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pen lb. p. & c -—The franflation of part of 

the Shaffer, published by Colonel Dow, in the year 1768* 
ought perhaps to have been fir ft mentioned. But as this 
tranftation was not made by him from the Sanfkreet, but 
taken from the mouth of a Brahmin* who explained the 
Shatter in Perftan* or in the vulgar language of Bengal, 
it will fall more properly under notice when we come to 
inquire into the flate of fcience among the Hindoos* than 
in this place* where we are endeavouring to give fome 
idea of their talie and compofitbn. 


NOTE LXVIL p. 249* 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the 
extravagant length of the four xras or periods of Indian 
chronology, it may be proper to give an account of them 
from Mr Rallied-s Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. xxxvi. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is Paid to have 
latted three million two hundred thoufand years * and they 
hold that the life of man was extended in that age to one 
hundred thoufand years* and that his ftature was twenty 
one cubits, 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third of mankind 
was corrupted) they fuppofe to have con filled of two 
million four hundred thoufand years, and that men lived 
to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3* The D<wapaar Jogue (in which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million fix hundred 
thoufand years , and tire life of man was then reduced 
to a thoufand years. 
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4. Ihe Collee Jague (in which all mankind arc cor* 
rupted, or rather lefiened, for that is the true meaning 
of Collee) is the prefent sera, which they fuppofe or¬ 
dained to fubhft tour hundred thoufand years, of which 
near five thoufand are already paft j and the life of man 
in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

If wc fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian 
chronology to be made by folar or even by lunar years 
nothing can be more extravagant in itfelf, or more re¬ 
pugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
world* founded on facred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts have been made by learned men* parti¬ 
cularly by Mp Bailly, in a very ingenious difiertation 
on that fubjedt, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to aacord fomewhat better with that of the Old Taft a - 
ment ; but as I could not explain the principles upon 
which he founds his concluftons, without entering into 
long and intricate difeuflions foreign from the fubjeft of 
this Di flirtation, and as I cannot affent to fome of his 
opinions* I /hall reft fatisfied with referring to his ’ 
Aftron. Indienne, Dife. Prelim, p. Ixxvii, and leave my 
readers to judge for themfelves, I am happy to obferve 
that a memoir on the Chronology of the Hindoos will 
be publifned in the Second Volume of the TranfadHons 
of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that fome learned 
member of that body will be able, from his acquaint¬ 
ance with the languages and hiflory of the country, to 
throw light upon a fubjedt which Its connection with re¬ 
ligion and feitnee renders extremely interefting. From 
one circumftance, however, which merits attention, we 
may conclude, that the information which we have hither¬ 
to received concerning the chronology of the Hindoos 
is very incorredt Wc have, as far as I know, only 
five original accounts of the different Jogues or scras of 
the Hindoos, The hrft is given by %L Roger, who 
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receded it from the Brahmins on the Coromandel coaft. 
According to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of one 
million feven li u n dred and t wen ty-ei gh t thou fan d ye ar s; 
the Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety* 
6 x thoufand years; the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun¬ 
dred and fixty four thoufand years. The duration of 
the CoIIee Jogue he does not fpecify. Porte Ouverte,. 
p* 179. The next is that of M. Bernier, who received k 
from the Brahmins of Benares* According to him, 
die duration of the Suttee Jogue was two million five 
hundred thoufand years; that of Tirtah Jogue one 
million two hundred thoufand years ; that of the Dwapaar 
Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-fpur thoufand years. 
Concerning the period of the Co! lee Jogue, he, likewife, 
is filent. Voyages, tom. ii. p* 160. The third is that 
of Colonel Dow, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
is a period of fourteen million of years; the Tirtah 
Jogue one million eighty thoufand ; the Dwapaar Jogue 
feventy two thoufand; and the Collee Jogue thirty-fix 
thoufand years. Hill, of Hind oft* vol* i. p. 2. The 
fourth account is that of M. de Gen til, who received 
it from the Brahmins of the Coromandel coaft, and as 
his information was acquired in the fame part of In¬ 
dia, and derived from the fame fource with that of M* 
Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. dc 
FAcadem. dcs Sciences pour 2772, tom. ii. part i, p. 176. 
The fifth is the account of Mr. Rallied, which I, have 
already given. From this difcrepancy, not only of the 
total numbers, but of ^ many of the articles in the dif¬ 
ferent accounts, it is manifeft that our information con- 
cerning Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as 
the whole fyftem of it is wild and fabulous. To me 
it appears highly probable. That when we under ft and 
more thoroughly the principles upon which tbefa£Utious 
reras or Jogue5 of the Hindoos have been formed, 
that we may be more able to reconcile their chrono¬ 
logy to the true mode of computing time, founded on 
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the authority of the Ole! Teftament % and may Hkewife 
find reafon to conclude, that the account given by their 
aftronomers of the fituation of the heavenly bodies at 
the beginning of the Collee Jogue, is not eftablifhed 
by aftual obfervation, but the refult of a retrofpe£Uve 
calculation. Whoever undertakes to inveftigate farther 
the chronology of the Hindoos, will derive great afltft- 
ance from a Memoir of Mr .Marfden on that fubjeft* 
in which lie has explained the nature of their year and 
the feveral seras in ufe among them, with much in¬ 
genuity and precifion- Philof. Tranfa£t, vol. Ixxx. part ii. 
p. 560* 

NOTE LXVHL p.,258. 

In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcicnce* 
particularly of their attention to agronomical obferva¬ 
tion* Their religion enjoins, that the four fides of a 
pagoda fhould face the four cardinal points. In order 
to execute this with ^accuracy, they take a method de¬ 
ferred by M. le Gentil, which difeovers a eonfider- 
able degree of fcience, He carefully examined the po- 
fition of one of their Pagodas, and found It to be per¬ 
fectly exa£L Voy. tom. i. p. 1^3. As feme of their 
Pagodas are very ancient, they mu ft have early attained 
fuch a portion of knowledge as was requifite for placing 
them properly. On the ceilings of Choultrysj and other 
ancient edifices, the twelve figns of the zodiac are often 
delineated * and from their refemblance to thofe which 
are now universally ufed, it is highly probable that the 
knowledge of thefe arbitrary fym bo Is was derived from 
the Eaft, Colonel Call has publifhed a drawing of the 
figns of the s zodiac, which he found on the ceiling of a 
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Choultry at Verdapettah, in the Madura country. PhiL 
Tranfaft, voLlxii. p. 353. I have a drawing of them in 
my pofTeffiort, differing from his in fome of the figures* 
but I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. 
Sir Robert Barker defcribes an obfervatory at Benares, 
which he vifited A- D. 1772. In it he found inftru- 
ments for agronomical observation, of very large dinien- 
fions, and conftrufted with great fkill and ingenuity. 
Of all thefe he has publilhed drawings. Phil. Tranfaft. 
vob Ixvii, p. 598. According to traditionary account, 
this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber. The 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpeftion, in order to deter¬ 
mine whether it was conftrufted by Akber, or erefted 
in fome more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that 
none hut Brahmins who underftood the Sanfkreet, and 
could confult tlie aftronomical tables written in that 
language; were capable of calculating eclipfes, P. Tief- 
fenthaler defcribes, in a very curfory manner, two oh- 
fervatories furaifhed with in ftru meats of extraordinary 
magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of 
Malwa. Beriionilli, tom. Lp, 316. 347. But thefc are 
modern ftmftures. 



Since the fir ft edition of the Hiflorical Difquifition 
was pubiifhed, the Souriak Sedclantam, or, according 
to a more cor reft orthography, the Surya Siddhanta, 
on the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian alironomy is founded, has been difeovered at J 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He immediately com- * 
municated this valuable work to Samuel Davis, Efq, who 
has favoured the world with a tranflation of feveral 
confiderable extrafts from it. 
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The Surya SiddhSnta is compofed hi the Sanfkreet 
language, and profeffes to Be a divine revelation, (as 
Abui Fazel had related, Ayeen Akbery, III. p. 8.) com¬ 
municated to mankind more than two millions of years 
ago, towards the clofe of the Sutty or Satya Jogue, 
the fir ft of the four fabulous ages into which the Hin¬ 
doo Mythologifls divide the period during which they 
fhppofe the world to have exifted. But when this 
accompaniment of fiction and extravagance is removed, 
there is left behind a very rational and elaborate fyf- 
tem of afttonoimcai calculation. From this Mr, Davis 
has fele&ed what relates to the calculation of Eclipfes, 
and has iiluftrated it with great ingenuity. The manner 
in which that fubject is treated has fo clofe an affini¬ 
ty to the methods formerly brought from India, and 
of which I have given forne account, as to confirm 
ftrongly the opinion that the Surya Siddhanta is the 
fource from which all the others are derived. How 
far the real date of this work may be afeertained from 
the rules and tables which it contains, will be more 
clearly eftablifhed when a tranflafion of the whole is 
pubiiffaed* In the mean time it Is evident, that what 
is already known with refpedt to thefe rules and tables, 
is extremely favourable to the hypothecs which af- 
eribes a very high antiquity to the Aftronomy of the 
Brahmins. 

The drcumftance, perhaps, moil worthy of atten¬ 
tion, in the Extrafts now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trlgnometry included in the Agronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta. Afiat. Refearch. ii. p, 24$, 
249, It may be {hewn that this fyftem is founded 
on certain Geometrical Theorems, which, though, mo* 
dem Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geome¬ 
tricians. 
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It is with pleafure, too, we obfcrve, that Mr. Davil 
lias in his pofTcflion feveral other ancient books of 
Hindoo aftronomy, and that there is reafon to ex¬ 
pert from him a tranflation of the whole Siirya Sid- 
dhanta* 

It mud be added, that we alfo learn from the fecond 
volume of the Afiatic Refearches, that fome veftiges 
of Algebraical calculation have been difcovered among 
the Brahmins ; particularly Rules for the folution of cer¬ 
tain Arithmetical queftions, with which it would feem 
that nothing but Algebra could have furnifhed them, 
Aliat. Refearch- ii. p, 468, note, 487. 495, 

My friend, Mr. ProfefTor Playfair, has examined that 
Extract from the Surya Siddhanta, which gives an ac¬ 
count of the ancient Hindoo Syftem of Trigonometry, 
and has difcovered the principles on which it is found¬ 
ed. It is with pleafure I announce, that the refult of 
this examination will be communicated foon to the 
Public, and will afford an additional proof of the ex¬ 
traordinary progrefs which the natives of India had early 
made hi the moft abftvufc fciences* 
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I N D E X. 


MlahahaJj the modern name of the ancient city of Palibothra* 
35* Account of this city by MegaftheneS, 35. Remarks of 
Major Rennell on this fubjefr, 308. ' ‘ * 

America, discovered by Chriftopher Columbus, 144, The 
Sail India trade a continual drain from its Silver mine?, 
i8o* Origin of the flave trade, 1S1. * Contrail between the 
natives of America, and of India, when fir ft diScovered, 183, 
The trade of Europe with each compared; 1 8 < 5 > Was 
obliged to be colonized in order to be improved, 187, Sup¬ 
plies Europe with its produds, in return for manufactures* 
18;* 

Antiocfsus the Great 9 his inroad iirto India, 309, 

Antoninas, Marcus, emperor, notices of an embaffy fent by him 
to die-emperor of China, 78- 

Antwerp, greatly enriched by becoming the Raplc of the Han- 
feat ic league, 159* 

Arabians > anciently great dealers in fptces from the Eoft, 
56. Great alterations effedted in their manners by the 
religion of Mahomet, 99. They conquer Egypt and 
Berlin, 100- A view of their commercial navigation, 101. 
Are the firtt who mention porcetane and tea, 103, Derived 
the knowledge of the mariners eempafs from Europe, 333, 
Make no fc tuple to plunder the caravans travelling to Mecca, 

35 *- 

Ariftotlc, his political advice to Alexander the great, 25* His 
juft deferiptipn of the Cafpian Sea, 3,15. Doubted the 
expediency of encouraging commerce in a well* regulated 
Rate, 317. 

Aromatics % why much ufedbv the ancients, 5^; 

Arrian, character of his Hi It 01 y of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, 21. His account of the commerce of 
the ancients, 61. Inquiry into his geographical knowledge 
of India, 65, Is the firft ancient writer who h$d any 
knowkdge of the Eaftern coaft of the great peninfula of 
India. 66* His account of Alexander’s Indian fleet cor¬ 
roborated, 297. Character of his Indian hiftory, ihiJ m His 
account of the Cafpian fea, 314* The places mentioned in 
his peripluscompared with modern fituautms and names, 321* 
326. 

Arts $n 4 Sciences* where firfl cultivated, 2* 

Ajhejlos^ its extravagant price among the Romans, 31S. 

Ajtrcnom^ teitimonies of the great proficiency of the 1 ndoftans 
in, 248. 

Augjhurg, greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian com- 
modi ties, 140* 

JuguJIus* emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman Province, 
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Ayetn Jlbery, account of the mutual intcrcouvfe of the 
Eaft .Indians by water, from, 297. See Sanjkreet litera¬ 
ture. 

B 

Babehnandel, derivation of the name, 310. . 

Ea 3 ria ,rife of the kingdom of, and its acquifitions in India, 37, 
Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 37 * 3 I( V , 

Bash-vat Geta, the pure theology taught in that poem, 

Baillyl M. his examination into the antiquity of aftronomy in 

Bank of Venice, the itft eflabli foment of that kind formed m 

Barygaza, a^confiderable emporium on the coatl of ancient In« 
dia, its fituation afcertained, 61. 

Baffora, the city of, founded by the Caliph Omar, 100. 
Benares, the peculiar feat of Indoftan fcience and literature, 2 , 5 /■ 
Account of the obfervatory there, 382. 

Berenice, the city of, founded to facilitate the trade between 
Alexandria and India, 39. - 

Bernier, M. his account of the Indian chronology, 350. i 
Bijore, inhabited by a tribe defeended from a colony left tjeitf 

by Alexander the Great, 302. , 

Bod Jam Eaft India (hip, remarkable fpeedy voyage of, from 
Port fmouth to Madras, 316* ... 

Brahmins, in India, their facred rights and high privileges 20?. 
Inquirv into the (late of fcientific knowledge among them, 
24 t 'Their religious hierarchy and worihip, 258. I heir 
great learning taught them a theology fupenor to the popular 

LcrlUtion, 274. Their doflnnes coincide with the tenet* 
o/the Stoical School, 280. Studioufiy concealed religious 

truths from the people, 284 . , 

Brute* the information his travels afford concerning the maritime 

expeditions of king Solomon, 9, | 

Bruges, made the ftaple of the trade of the Hanfeatic league, 

:to Is greatly enriched, 139. „ 

Bin run Sunhr, a clafs among the Hindoos, defcribcd, 358. 
Byzantine hiilorians, acharafUr of, ioj. 


Cafa, l he great trade carried on there, 339. 

Cairo, account of the caravan that travels ttom thence to M.c , 

349 ' . - „ Calicut, 
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Calicut, reception of VafcO de Gama In that countryi■ 14J' 

Call, colonel, Ills general opinion of the antiquity of arts and 

fciences in India, 371. . ... 

Camel, the valuable properties of that animal, 3. Is peculiar y 
formed for traverfing fandy deferts, 347- 

Cctndabar, under what name Jtnown to Alexander the Great, 

Canton, in China, a faftory fettled there by the early Arabs, 

103 . 

Cape of Good Hope, circumflances that led to the difcovery of 
a partage to India that way, 145. Is faid by Herodotus 
to have been patted by fome Phenician (hips, 16S. Impor¬ 
tance of the difcovery of this partage by the Portuguefe, 

I89* , 

Caravans, the origin of, 3. Were protected and encouraged 
tinder the Roman dominion, 77 * Great commercial ufe of, 
in the Eaft, i61 * Account of the cat ayahs which yifit Mecca, 
330* A con (iderable flave-trade carried on by the African 
caravan?, 351, 

Cafpian lea, erroneous opinion of the ancient geographers con¬ 
cerning, 43, 314- By whom fi'tfl described iu modern times, 
315, Its dtmeniicms, ih, 

Cafte , or orders of fociety among the native Gentoos deferibed, 
I99, Remarks on the policy and tendency of this arrange¬ 
ment, 200, Their peculiar names, ranks, and o 2 ke& def¬ 
erred, 358, 

Cathay, the ancient name of China, 132. 

Ceylon, fuppofed to be the ifland deferibed by ancient geogra¬ 
phers under the name of Taprobana, 84. ChrUUan churches 
planted there by Perfian mifiaonaries, 105. Is vifited by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, 133* 

Chardin, Sir John, his teftimony that the Orientals derived the 
life of the manner's com pals from the Europeans, 334 * 
account of the trade of Caffa, 339, 

Chdlambrum, defcriptlon of the pagoda there, 223. 

China , the only country whence the Romans obtained filk, 60, 
Through what medium they received It, 64* How the filk- 
worm was conveyed from thence to Europe, 96. Is traded 
to by the Arabians, 103. FIrft mention of poredane and tea, 
ib* The ChriIlian religion propagated thete by Ptrfian mlf- 
fionarles, 105, How the filk of was conveyed to Conftantmo- 
ple, after the Greeks were excluded from ihe port of Alexan¬ 
dria, 106. ERitnate of the Chinefe pradlce of navigation, 
333. How the number of Mahometans increafe In China, 
337, A commercial intercourfe, by land, opened between 
that country and Ruffia, 353, Amazing exportation of tea 
from* to Europe, 336. 

Chitcre*, 
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Chiton, the high defceut claimed by the Rajahs of, 3 02. 
Chronology, Indian, the four seras of, 378. Remarks on, 379 r 
Cleopatra* value 6f her famous pearl ear-rings, 58.^ 

Colchos* the ancient pearl-fiihery there, ftiil carried on by the 
Dutch, 65, 

Colours 1 Indian, for dying, account of, 372. 

Columbus , his views in that voyage by which he difcovcred 
America, 144, His reliance on the authority of Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, 344 See Gama* 

Commerce the extenfion o±^ abated the ho&ile fentiments which 
a £| u at c d one nat io n agai n ft an other, 1 3 Q, U nfa vourable op i- 
cion of Plato concerning, 317. 

Common law, the origin of, traced, 212. 

Comorin, Cape, is accurately deferibed by Arrian, 65. 

Compafs, mariners, was unknown by the ancient Chlnefe and 
Arabs, 333* 

Confisntinople, taken and plundered by theermaders, Jig* Sub~ 
verhon of the Latin empire there* 1 2 r * Is conquered by the 
Turks, and made the feat of their government, 134* 
Conveyancing fpecimen of the ancient Indian ftyk of, 377 * 
Coromandel coaft, the inhabitants of, always great traders, 9r r 
Cofmas, Indkopktijfes* foine account of, and of his Chnfuaa 
topography, His account of the ifland of I aprobana, 

93 * 

Cotton manufactures, evidence of then not being common among 

tbe Romans, 32 K , j , 1 , - 

Crufodes to the Holy Land, the origin of* traced, and then 
commercial efledts, 113* The crufaders acquired the policy 
jmd arts of the people whom they fubdued, 115* Brought 
different nations acquainted with each other, 130. 


D 

Danmfiut , account of the caravan that travels from thence to 

Mecca, 350* _ A , ± 

Damafk, the name of that jfpecies of fHk manufacture, whence 
derived, 138. . , __ , . 

Danduk , Andrew, the character of his Venetian Chronicle, 

D'Anvilk, M. his opinion as to the courfe purfued in the trad- 
ing voy2 g e$ of king Soto w on 7 3 (h ips, 10. H is cotree1 ions o 
Ptolemy *s geography of India, 72. Corroborates Nearchus s 
account of India, 300* His geography of India controverted 

by M. Goflelin, 324, - . 

Darius, the fon of Hyiiafpes, king of Pcrfia, Ins refearches into, 

ami conqucfts in India, 13* ■ _ 

1 CC3 Decern^ 
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Deccan^ the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 337, 

Delta of the Indus, the general Hate of the weather there, 
396, 

Diamonds nof fo highly edeemed by the Romans aspeark, 318. 
Diodorus Siculus, his hiitory of the Indian expedition of Stiof- 
tri examined, *90. 

D^w* colonel, account of his translation of the Shader, 2^4. 377 - 
H is account of the Indian chronology, 380- 
Dowlat&bady the fame with the ancient Tagar a, 321* 

Du llaldc, his defcription of a peculiar fpecies of filk, 318, 
Dutch Hates, became the fird rivals of the Portuguefe In the 
trade to India, 179* 

DytS) Indian, the excellence of, 373, 


E 

Jiajf, the regions of, ivhere arts and fcfences were firft cultivated, 
Z> The mtercourfe between different countric how firft 
carried on, ik The firft maritime communication with, From 
the Weft, 5, See India* 

Echpfcs* how calculated by the Brahmins of India, 2yi* 

Egypt* ancient prejudice of the inhabitants againd any inter¬ 
courfe with foreigners, 5. How the I gyptians became a 
commercial people, 6 . The city of Alexandria built, 13. 
The feat of government fixed there by Ptolemy Lagus, 

38, Intercourfe between the city of Berenice and India, 

39. Its opulence derived from its commerce with the Ead, 
4%. Is reduced to a Roman province, 45. Manner of con¬ 
ducing the filk trade at the port of Alexandria, 60* Cort- 
qued of, by the Arabs, 99, The Venetians refort to Alex¬ 
andria for filk, 124. And the Florentines, 127, Commer¬ 
cial view of the countries, 137. Is fubdued by the Turks, 
J 5\5* How the Indian trade has been conduced through 
that country at different times, 310. 

Elagabuhs, the fi] d Roman emperor who wore filk, 59, 

Ekphanla* ifland, account of the ancient pagoda there, ZZQ* 

MIhre T general account of the pagoda there, 370, 

'Mjof s fables, the origin of, traced, 376. 

Ethics, dale of, in India. 244 

Surety * revi ve of the ltale of, at the time of the rubverfiorl of 
flu Greek empire, 134. hxtenfive operation of the com¬ 
mercial genius <> r , 183, The Europeans receive the products 
of Amer ch, and tup ply it with manufafturcs, 187. The 
exportation ol filver to India, how beneficial io Europe, 189- 
Importance of the difeovery of the p adage to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope* 189. 

Faquirs 
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Faquirs of India, unite trade with devotion In their pilgrimages, 
114.338, Brief account of, 361. 

Figures arithmetical, originally derived from India, 247. 

Five Qemsy an ancient Sanlkreet poem, account of, 377. 

Florence , rife of the ftate of, by manufactures and the banking 
buhnefs, 126, A commercial maty concluded with Egypt, 
127- Summary of the instructions to their Ambaffadors to 
4ke Saldan, 341* 


G 

Gama, Vafco de f his voyage from Lifion to India, 145. 

Ganges t account of that river by Major Rennell, 307. 

Genoa, motives that ftimulated the Genoefe to aflifi: in fubvert¬ 
ing the Latin empire at Conftantinopk, jai. The great ad¬ 
vantages they derived from this meafure, 123* Charafierof 
the Genoefe government, 124, The Genoefe expelled from 
all their Grecian Settlements by the Turks, 133. Character 
of, by Nicep horns Gregor as 339, 

Gcntil, M* le, his account of the Indian Chronology, 380. 

Gent qos, fee Brahmins and Hindoos* 

Gibbon, Mr* die Roman hi dorian, teftlmony in favour of his 
.accuracy, 330* 

GoJfelUn, M* charadler of his geography of the Greeks analized, 
324. 

Grech, their national pride at the time of Alexander the Great, 
£5* How they-attained the breeding of filkworms under 
the emperor Jnftlnian, 97- Are Ihut/>ut from the port of 
Alexandria by the Mahomedan Arabs, 99 The Greek 
empire conquered by Mahomet IL, 133. How they were 
deprived of Badfria, 309- Origin of the ancient mythology 
of, z6g r 

Gum Lucca, natural liiftory of, and Its uC^s in manufadWe, 

* $ 7 *' 


H 

HilheiL Mr- his account of the Sanfkreet literature, 374- 
Hannon commanded the only voyage for difeovery' undertaken 
by any of the ancient dates in the Mediterranean/ 355* 

c -C 4 Umjhatk 
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Banfmih league, formed, dntf the ftaple fixed at Bruges, 130* 

Bajlhigs, Mr* govern or-gen era! of Bengal, his attention to term¬ 
ing a code of Hindoo law3, 215. 

Recto-Pade$> or Amicable luftruftion, an ancient Sanlkreet 
compofition, account* and character of, 375* 

Herodotus* affirms the Cape of Good Hope to have b'.en paflVd 
by iome Phenician vtflcls* 167. Hinhiftory of Scf >itrh ex¬ 
amined, 290, His unfatlsfa£tory account of the tides in 
the Red Sta, 299. His juft defcription of the Cafpian i'ca* 
314* 

H in dors* that people exadtly dtferibed in the account of the 
Indian expedition of Alexander the Great, 23. Their in¬ 
flexible adherence to their religion, and cafts, 336* 1 heir 

four orders, or cafts described* 199* Remarks on the 
policy and tendency of this popular arrangement, 2-00. 
Their high antiquity, and nature of their inftiiutions* 217* 
Character of their judicial code, ibid- State of fdence^ 
among them* 242* Their religious tenets and pradtifes, 259* 
The names, ranks, and offices of their feverai calls deferibed, 
358* Their temples* 371. 

Hiram* king of Tyre, afihls king Solomon in his naval under- 
takings, 9, 

ELpalus* captain of an Egyptian vefiel, avails himlelf of the 
mouToons* in falling from the Arabian gulph to the Malabar 
coafl, 51, 

Hipparchus* the full who attempted to make a catalogue of the 
ftars* 69* 

liijlory* authentic, the period of extremely limited, 1, Ismi- 
imLe in the records of blood, but fiknt as to the picgrefs of 
ufeful art", 51 

Hydajpcs, river, a numerous fleet aiTtinbled there by Alexander 
the Great, iS. 

Hyphqfs* river, the utmoft limit of Alexander the Great's pro- 
grefs in India, 17. 


j 

Java Minnry of Marco Polo, ascertained* 343. 

Jmauby a city built on that river by Alexander the Great* 

$?$- 

Jenkmfon* Anthony* the firft modern traveller who gives a jolt 
defeription of the Cafpian fea, 315, 

JcfwontSing his letter lo A urengze be, containing" ! charafler 
of fultan Akber, 369. 

Jewels* their great ulc* and high eftimatioii among the ancients. 
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Jews* when they affedted a commercial interconrfe with India* 

9, Inquiry into the maritime commerce of king Solomon, 

10, Their commercial effort terminated in his reign ,fouL 
India* the fuff naval communication with, from the Well, 

The trade of the Fhemeians with, how condu&td, 7, 
Naval expedition of the FeHians to, ji. Conqudls of 
Darius Hyftafpes in, 12* Alexandria, for many centuries 
the chief feat of trade with, 13* Expedition of Alexander 
the Great to, 15* Flouriihmg flate of the country at that 
time, 16* Alexander's voyage down the Indus, 19* Poli¬ 
tical flate of the country at that time, 21. Alexander’s 
yievvs in this expedition, 24* Expedition of Sekucus, one 
of the hicceffurs of Alexander, 32, Embafly of Megaf- 
thenes to, 33 Conqutfts of the BaSrian princes in* 37. 
Remains afterward undidurbed by Europeans, until the 
Cape of Good Hope was doubled by the Portuguefe, 37. 
A commercial interconrfe dlablifhcd with Egypt, 38, 
How Rome was fupplied v ith eaftern commodities, 47* 
Advantage taken of the monfoons, in failing from the 
Gulph of Arabia to the Malabar coaft, 51. Its commodi¬ 
ties, articles of luxury, 54. Spices and aromatics, 55* 
Precious ftones, 57- Silk, 59, General view' of its ex¬ 
ports and imports, 62- Comparifun between the ancient 
and modern trade with India, 64. DAnvilk's corrections 
of Ptolemy’s geography of, 72, The trade by caravans 
prote&ed and encouraged by the Remans, 77. The in¬ 
habitants of the Coromandel coait always great traders, 91* 
The account given of India by Cofmas fudico pie idles, 94. 
The Romans rivalled in the Indian trade by the Perhaps, 
\hid+ The Italian ffates engaged in the Indian trade, 109, 
Account of the Indian trade by Marino Sanudo, 128- 
Comparative view of the Indian trade, as carried on by dif?- 
ferent nations at different times, 136* A direct voyage to 
India effected by the Portugitefe, 146. The flapk of the 
Portuguefe trade dlablifhtd at the city of Malacca, 150, 
A commercial empire dlablifhed in the Eaft, by the Pur- 
tuguefe, ijjfk How it came to pnfs that ihe difeovery of 
a direct navigation to India was referred for modern times, 
164, The conduct of ancient and modern navigators to 
the Kail, compared, 168. The prices of Indian commodi¬ 
ties greatly reduced by the opening a diretSt communication 
with India, 171* The India trade a continual drain of 
American filver from Europe, 1S0* Contrail between the 
flate of the natives of India and America, when firit difeo- 
vered, 183. The trade of Europe with each, compared, 
186* The filver exported to ludta contributes to enrich in- 
fiead of impovtriihhig Europe, 188. Importance of the 
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difcovery of the paflage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, to Europe, 189. Examination of the improbabili¬ 
ties attending the fuppofed expedition of Sdbftris to India, 
289. Remarks on the weather there, 295, Remarks of 
the naval expedition of Nt arch us, 298. Peculiarities in 
the Indian tides, 299. Averfion of the natives of the 
Eafl to the fca, 303* Major RenneJPs account of the 
river Ganges, 306- Endeavours to ascertain the tituatlon 
of the ancient city of Palibothra, 307. How the Indian 
trade has been carried on through Egypt at different time?, 
3 to. Erroneous deferiptions of the Cafpiau fea by ancient 
writers, 314. Deccan, the ancient Dachanes of Arrian, 
327- 1 he ufe of the mariner’s compafa learned by the 

Eafterns from the Europeans, 333- The Gemoos in¬ 
flexible 111 their religion, 336. Computed number of Maho- 
medans in India, Ibid. Extenftve circulation of Eaftern 
goods by the caravans, 352. The natives of India the 
car!felt known people who were civilized, 197- Their 
divifton into ca£h, 199 " The perfeXion of Indian manu- 
faXures accounted for, 201. The general tenure of land 
there, 208, Character of the Hindoo code of laws, 2*7, 
General account of tire pagodas, 220. Fortreffes, 227- 
Mechanic arts, 22$. Literature, 231. Their fciences, 
24°, Pheir religious tenets, 256* Origin of fuperftition, 
263. 1 he pure theology of the Brahmins, 274. General 

reflexions formed on the preceding review of the Eaflcrn, 
nations, 284, I he manners and cu’ftoms of the natives in-* 
flue need by the Mahomedan and European intruders, 362* 

< Account of the Sanfkreet literature, 374* Tire Heua- 
Fades, 375* The Five Gems, 377. Ode from Wulli, iUd. 
specimen of Indian conveyancing, ibid. The four xms of 
Indian chronology, explained, 37th 
Jndicum 9 of the ancients, the fame wilh modern Indigo, 
37 2 * 


Indigo^ the feveral kinds of, mentioned by authors and Its ufes, 
3 / 2 - 

Inam, river, patted by Alexander the Great, 16. His voyage 
down that river, 19. 

d^jlUutiont of India, the permanency of, accounted for, 202. 

'■ money, the mo ft exaX ftandard of commercial pri¬ 
nts, 14.0, Chronological view of, 141, 

Joanna oi Navarre, her exclamation at the wealth of the city of 
Bruges, 344. 

Italy, tile of die commercial Antes of, toS. They import the 
produftions of India, 109. The profits they reaped from the 
Crufades, 117. See Venice, Genoa , &c. 

hitururies of the Roman empire, how formed, 32a, 

Juliut 
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Julius C&far, his magnificent prefent to ServiSa, the mother of 
Brutus, 58* His ignorance of the Britifh titles, 299- A ge¬ 
neral furvey of the whole Roman empue undertaken by 


yuftin, obfervations on his account of the progrcfs made by 
Seleucus in India. 30J. , . 

yuJHmctfiy emperor, how he introduced the iufe-wonn 111 ^ “ir 
Greek empire, 96. 


L 

Land, the general tenures of in India, 209* 3 ^ 3 * Specimen 
from an ancient grant off 377 * . , 0 - 

Latitudes, how afee ruined by the ancient geographers, 86. 
Were more readily determined by them than kmgLludes, So, 

rt 2 *7 w 

Lawyers, European, (he ftyle of, compared with that of the 

Eadern i’undits, 377. . , . 

Leiiniia, his account of the mftru&tons given to the Florentine 
a m bailed or s to .he Soidan of Egypt, 341. 

Logic and metaphylics, ilate of, in India, 243*. 

Longitudes of places, how determined by ancient geographer*, 
86. 3*8, 


M 

Magellan, effefts a pafTagc for the Eaft Indies weft ward from 
America, 177. w _ 

Mahobarat, an ancient Indian epic poem, account oh 231. 

Ext.a&s from, 2+2,245.277* , , - - 

Mahmoud of Gaznab, the vaft fleet that oppofcd his invafion of 

India, 297. _ A 

Mahomet, rapid fpread of his religion, and the great effects pro^ 
duced by it, 98. Contributed greatly to extend the com¬ 
merce of Alia and Africa, 159, _ _ 

Mahomet II. Emperor of the 1 urks, fubdues the Grecian 

empire, 133* ' t 

Mahudel, M. his proofs of the ignorance of the ancients as to 

the nature of filk, 3 1 ft. ... tj 

Malabar coaft, probable derivation of its name, 93* How 
mentioned by the Arabian writers, 103. , 

Malacca, the city of, rendered the ft a pie of the trade carried on 
in the Eaft by the Portuguefe, 150* 

Maidive iflandg, probable derivation of their nanje, 93 * 
films a review of his progrelV in focialHfe# 204. 


M amm 
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Manufactures^ Indian, the perfection of, accounted for, 
201, 

Map*i none prior to thofe formed to ill oft rate Ptolemy's geo¬ 
graphy have reached modern times, $<- 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, account ot his travels, 13a, Ob* 
je&rous to his relations, and vindication of them, 342* 

Marfetihs) opens a trade with Conftantinople for Indian com¬ 
modities, inu 

Mtiffoudi) the Arabian, his account of India, 333, 

Mecca, the temple there vilited as well by commercial as by 
devout pilgrims, 114. The pilgrimages to, contributed 
greatly to facilitate trade, 159. Account of the caravans 
which vifii the temple there, 349. 

Medici % * Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, mgoeiates a com¬ 
mercial treaty with Egypt in favour of his countrymen, 
12j* 

Mediterranean fea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, 
166, 

Megbajlmes , his embafly from Seleucus king of Syria, to India, 
33 * His account of India* 34* 

MoccnigOy doge of Venice In the fifteenth century, his ac¬ 
count of the naval ftrength of that republic, 347* 

Mmhifh annalifts, a charafter of f iio , 

Monfoom* the firft application of them in voyages to India, 

Mofcs? the books of, the mo ft ancient and genuine record of 
the early ages of the world, 1. 

Mufiris f a port on the coaft of Malabar, frequented by ancient 
navigators in the Indian trade, 32, 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 26$, 


N 

ftadir Shab f general review of his Indian expedition, 

Jfagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D J A nviUej 
So, 

Navigation, origin of, traced, 4. Where fir ft cultivated, c. 
How introduced among the Egyptians, 6- 

MearcbttSf commands the naval expedition of Alexander the 
Great down the Indus, 19, Remarks or>, 298. 

Nicephonts Gregory, his chara&cr of the Gcnoefe at Confian- 
tiuople, 339. 

A hhi'uhr y his evidence in favour of the European origin of the 
panner T a compafs, 335, 

Qmar t 
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Omar , caliph, founds the city of Bailors, I go* 

Ormus , the ill and of, feizedby the Portuguefe, i| 3 . Defcrip- 
tionof,I£h/. 

CWr, nabob of, the great probability of difputes between him 
and the Seiks, 294. 


Pagodas of India, general account of, 220,370. Are placed 

with agronomical precifion, 381, 

Palibothra, endeavours to afceiiain the fixation of that city, 


307* 


Its iiu- 


Palmyra, by whom, and on what eccafton built, 47* 
pendous ruins, 50. Its prefent Hate, 51* 

Panjabi progrefs of Alexander the Great through that coun¬ 
try, 16, 

Papyrus, occaGon of its being difufed for writing on, 33$, 

Parchment* when firlt ufed for the record of charters and 
deeds, 335. 

Pdriarsj the moft contemptible race of men in India, 336, 
359 ’ 

Patna , evidences of its not being the ancient city of Pallbathra, 
308. 

Pearls, their high eftlmation among the Romans, 57* Were 
dearer than diamonds, 318. 

Pera , the chief fuburb of Conftant Simple, granted to the Ge- 
notfe on the fubverfion of the Latin empire there, 122, The 
Genoefe expelled by the Turks, 133, 

Ptrfm, how the commerce between that country and India was 
conducted, 43, Vigorous cultivation of the India trade, 
94. The filk trade engroffed by the Perfians, 96. Their 
extortions introduce the filk-worm to Europe, 96. Is con¬ 
quered by the Arabs, 99. Neftorian churches planted there, 
304. Amount of the revenue of the Perfian monarebs from 
Herodotus, 293. Inttances of their ancient averfion to the 
fea, 304. 

PhalanXi Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the Great, 

27* # 

Pkcniciansy how they opened a commercial intereourfe with 
India, J, Are laid by Herodotus to have palled the Cape of 
Good Hope, 367. 

Phtlofophy , the cure for fuperllition, 272. 

Pilgrimages 
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Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, undertaken as well from com* 
mercial as from pious motives, * 15, Account of the pilgri¬ 
mages to Mecca, 349, 

Pi {pay's fables, the origin of, traced, 376- 

jP ; a/e, his political objections to commerce in a well-regulated 
commonwealth, 317, 

Pliny the elder, his /lender knowledge of India, 68. His ac¬ 
count of the ifland of Taprohane, 83. Gbfervationa on his 
account of the progrefsof Sdeucus in India, 30^ 

Pomponius Mela 3 his account of the ifland of Taprobane, 82, 
And of the Cafpian fea, 314* 

Paretian?) the firtt mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103* 

Portugal) cireumfiances that led the Portugnefe to the difcovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 143. Vigorous exertions of 
the Portugueft to cultivate the ha&ern trade, 149. They 
aim at a monopoly of the trade to the Eafl, 15 r. Efta- 
blifh a commercial empire in the Eaft, 156. Their activity 
in exploring the Eafttrn countries, 169. They drive the 
Venetians out of the European markets, by reducing the 
prices of India good?, 172* How they remained fo Jong in 
the exclufive pofTeffion of the Indian trade, 176. Are rivalled 
at length in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 378. And by 
the Englifh, ibid . Repulfe the efforts of 8olyman the Mag¬ 
nificent to drive them from India* 192. Tlieir intercourie 
with infidels licenfed by a Papal bull, 340. 

Porus t oppofes the progrefs of Alexander the Great in 
India* 16. Remain ftcady to the Macedonian mtereft* 
3 ! - 

Potofiy the difcovery of the filver mines of, the firft perma¬ 
nent fouice of wealth derived by Spain from America* 

185: 

Ptolemy) the geographer, eflimate of his fcientificat knowledge* 
68, Eftablilhed geography upon ils proper principle?, 69. 
His accounts of the continent of India examined, 71. His 
geography of India ad jutted by that of modern times by M, 
D’Anville* 73. In fiances of his exaOnefs in fonie ptofi lions* 
80. His account of the ifland of Taprobanfe, 83. His 
character, by Agathemcrus, 321. His geographical errors, 
323* From what materials he compofed his geography of 
India, 330. 

PtoLtiiy I.agu^ ettablitties the feat of the Egyptian government 
at Alexandria, and creels the li^ht-houfc on the bharas, 

3S. 

Ptehmy Phihidefphus^ projedls a grand canal to facilitate the- 
inrercourfe between Egypt and India, 39, Found? the cliy 
of Berenice, Ibid, 

PuUanah 3 tue ancient Fh thin la of Arrian, 321* 

' Pam vfo 
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Ramujta deteftathe geographical errors of Ptolemy, 323, 

Ruynal, Abbe* character of bis hiilory of the Ealt and Weft 
Indies* 189. _ 

Red Sea y derivation of the name, and the different applications 
of it by the ancients and the moderns, 300* 

Religion and fuperifition difcriminated* 260. 

Rmmidaty M. his tranflation of the Eaftern voyage of two Ma- 
homedanfi, from the Arabic, vindicated from the charge of 
impolkioa, 331, 

Rcnncll Major, his illuflrations of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, 20. 293.3^2. His account of the 
river Gauges, %o 6 . Remarks on his accouut of the filuation 
of the city of Paiibothra/ 307, His opinion of the Egyptian 
navigation examined, 3 12* 

Rb'mocolura, the ancient port of communication between Phe- 
nicia and India, £h 

Reger, M. his account of the Indian chronology, 379. 

Rome , rife of the power of, 4^. How fupplied with Indian 
commodities* 47. Its imports front thence, articles ofluxury, 
54, Spices, 55, Precious ftones, 57. Silk* 39. Re¬ 
mained ignorant of the nature or production of iilk, 6o. 
How the breeding filk-worms was introduced into the 
Haflern empire, 95- Confequeuces of tire Roman empire 
being diffbived by the Barbarians, 129, How the itinera¬ 
ries of the empire were formed, 322* 

Ruffia, a commercial intercourfe by land opened between that 
country and China, 353* 

Ryots of Indoftat), enquiry into the tenure by which they hold 
their pofleffions, 365* 

S 

Saco nta fa, an ancient Indian dramatic poem* account of, 
2 3v 

SacoiecaSt the mines of, m Mexico, importance of the difeo- 
very of, to Spain, 185. 

faint Croix * Baron de, obfer vat ions on his Critique des Hff- 
toriens d J Alexander le Grand, 304. 

Samarcand, by what name known to Alexander the Great* 14, 
Its latitude, as afcerUined by DlAtmlb, Bo, 

Sandracottus, an Indian prince, his revolt again[t ; and treaty 
with Selcucus, King of Syria, 32,. 
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Sanjhreet literature, a new acquifition, 374- Mr, Halhed'sac* 
count of, 37J* 

Sattudo, Marino, his account of the Venetian trade with India 
in the fourteenth century, 128, 

Sciences and Arts, where firlt cultivated, 2, A view of the flate 
of in India, 242. 

Scyfax, of Caryandra, his naval expedition to India, !!♦ Gives 
fabulous accounts of the country, 12, Why his voyage is 
not mentioned by Arrian, 297. 

SeapoySy modern^ eftablifhed upon the fame principle with 
the phalanx of Ferfians formed by Alexander the Great, 
27- 

Seiis of India, probability of difputcs between them and the 
Britifhi 294- Their iituation and character, 295. 

StleucuSy the iucccjfor of Alexander, his expedition to India, 
32, Obfer vat ions on, 305. 

Selim, fultan, the conqueror of the Mamelukes, bis attention to 
the advantages of the Indian commerce, 190- 

Srmiramist the vaft fleet that oppofed her inv&fton of India, 
^ 97 ' 

Sera Metropolis % of Ptolemy, its latitude according to DAnville* 
80* 

Sermgham* defcnptlon of the pagoda there, 226* 

Scfojirhy king of h-gypt, the firit who rendered the Egyptians 
a commercial people, 6, Improbabilities attending his fup- 
poftd expedition to, and conqueft of India, 289. 

Shaftery fome account of, 244, 377* 

Sulbdiia, account given of this liland by Cofnias Indicopleu- 

Jtcv 93 ^ 

Silk) its high efbimation among the Romans, 59. The trade 
for, engroffed by the Tertians, 95, Silk-worms obtained and 
cultivated by the Greeks, 96. Account of the Venetian 
and Florentine trade for lilk, 124* Ignorance of the an¬ 
cients, as to its production, 318- Why dilliked by the 
Turks, 321* 

Silver is continually drained from Europe to carry on the Haft 
India trade, 1S0, Europe how enriched by this exportation, 

183 . 

Sins Metropolis, of Ptolemy, endeavours of M* D’AnvIUe to af- 
cerlain its fimatlon, 75* 

Slave tradey modern, the origin of, 18 w Is largely carried on 
by the African caravans, 351. 

Motomotiy king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime commerce, 9* 
Builds Tadmor, in the defert, 47. 

So ly many the Magnificent , his efforts to drive the Fertuguefa 
from 1 ndia, 190, 
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Soui t defcriptioa of, from the Mahabarat, 242- 

Spain t how that country happened to have the advantage 
and honour of difeovering America, 144, Gold and fil* 
ver the only profitable articles they found in America, 185* 
Are obliged to colonize in order to improve their difeava¬ 
ries, 187. 

Spicct} and aromatics, why much ufed by the ancient?, 55. 
Vail modern confumption of them, 175. 

Straboj his obfeure knowledge of India, 66 , Hjs account of 
the I Hand ofTaprobane, 81* Denies that Sefoftris ever en- 
tered India, 291* Evidence of his fleuder knowledge of 
India, 312* His account of the Cafpian fea, 314. How 
lie jollifies his neglect of Hipparchus, 321/His free expo- 
fition of ancient theology, 282, His account of the jealous 
caution with which the Indian women were guarded, 362. 
His account of the ancient dyes, 372* 

’ Sumatra s the Ifland of, vifited by the early Arabians, 102* 
Was the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 343, 

Supkrjtttion and religion, difer I urinated, .260* Origin of 
fupei flit ion, 262, Piogrefs of, z 66 * Pi dure of Oriental 
fuperilitlon, 267. Philofophy fatal to, 271. 

’ Surja Suklhanta, the fcientifieal merit of that ancient Oriental 
composition, 382, 

Sylla, vaft quantities of fpices confumed in his funeral pile# 
5 «- 

T 

Tadmor, in the defart, by whom built, and for what purpofe, 
47, Its Aupendous ruins, 49, Its prefent (late, 5s. 

Tamerlane, his judicious choice of the fcafon for his Indian 
campaign, 296* 

Taprobane , Strabo's account of that ifland, 8t* Pliny's ac¬ 
count of it, 82- Ptolemy’s account of it, S3, Appears to 
be the ifland of Ceylon, 84. Account given of this ifland 
by Cofmas Indicopleufler, 93* 

Tattay great drought there, 296. Vaft numbers of veffels for 
water-carriage there, 296, 

Tea has within a century become a neceflary of life in many 
parts of Europe, 356. Amazing annual importation d> 
ibid* 

Tea-Tree^ firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103* 

Tides, of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 299. 

Trade , how at firft conducted between different countries, 3. 
Between Egypt and India, 38- Exports and imports of 
India* 54. 
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